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NOTE BY PUBLISHER 


^HE undersigned deeply regrets the delay in the 
* publication of this book. The delay was 
<iaosed by an unfortunate litigation consequent 
on the sudden death of the author, and was 
unavoidable. But for the kind services of two 
noble friends, even this fulfilment of my duty 
would have been extremely difficult. Recording 
herein my sincere gratitude to Dr. B. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayyagara and Sjt. K. Krishna Iyengar 
is the least that I can do, sltnated as I am. 
The author himself wished to thank them ardently, 
and now I have much greater reason to do so. 


K0U8.\I«LIA KDNHIKANNAN 



A BRIEF MEMOIR OP THE AUTHOR 


\yW HETHER beloved by the Gods or not, Indians. 

' generallj’ die young, and Dr. K. Kunhi- 
kannan has heen yet one more example of it. His 
sudden death by cerebral hiumorrhage has been a 
greater loss to the eonntrj' than to those immediately 
near and dear to him. The country, which lies 
at the parting of ways and before a myriad problems, 
can ill-afford to lose her thinking sons, and has l6st 
in him a thinker of the first rank. 

It is not easy for any single acQuaintance of bis 
to present a pen picture of the late doctor, for his 
mind was too varied and comprehensive in outlook 
and attainments. It was easily possible and 
common for acquaintances to have met' and talked 
occasionally with him, and yet remain ignorant of 
the fact that he was an entomologist. He was 
familiar " with the doctrines not merely of Science, 
his own chosen field of study, but also of Politics, 
Sociology, Ethics, Psychology. Religion and Human- 
ities and Aesthetics ” as a reviewer of * The West ’ 
admiringly wi'ote ; unless one knew him well, it was 
not possible to make out wherein he was a specialist. 
In conversation he nsnally said the best thing 
about any subject, and his were the most informed 
opinions. There was not a subject in which ho 
was not interested, or in which he did not seek 
for information. Natural, therefore, that Dr, Sir- 
B. N. Seal and he appreciated each other 
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perhaps Dr. Seal was the only person whose 
intellectual association he valued. 

His circle of acquaintance was not a wide 
one. Being an asthmatic, he was not physically 
active, and, being an earnest thinlcer, he did not 
Reek soeietj’ for mere amusement or passing time. 
He was a singular example of a man placed in a 
fairly high official position, but refreshingly free 
from those superior and self-satisfied airs which 
usually distinguish the official. There could be 
no more agreeable or entertaining companion for 
any acquaintance ; though he did know and 
move among the high circles of the official world, 
he did so, as far ns it was unavoidable, 
without caring overmuch to cultivate such 
acquaintance further. He felt drawn by and 
drew to himself only such earnest and genuine 
workers who had some spirit of sacrifice in them. 
Jtod who were eager to understand things in the 
right perspective. He would not waste his leisure 
in circles where the conversation would spin round 
and round promotions. pcrsonnlitioB or scandalous 
piffle. 

Of more interest and importance would he an 
account of the formation of his views. He was a 
hrilliont student of n backward and oven oppressed 
community, educated like most others in the “ pot* 
culture of a hot bouse system*’: bo held in his 
jounger days ‘radical* views on Indian problems 
and spoke energetically of them. A change in out* 
look cjune on with the passing of years, the former 
admiration of the West jielding place to distrust ns 
ii» described in Ins own words In the opening chapter 
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of*" The West Possessing a vigorous mind and 
trained to habits of accorate thought, he eagerly 
read throagh all that rvas accessible to him about 
India and her age-old civilisation. During the period 
of War, when Mr. Lionel Cnrtis was tonring in India,, 
this keen scholar had a discossion with him regard- 
ing the future government of the countrj* ; his views 
then being opposed to the withdrawal of the 
British from the government of the country.. 
Mr. Curtis greatly appreciated him, and was 
eagsr to sponsor any book that might be projected 
on such lines. The offer was a tempting one^ 
cairying, as it did, an assurance of official favonrs 
ani opening the door to a prosperous and brilliant- 
caieer. Bat Mr. Curtis dealt with a man who 
was first and foremost a patriot, and who was, 
abive all, honest and consctentloos. While be 
wai unable to join those who vigorously demanded 
Self-Government on democratic lines for the country,, 
he doubted in his own mind the soundness of his 
own views which seemed to lie dangerously near 
thos) put forward in season and out of season 
by tie interested foreigner. Dr. Kunhikannan would, 
not le intellectually dishonest, and 'sacrificed a 
promised career of official favours for his sincerity. 
This vas his own sacrifice for the country ; he 
spoke V5ry r.arely of it, and emphasised how small 
a sacriffie it was when he did. 

His father, who was well versed in Sanskrit 
lore in aldition to being a wide reader, used to 
restrain tls impetuosity with which his son aired his. 
opinions. ‘ When you consider all aspects, you 
will feel cmvinced that yoUr views are hast}', "■ 
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-was his 6G°tle . correction, and • in affectionate 
remembrance of it, the doctor dedicated his first 
book to • the memory of his father. " The West ’’ 
Tvas written after his foreign travels during which 
-the 'revised views were getting slowly crystallised 
in his mind. When such a mastermind as Dr. Seal 
heard 'the manuscript of the book through 
and felt charmed with the analysis presented 
therein, Dr. Kunhikannan felt amply rewarded 'and 
firmly entrenched in bis opinions. 'When the 
book provoked warm praise from Eastern and 
Western readers, he was eager to write about 
India. As a complement to his book on toe 
West, he planned this work, setting forth tjie 
salient features of Indian civilisation, and pointing 
out how every feature is threatened with disruptisn 
by forces released by British rule in the eountiy. 
He worked at the book in the midst of ilhheaibh 
and other preoccupations . he little min^d 
sacrificing bis health for it. and now it has happened 
that the preparation of the work, invloving,' as 
■it did, prolonged overwork, has cost him his life. 

This book was but to serve as a preliminary 
’to others. He did not regard this as of a^bigh 
order. Working on a vast canvas, he was not 
•sure that his survey had been exhaustive; a few 
•days before passing away, he was saying/that a 
■chapter on Labour in India should bo adefed. He 
felt that he had not presented some asJects of 
traditional Indian life, such as Recreation? Science, 
and Scientific research, etc., and that somf chapters, 
notably that on Indian Muhammadan^ required 
■amplification and elaboration. But^ as this 
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particular book was only to serve as an introduc- 
tion to later deeper studies, he reserved all such 
and much more, in the belief that Time would 
•deal kindly with him. He had projected a book on 
Brahmins in India in the mode of Swift, and another 
about official bunglings and oppressions in villages. 
He intended to write a book on Educational 
"Reconstruction in India. It is hardly possible 
to say what further subjects be would have 
written on. 

He was highly competent for such tasks. His 
wide reading was critical and his thinking deep and 
unbiassed. He had little or no regard for dilet- 
tantism. He collected facts with jealous care and 
received them without any prejvidice engendered 
by preconceived notions ; when there was a 
■sufficient wealth of (acts, he would then set about 
tbe explanation. So it happens in his studies 
that the explanation suits the facts, and not vice 
versa as in studies where facts are few or are 
selected to suit a theory. The brilliant and 
original studies of the joint family, caste, etc., in 
this book have been the results of earnest inquii*y 
■and anxious thought extending over years. There' 
-seems to be no doubt that his being a distinguished 
sUident of science enabled him to preserve this 
■detachment of mind. 

His labours in his own field of Entomology, 
•while following the same method of gathering facts 
first with an unbiassed mind, and interpreting 
them later, had an important characteristic. He 
was first and last an economic entomologist. 
Keenly alive to the depressing conditions of Indian 
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agriculture, and no less mindful of the cherished 
ideas 'of the ryot, he pursued ' problems of 
immediate concern, and propounded solutions and 
remedies which would neither conflict with the 
rj'ot’s ‘old world' notions nor be beyond his 
slender means. He was thus able to render 
eminent service to the cultivator in regard to- 
combating pests of stored grains, sugar-cane, 
lime and orange. The cochineal insect, which 
is now familiar to the Mysore farmer ns the- 
destroyer of cactus, was his introduction. A 
similar biological control of the sugar-cane borer 
was engaging his energies at the time of his 
decease. In one field particularly, viz., the biological 
control ol insect pests* and noxious weeds, in which one 
insect, andcr highly specialised conditions, is used 
to combat some other harmful insect or destructive- 
wood, lie rendered great servico to the State of 
Mjsore. Kager to dosise remedies keeping with 
the rcHOurces of the rjot, lie had undertaken 
research work in regard to the inseo'dcidnl properties 
of a number ot local plants, some of which are 
already being used ns lisli poisons. Further research 
in tliih direction i»» expected to render the operation 
of ^prnylng cheap. Dr. IjesHo Coleman emphnsising 
this aspect of the Into doctor's work was of opinion 
that Dr. Jvunhiknnimn'ti naiiic “ will find enduring 
association with Bntomological iinestigutions in 
lbi« State, more chperinlly witli reference to thfr 
devising of methotU of iiiboct control adapted to 
om- conditions", and that "Dr. luinliikannan 
di*pU>e(l a real gcniiih. and bis is a hliiniiig 
esuniplf* for the 1‘ntoiiiolngut of llie future ", 



• In the province of pare Entomology as well,. 
Dr. Kunhikannan was not behind. His thesis on 
“ The function of the protboracic plate in Bruchid 
Larvfe ” is admittedly of a high standard while 
the experiments that he was conducting for 
some time in regard to the relation between the 
bodj- temperature of insects and their different 
natural environments reve.al remarkable scientific 
acumen. 

But while his successes in research have 
beeh well known, the ideas that he wanted to 
pursue cannot he fulls* known. The use of oleaginous 
leaves to stifle mosquitoes in their breeding places 
was his idea. He was also on the ]ook*out for a- 
prawn for protecting stored grain. It is indeed 
a great pity that such an able scientist with his- 
•ye set in the correct direction, and gifted with 
such shrewdness should have been cut off in 
hia prime. 

This characteristic of a patriotic Indian 
scientist with the proper outlook for problems 
was strongly evidenced whenever he lectured to 
students of science. He had realised the terrible 
fact of foodlossness in the country and suggested 
that research might be undertaken in regard to 
problems of food, ivs for instance, edible fish and 
their introduction into tanks. In a lecture to 
Medical students, he put before them the idea of 
the study of tho human pulse with a method 
wherein the Ayurvedic and Allopathic systems 
would be co-ordinated. He felt more and 
more convinced that Hindu traditional knowledge, 
even wben distorted and apparentl}' dogmatic, was 
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on profound perccptiojnj of truth. Hundreds 
•of suggestions for research he had. and therefore 
the proposal of a Resenreh 'Institute in the 
appendix to this book was not an idle or a passing 
fancy. In fact, throughout the hook there is 
riothing of a superficial nature; every sentence is 
a summation of his thoughts and thought- 
experiences, There is much more behind every 
phrase than has been expressed, 

Always ho used to deplore the fact that 
professors of Science in India did not have Hhe 
necessary perspective, which led them to begin, 
when they began at all, at the wrong end for 
researcb. He was stoutly against a proposal to 
^vesenhe Marino Zoology for students in the 
Mysore University, for instance: bo wanted 
science to have relation to the students ’ 
environment and not be remote from it. ' A rai'e 
and true scientist, he was one of the very few 
whose enthusiasm for their own special subject 
of study did not get the better of a robust 
-common sense. Talking of the mysteries and 
miracles of performing Sadhua r.nd Sanynsins, he 
would say : *' The true scientist confronted with 
such phenomena should say ‘I do not know’ as 
the really great scientists do and have done. 
No true student of science will display any 
arrogance." 

This was, indeed, an ahsoro-ng theme with him. 
He was a careful render of £he experiences of 
foreigners in the country, and an equally careful 
gatherer of authentic accounts of such inexplicable 
Jiax>penings from acquaintances. Being a native 



of Malabar, he had collected a rich store of true- 
and Jreal happenings concerning hj’pnotism, ghosts- 
and spirits, black magic, the mantras, etc. lie 
had studied them as far as was possible for him 
and was feeling eager to stud>* them sjsteiSiati- 
call}' in order to be able to expound them later- 
on. While he admired Sir John Woodroffe for 
his remarkable efforts, he regretted very keenly 
the fact that few Indians attempted to explore 
and unravel scientifically the mysteries of the- 
mantra. In fact, it was the failure of Western 
science with all its wonderful record before 
these age-old mysteries of India that had 
made him first realise that the achievements- 
of the ancient seers of India were far in advance 
of Western discoveries and inventions. He was-, 
firmly convinced that the ancient Bishis had 
penetrated to the very centre of Truth. 

His power of expression is evident to the- 
reader in any page. The diction suits the wide 
sweep of his outlook. Epigram and paradox he 
used with telling effect while his similes were 
remarkably apt and facile. He spoke as he wrote,, 
sentences packed with thought and distinguished 
with a comprehensive outlook. A very' rapid 
speaker, he was sometimes above the level oT 
ordinary audiences. In private conversation, such 
forceful expressions were natural and common- 
to him. 

From over a decade bis heart had been set 
on the reconstruction of village life. As long ngo- 
as 1920, be had a scheme for village reconstruc- 
tion work; he followed wUh the greatest avidity 
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Association but other efforts with a similar 
objective, viz., the economic surveys of villages, 
rural work of the Y. M. C. A., etc. The problem 
was “to help villagers to help themselves”, and 
he was strongly opposed to all such efforts ns 
proceeded from a partial understanding of the 
-situation, He himself intended to set up in his 
own native place in Malabar, and work up 
'villages. He was always insistent that the maladies 
ordinarily perceived were but symptoms of a far 
more serious and many-sided chronic disease. To 
quote from a lecture of hie, wherein he had offered 
ft suggestion for commemorating the Silver Jubilee 
ol His Hightiess the Maharaja ol Mysore; “IXnTni 
life revived is national life vitalised. Our peasantry 
form the backhono of the people, the producing 
part of it, and any meneuroK that no adopt to 
•set them on their feet, to revive in them the sense 
of self-respect, their civic consciousneas, will bo 
immediately reHccled in Uic prosperity, the strength 
and vigour of the people as a whole. The 
energies of 2.'<0 millions of the population now He 
frown and inert like the eternal snows of the 
Himalayas. They have to melt under the sunshine 
and warmth of a bcncflcinl influence, if our 
national life, now run almost dry, is to course 
forward with the Bv.-eeping Tnajesty and irrCBlstible 
for<e of n mighty river." 

This particular bool., he was anxious, should 
l>e p»bli*hed before the future of the country 
WB* settled, ijt., before the nouiid Table dificuseions 
and settlements. lie felt that there were BspeetB 
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and principles of Indian civilisation and calfcure 
which should not be lost sight of oi‘ belittled in 
impor*tance when tbo future of such a great 
country was being discussed. While he laid no 
claim for infallibility, he claimed for his conclusions 
a scientific value ; rightlj' and even proudly, he 
could claim that the conclusions reached by him 
■should be ever present before the minds of those 
who assumed the direction of the country’s destiny. 
There is no doubt that the results reached by a 
silent scientific thinlcer amid serene surroundings 
would amply repay every student, Western or 
Easteim, of India and her mighty problems. 

His friends and ocQuaintances have much to 
regret in not having known more Cf his rich 
thoughts than they did. It is even possible that 
some might be surprised and even shocked by the 
views expressed in the book, which picture often 
amused him as be was preparing the final 
manuscript. While young men ‘returned lifted out 
of their depression after a talk with him, older 
men could see that he had combined 'in 'himself 
the best of both cultures. Eastern and. Western. 
By birth an Indian, trained to objective science 
by-the West, and turned out of the school of 
life, travel and esperienco, he brought to bear a 
disciplined intellect and a shrewd and delicate 
understanding on the many burning problems of 
the Motherland. He was an exception to the 
batch of for'eign-travelled Indians ; his jonrney 
i*ound the world has borne rich fruit. In India 
itself, be had visited at considerable sacrifice almost 
all the great centres. He was, planning a journey 



to Ajanta and a trip to Knflhmorp, wliiclj two 
only he had not scon. 

He was 47 when 'he died, an age when the 
intellect is rich and ripe with experience. The 
country has been deprived of him just when he 
was best fitted to serve her in a field where 
the workers are so few. May be in His eyes, 
Dr. Kunhikannan has given in his two books, 
enough to “ stimulate others to bestow thoaght 
on the subject and to give rise to a literature 
in India itself from the pen of Indians, which 
will, if it does ^not prevent India from being 
judged unheard, at least prevent educated 
Indians from accepting interested distortions of 
Western writers as presenting the true picture 
of their own Motherland”. 
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t have written the following book because I felt 
it as a duty, which I owed to my Motherland^ 
to present a true picture of her culture and 
civilisation. I hope it will serve ns much to save 
her from the contempt and disgrace, which ill- 
informed or prejudiced writers of the West have 
drawn upon her, as to restore faith and pride in 
their own country in those among English- 
educated Indians who are, now so largely influ- 
enced in their judgments by the West. The 
survey has bad to cover a wide range of subjects, 
rendered wider by the political developments of 
the last fevr years, hot it is hoped that the more 
extended scope helps to furnish the correct 
perspective in which the many problems, past 
and present of India, have to be viewed. 

The hook was begun four years ago but lack 
of leisure delayed its completion until August last. 
For several reasons nearly a year has had to elapse 
before publication. Altboogb a great deal has 
happened during the interval, it has been deemed 
desirable to ’ make no substantial change in 
the typescript. 

The authority of a specialist is not claimed 
for the views presented in regard to the various 
aspects of Indian civilisation dealt with. They 
Me cf a man who has, by patient, study and 
independent thought, tried to interpret Indian 
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culture from tbo stanilpomt of the conilitioos of 
Indian existence and their bearing on the political 
future of the country. 

In the preparation of the book, I'havo received 
invaluable help from two of my friends, one 
intimate and long known to me and the other 
(Sjt. B. Pattnbhisjtaramayya Garu) whom I have 
not mot even once, who nevertheless, when 
requested, found time amidst his most exacting 
■duties to read throngh the typescript and give 
me his advice. I am deeply indebted to both, 

I hope the book will stimulate my countrymen, 
more qualified by knowledge, intelligence and 
experience than I can claim, to attempt similar 
studies more correct ih jadgment and less faulty 
in presentation. 

1981. 


K. KUNHIKANNAN. 



TO 
K. K, 
a 

U. V. K. 
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I. INTRODUCTORY 


Doinhiajicc of Western Authorship — Indian Attrac- 

tio7is — British Interest — Rece7it Literature 

Propaga^idist in Character — Its Effect on the 
West— On the Empire— On Edxicated Indians— 
Objective of Uttrest—A Delusion— The Intelli- 
gentsia— The Crux of the Problem— Its Facets 
Further Problems Staggenng — Puipose of 
the Author. 


T T is a singular fact, the significance of which is not 
* sufficiently understood, that by far the greatest 
proportion of the literature on India is of Western 
authorship. That literature is growing so rapidly in 
volume in comparison with what is published from 
the pen of Indian writers that one is inclined to 
Domin.nce exclusively to Western 

of sources for the information one 

AoSoSp pertains to 

the West, the West itself is the 
authority and would not accept any other. Every 
aspect of the West, from its geology and climate to 
its metaphysics and philosophy, society, culture and 
civilisation, its Present, Past and Future, has been 
dealt with exhaustively by the ablest intellects there. 
Literature on these subjects circulates freely 
throughout the length and breadth of the West, and 
helps to focus opinion on the varied problems of 
progress, and to reveal correct lines of advance. 
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A CIVILISATION AT BAY 


All honour to the West for the sedulous and 
efficient discharge of what is a primary and 
important duty of national advfl.nce. 

But the West has not remained content with 
researches in the field of its own civilisation. It has 
gone beyond its own boundaries to pursue them, with 
no less enthusiasm, into the rest of the world and 
has accumulated a literature by no means incon- 
siderable. No country has perhaps received so much 
attention as India, my Motherland. She has from 
the earliest times excited the interest, the imagina- 
tion and the romantic instincts of the foreigner. 
Since the days when Fa Hian came to India to visit 
a country rendered sacred by the birth of Buddha, 
thoro has been a succession of travellers, adventurers 

Indian rofugoos, attracted to her 

Attractions hospitable shores by her spirituality, 
by her wealth, or by the shelter 
and support she gave to all. And oven to-day, when 
lier greatness is more of the past s nd her magnifleont 
cities are in rums or lie buried beneath the dust of 
centuries, she still exercises a fascination on the 
foreigner. There arc palaces, tombs, temples and 
mosiiiios surviving, whose ineomparahlo beauty of 
line and form is still worth a visit from afar. 
Of wlmt once belonged to forgotten ompircB, 
there are still left towera and fortresses to 
enable the visitor to picture in imagination 
the gre.itness and splendour that was. In the 
living present there Is ho much of sport in tlio 
jungle, the exciting blioot of tlio tiger and the guar 
and the capture of the wild elephants, so much 
pitluresijuo feconery In fbe lui/noval forcstfi, and 
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more than all this, there is so much of absorbing 
interest in human life itself, in its astonishing variety, 
that it takes away the breath of the foreigner’, 
accustomed to see life at home reduced to a level of 
far greater monotony. Every variety of civilisation, 
every stage of it from tribal to communal and 
individual, every form of religious thought and 
belief, from 'worship of animals and stones, from 
sacrifices and mutilations to abstract contemplation of 
the Divine, is to be seen among the 350 millions of 
India. India is a world by herself and a wordd apart. 

These features offer attractions to tourists, 
historians, sportsmen and scientists which can hardly 
he equalled in any other part of the World. Added to 
these interests, there is to the Britisher the interest 
of government and exploitation which requires a close 
-study of India from the standpoint of the Indian as 
well as of his own. The interests and habits of the 
I’ulers, complex in themselves, have to be studied 
in their relation to the interests of 
ruled to reduce their mutual 
opposition. There is no detail, 
however insignificant, in the vast complex of 
the Indian •world, which may be left unnoticed, if 
policies have to be framed and possible collisions 
avoided. The task is - beyond the capacity of the 
individual ; many minds study India as a field of 
investment and enterprise ; many times that number 
study India as a problem. 

A new class of writers has come into 
prominence of late years, who seek to further 
the object of Western dominance but by different 
methods. They are afraid of the growing strength 
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of the national movomcnt and of tho synipathj' it may 
secure from tlio move democrntically inclined of 

„ ‘Western countries. In their hasty 

Recent . , t t 

Literature cruisDS across tho ocean of Indian 

humanity, thej' observe tho muek and 
debris that float on the surface but fail to 
contemplate the beauty and the serenity of the 
sentient life, blossoming in the depths below, trailing 
tassels of tremulous tentacles in tho silence of the 
ocean bed, a fairy land that vanishes before the 
disturbance of the thoughtless intruder. They 
present to their countrj'men accounts which satisfy 
so much the craving for sensationalism, feed so much 
the vanity nod self-sufficiency of the West, that they 
become popular and help in no small degree to dry 
up the springs of Western sympathy. 

These are the many sources wbcnce pi'occed the 
vast stream of foreign literature about India, bearing 
on every aspect of Indian life, from her geology and 
climate to her humanity, and her conception of the 
life beyond the grave. There is no science or art 
wlioso resources are not utilised, or to which 
contributions are ‘not made in the study. Every 
aspect of life and activity is studied in its mutual 
relation to other aspects, and to the necessities and 
rCQuiremcnts of tho ruling power. The signiflcanco 
of now developments has to be considered, alignments 
of policy indicated, doubts and hesitations on tho 
part of the administrators removed and their hands 
strengthened, and gathering discontent has to bo 
dissipated by judicious sermons on the failings of tho 
people. In all these matters, tho West is speaking 
not for itself but for others, who are not only alleu to 
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■ h'er in thought and feeling, but whose interests are 
’opposed to its own. Any literature from so tainted 
^ a source must he suspect, and it is 
in character that literature which is ahotvod to 
be almost in exclusive possession 
of the field in India to-day to the discomfi- 
'ture and humiliation of the Indians. The Indian 
point of view in regard to what relates to India has 
been so rarely presented, that it almost lies obscured, 
unrecognised and neglected. The book of Abbe 
‘ Dnhois or of 'WiHiam Archer or of Miss Mayo is 
'published and a wave of indignation passes over the 
country, but an authoritative account of India, which 
'will help the public to judge and decide better, has 
yet to come from the pen of Indian writers. So 
indifferent now are they to a duty so obvious, that it 
required an Englishman to write a book in defence 
of India against the attack of Archer. 

The effect, on the West itself, of the circulation 
of such a literature, it is not difficult to perceive. It 
helps to confirm a natural inclination to contempt, 
born of a sense of superiority and flattering' to it. 
The conscience of the West, more especially of 
England, naturally we.'ik and accommodating in 
regard to the effects of alien rule because so much 
Its effdct interests are involved, is roused 

on tU© West with great difficulty when the domina- 
tion tends to speed up the dissolution 
of what is represented to it as a decaj'ed and 
washed-out civilisation, semi-barbarous at its best 
and clearly unsnited to modern conditions. Not even 
•the jealousy of England, on account of her command- 
ing position, so natural to close rivals such ns 
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Germany or tlie United States or Prance, finds in tlio 
one-sided representation of India as a half civilised 
people, any cause for tlieir sympatliy with them. It 
is foolish to expect any help from these countries in 
the political advance of India. But there are many 
Indians scattered over the colonies, and their 
situation amidst alien surroundings, had in all 
conscience, is likely to get worse, as American and 
colonial opinion hardens against the civilisation to 
which they belong. 

^ Nor would the process of transformation of 
a piebald empire into a Commonwealth be facilitated. 
Outside the ranks of a few extremists no Indian 
On the Empire the severance of the imperial 

connection. No tie is unwelcome to 
Indiana which does not involve impoverishment 
or debasement of the people or any hindrance 
to their self-expression. The closer association 
between the members of the Commonwealth, without 
which no enduring and fruitful connection can 
bo established, would become impossible as a 
result of this persistent and unscrupulous propaganda. 

But what is graver and of .'ar greater moment 
18 the effect on India herself. T)ic couple of millions 
On Educated English educated’ have had, ns 

Indians a result of a denationalising educa- 
tion, the respect for the civilisation 
nnd culture ot their own niotlicrlnna tU-Btroyed 
for the Rrcatcr part. The ovideit'-e of the superiority 
of M-cntern civilisation is homo in upon tlicm 
from so many directions— Iho political superiority 
of tlio Enelish, their higher standard ot life, 
tlielr cniciency as rulers of tlic country, the 
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facilities of travel and communication, their 
achievements in ever5’ branch of science, the 
splendour and range of their literature, and at the 
same time, so effectively has the value of their o'wn 
culture and civilisation been screened from them 
during the course of their education, that the critical 
spirit born of "Western education has not half 
a chance against effects so overpou’ering. A good 
many of them are, as Lord Macaulay wanted them to 
be, ‘ a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, 
hut English in taste, in opinions, in morals and 
in intellect 

Too many succumb to these influences. Of the 
rest, a great number welcome the process of 
Westernisation as necessary, or reconcile themselves 
to it as inevitable ; a few surrive and look upon the 
decay of Indian civilisation as loading to inevitable 
ruin. The whole intellectual armour^’ of the West 
is, however, against these latter, and Westernised 
Indians join forces with the Europeans in a common 
onslaught against what they consider to be a wild and 
preposterous idea. 

On the educated class nevertheless must 
necessarily devolve the responsibility of guiding the 
new forces that have sprung into being in the bosom 
of the people. The discharge of that responsibility is 
by no means facilitated by the conflicts of opinions 
and standards pervading every phase of Indian life 
and activity. They have been themselves subject in 
recent years to a reaction from Westernization, 
which has landed them in varj’ing stages of 
disillusionment, and made for doubts and hesitations 
so disastrous to sustained effort. 
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Nor arc the varied Interests easily reconciled in 
Jinyncw alignment of national policy. The conflict 
of opinion is not perhaps so pronounced in regard to 
a demand for a change in Government. Except for 
^ ose who fear that the scales, now held more or less 
in their favour by the British, may turn against them 
the moment Government passes into the hands of 
Objective of Indians, and those others whose 

Unxeiit present status and dignities are gifts 
from the British — and these form by 
no means an inconsiderable section of the people— 
there is great unanimity of feeling in respect of 
the political demand. In spite of a consensus 
of opinion, however, there is yet no clear perspective 
of the issues involved. The variety of causes 
that have been at work to create a demand for 
a change in Government, the unrest proceeding from 
economic distress, the irritation sfc the thoughtless 
exhibitions of racial arrogance on the part of the 
rulers of the country, the growing self-respect of the 
■educated and their trunc.ated lives, would indicate 
that the movement, such as it is. is not so much for 
a democratic as a national Government. Sentiments, 
habits and interests of all buo the English educated 
portion and even of these last, by no means a 
negligible number, do not square with tho demand 
for a democratic form of Government. There is 
indeed no social theory or economic doctrine, 
exhibited or understood by tho people, on which a 
-democratic michincry may bo set up. Far too many 
labour under tho impression that forms of Govern- 
ment have little to do with tho structure of society, 
its ideals and aspirations. 
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There is indeed a section, fortunately or 
unfortunately small, who recognise the incompati- 
hilities of the material and apparatus, but who believe 
that once Self-Government is set up in the country, 
what is inconsistent or obstrnctive may or can be 
A Delusion ulodified to suit its operations. They 
fail to contemplate the possibility of a 
reverse process on the mechanism, which may 
render it unsuitable for performing those very 
operations which they trust it will execute with 
ease. Thej’ seem oblivious of the truth that 
Government and the people must act and react, each 
on the other, and the one-sided process which they 
contemplate is impossible. 

The bulk of the people, even among the educated, 
have bestowed no thought on the possible effects of 
democratic Government on tbe civilisation, the ideals 
and habits which they hold sacred. Beyond relief 
from the economic distress affecting them, a more 
considerate attitude on the part of the foreigners 
in the countiy and release from the crushing 
weight of officialdom, they expect little to follow 
from the grant of Self-Government. Did they by 
any possibility imagine that the culture and 
civilisation and the social order threaten to be 
altered beyond recognition, there could not be tbe 
least donbt that they would rise with one voice 
against a demand so revolutionary in its effects. 

The intelligentsia maj* rightly claim that, a 
minority though they are, their acquaintance with 
modern conditions and their own education entitle 
them to leadership in the political progress of India, 
and that they are entitled to fashion that progress to 
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tho best of their ability and according to their best 
judgment. That is a claim that requires examination. 
The forward movement in politics in any country in 
the World has been initiated and guided by a 
minority. Tho smallness of their 
Intelligentsia numbers is not therefore against 
them. But thej' have been alienated 
m no Emnll mensnro in thought and feeling from 
he mam body of the people, and to that extent 
ivonld not be trusted as custodians of progress 
armonj with tho ideas of the majority 
tf 1 remain still a class who 

tninl: that Indian civilisation may be adapted to 
modern conditions, or so much of Western civilisation 
aosorhod as to give it the rc<inisite vitality. This 
facile^ formula, so alluringly simple and repeated 
invariably in connection with every discussion of 
Indian progress, but barely conceals the shallowness 
Of thought from whicli it springs. For any policy of 
adaptation, the first condition is a thorough grasp of 
the fundamental principles, and no ono is agreed as 
to what the governing principles of Indian civilisation 
ftre. And in tho prevailing disagi-eemont and doubt 
Ibo task of adaptation lias thoreforo no meaning. 

Start tbon from whichever direction wo may. 

1 18 not long before wo come upon the nature and 
Identity of Indian chilisalion as the very crux of the 
problem. What it Is and what it stands for Ims to ho 
determined, before iU worth and vnluo to the people 
nurtured by it in tho changed conditions can ho 
ascertained. Outlines of its identity have thoreforo 
to lx* discovoreil. l>cforc we can decide how far it 

may be ad.apled or renned to suit modern conditions 
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or whether its supersession by Western civilisation is 
the best way. The task is of the greatest difBcuItj*. 
Indian civilisation, as it exists to-day, represents no 
natural or healthj' growth, continuous and self* 
directed from a historical past. The 
theRroWem shocks of successive invasions of the 
countrj', the stresses and strains of 
foreign rule on vital points least able to bear 
them have made for developments which are 
unnatural in certain directions, suppressed others 
which were normal, and have so tortured it out of 
shape that the lines of correct and true identity are 
discerned with the greatest difficulty*. The 


prepossessions of Western theories, far from being 
helpful, add considerably to the difficulty. Political 
theories in regard to human society are of Western 
creation, largely derived' from experience of Western 
forms of Government, and have for their background 
the conditions and outlook of life there. They are 
with difficulty applied to sets of conditions which 


were ignored by or were unfaniHar to their authors, 
and yet. being the only ones ic the field, they are 
applied without hesitation. 3^3 associations 

that cluster round then remain in respect of 
institutions Indian, where they are wholly out of 
place. These pitfall, in (tec., of Western phra,« 
and fotmnto hare to te 
turn for any eorreef a^fj,;, „f 
phenomena. 
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that comparison, we have to put away all thought ot 
infcnonty or superiority of civilisations, and view 
t lem as bat fundamental racial reactions to different 
envnonments, refined in the process of time out of 
■their cruder adjustments, and facilitating more and 
more, subject to universal laws ot humanity, the full 
and correct expression ot the virtues peculiar to 


The determination of the essential features ot 
Hindu civilisation would help further to define the 
attitude It should adopt towards its sister culture to 
" Inch 77 million Indians now belong. It India is to 
advance nationally and politically, the fissure between 
tlio tiio communities that appears to cut deep into 
•centuries cannot bo ignored. We have to explore the 
possibility Ota fusion ot these cnltiiros, tailing wliich 
we have to deterinino how the two communities may 
welded together tor joint action in national affairs 
Mithoiit sacrifice by each of its distinct identity. 

Its Facets have noxt to reckon with the 


position of the Indian Princes and 
the 81 millions under their rule. In no consider- 
ation of Indian unity or Self-Government, may 
the Indian Princes be treited as isolated units. 
Indian unity is unthinUblo with the Indian States 
left out. In all matters afiecting India as a whole 
their voice has to ho heard and rosiioctocl. In any 
Kchomc of Indian advance, tho Princes ns well as their 
peoples liHvo to play their pfiit. and no Government 
that fails to provide the machinery for tho effective 
eil'ression of their wills in AU-Indin matters can 
Kuanmlee pence or eecority to tho country. Tlic 
Indian States are in varying btnqes of political 
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evolution, some of them little removed from 
tribal despotisms, others highly advanced; nor are- 
their relations with the Central Government of a. 
uniform character which would easily yield a common, 
formula of political relationship. 

The many millions of untouchables constitute for- 
the most part even now a dark continent into which 
the Missionary alone ventured for many decades. 
The higher classes have but recently followed his lead, 
and have yet to work out n programme of uplift 
supported by religious conviction and social tbeorj',. 
In a Self-Governing India there should be due 
safeguards against their reversion to the degradation 
and helplessness from which the Missionary tried to. 
uplift them. > 

Hindu and Muhammadan, Christian and Pars!,. 
Brahmin and Pariah, prince and peasant, the rich 
and the poor, no one may be left out of account in a 
policy of national consolidation and progress. A 
formula has to be devised that will be acceptable to. 
all and rouse the enthusiasm of all, under the spell 
of which each will contribute the best that is in him,, 
and which will rouse, on the one hand, from the more 
progressive the energies required and, on the other, 
will enable the more conservative element to be 
used as a steadying influence that will prevent 
dangerous explosions of the new national temper. 

One sought in vain till tho other day in the 
literature on Indian nationalism for a formula so 
potent, so wide in its scoite. Economic distress 
affected tho poor. They formed a large part of the 
people ; but they wore ignorant and Inert. The rich 
were unaffected. The English educated classes felt 
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deeply the humiHation of subjection, but they had 
little social influence nnti they wci'O but 2 millionfl. 
There was growinR alienation between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, between the upper and lower strata, 
and bot\YOon the rulers and the ruled. There was 
growing poverty, and the moral fibre of the people 
was weahoning. These were obstacles which appeared 
insuperable. 

But the miracle has been wrought. Wbat seemed 
impossible but- a decade ago has happened. The 
leader has arisen, who is rapidly uniting into one 
compact power peoples and communities in all stages 
A M dem divergent lines of evolution, 

. Miracio He has made nationalism a practical 
' and intelligible creed to tho masses, 

physically and morally prostrate by the subjection 
of centuries. He is fast taaiting it tho one 
principle of action of their lives. Tlie impulse 
tabing hirth in him has fired multitudes and 
transformed their commonpl.ace virtues into deeds of 
national 'heroism. Even the growing resentment 
against the British rule has by the magic of bis 
influence been made to elevatie and strengthen 
character instead of spending itself in futile out- 
bursts. 'Whether, conciliated or obstructed, Indian 
nationalism is bound to deepen and spread. 

But nationalism will have but traversed a part of 
the way on the attainment of freedom from foreign 
domination. Tlic graver problems would arise after 
the withdrawal of Britain from tho government of the 
country. In India tho question is not tho descent of 
political power from the upper to the lower strata of 
a homogeneous people but its transfer from a foreign 
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race, hitherto in domination, to a people of very 
varied composition hitherto held in subjection. What 
is required is more a horizontal than a vertical 
distribution of power. When that is effected and the 
various communities have been welded together into 
a political whole, there would still remain the 
question how the new found liberties 
are to be used with reference to 
Staggering Indian culture nud civilisation. Is 
nationalism a demand for, or a protest 
against Westernisation ? Is the national Government 
to speed up, or arrest the dissolution of Indian 
cultures ? What form is the national Government 
to take ? Will an aristocratic culture like that, 
of the Hindus, or a theocracy like that of Islam, 
square with a democratic form of Government ^ 
The mind staggers before problems such as these, 
but there ought to be no wavering, no staggering, for 
solved they must be, and solved by the efforts 
of the best intellects in the country. The 
writer lays no claim whatever to an ability to 
scale the heights that, rising one behind the 
other in limitless succession, lead up to the sks*. 
But he views with grave misgivings the effects, 
of the writings of the West in regard to India, most 
of them contemptuous or prejudiced, which, far from 
being helpful, tend to obscure or confound the issues 
for many thousands of his countrymen, and lower 
their motherland in their eyes and in the eyes of the 
World. Indians have therefore to interpret India 
for themselves and for the World. It is that 
reflection that has nerved the writer to an 
endeavour which he knows is beyond bim. Perhaps 
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It may serve to stimnlato others to' bestow 
thought on the subject and give rise to a 
Purpose of l*tcvct«ro in India itself from the 
the Author pon of Imlinns, which will, if it 

, does not prevent India being judged 
nnheanl. at least prevent edneated Indians from 
accenting interested distortions of -n-cstern writers 
ns representing the true pictnro of their own 
motherland, and what is more vital to the welfare 
ol the country, cn.able them to discern more clearly 
tire correct hues on uhich slic has to advance. 



2. THE BACKGROUND 


Magnitude of the Country — Racial Diversify — 
Geographical Unity — An Instnictive Contrast — 
Fertility — Climate, Its Discipline, Instances — 
Importance of Fundamental Facts. 

' l"'HEEE are certain fundamental facts of Indian 
existence which have to serve as a background 
in considering olmost every problem of Indian 
progress. They are often forgotten or ignored, if 
remembered, so much so that the discussion of 
Indian questions has suffered from the failure to give 
them due subordination to the basic facts of Indian 
existence. The first of these is the extent of the 
country. India is spoken of as n country much ns 
any country in Europe, such ns Italy or Prance or 
England or even Greece, Holland or Denmark. 
Except Russia, however, not one of the countries 
of Europe is bigger than an Indian province, and the 
smaller countries like Holland or Switzerland are 
little larger than an Indian District in charge of 
a Collectoi’. One night spent in a railway train 
would take one across France or England or along 
the whole length of Italy. It is but a fea- hours’ 
sail from London to Amsterdam, and 
Magmtude more to Christiania. Compare 

the Country it with a journey of four or five days 
in India required for traversing the 
length of the country and then one realises that India 
is no countiT but a continent. From the Indus in. 
the west to the Brahmaputra in the east it is more 
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than 1,800 miles wide, from Kashmir in the north 
to Cape Comorin in the south it is again as many 
miles long. 

It is a size less than that of the United States 
which is bigger hy two-thirds, and of Australia which 
is nearly as large. But both countries haTe popula- 
tions far less numerous than that of India. Against 
the 850 millions of India there are but 122 in the 
States and a bare G million in the Island continent. 
To correspond to India in point of density of 
population, the United States must have no 
less than 580 and Australia 610 millions. 

A population so numerous as one-fifth of the 
entire human race must bo necessarily varied in 
racial composition. Bacial homogeneity has not been 
nehievofl even in small countries of Europe. There, 
no loss than two or throe racial elements may go 
into the composition of the population ; as for 
example in Britain. In Franco th'>rB is an equal 
number, in Germany besides the T.-utons there are 
the Slavs, in ITungarj' there are t lo Mugjars besides 
the Teutonic nungarinns. Bron in the colonies no 
more than a couple of hur.'<'-*d years old, racial 
nniformity does not exist except, perhaps among the 
six millions of AnstmlKinH, nnd a million and a half 
>^ow ZenlnmlorH, where however, it is for the most 
part due to ruthless exterim.iation or the gradual 
extinetion of indigenous nire« Of the 122 millions 
in the I'liited ? hies 12 millions nro 
nivenity Negroes, or ol Negro oxtmetion. 

More than 12 mil.tm nr<* German nnd 
there -tc a considemhle numb'* of Jews. Italians 
and ropreseiitnli\«'S of pracltr.iLj' exery country 
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m Europe, besides tie Red Indians. In Canad.a 
fery nearly three millions nro French. The whole 
of the province of Quebec is their special field, 
and there are but ten millions of settlers' in 
the whole of Canada. In Sooth Africa there are 
the Dutch as well ns the English settlers, and. no 
fusion has yet taken place, or is likely to take place. 
And there are, besides these, about 6 million 
Negroes and about a quarter of a million of South 
African Indians. In the face of the racial features of 
these countries, it is not surprising that the 
850 millions of Indians in India are of varied 
composition. 

The third feature is the configuration of the 
country which, as will be seen, has important political 
consequences. Continent as it is, India is a region 
in itself, marked out from the test of Asia, by the 
largest mountain chains in the world, the Himalayas, 
and offering few inlets to the country to the 
invader. The famous passes of the Khaiber 
and Bolan are more easily penetrated than defended. 
The Khaiber pass is a narrow gorge for about SO 
miles of its route leading from Kabul to Peshawar, 
and the rest of the pass lies through very difficult 
mountain valleys. Within the country itself 
however, there are few obstacles to the invader. 
From the Indus to the Brahmaputra in the north 
the country is one continuous plain, less than 600 feet 
above the sea level, with scarce an obstruction worth 
considering, and made up of the fine silt deposited by 
the Himalayan rivers. The whole of the peninsular 
portion of India south of this low land is a plateau 
varying from two to three thousand feet above the 
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lovpl of tlu' Kcn, boiintlfd on the west by the iirfcipiloiiH 
stoops of tbo 'Western Olmts, nnil on tlio «i«t by tbo 
less eontmnous and loss elet’ntctl hills of tbo Kastorn 
Glmts. Tlicre is no eontiniions chain of mountains 
to shut tbo plateau off from the Indo^GanRolio plain. 
As a mattor of fact, tlio Amvalli hills carry it ns far 
as the Rate of Delhi, and while easy communication 
from oast to west to the south of this gate is rendered 
^ ^ impossible by this extension, the 

Vntty passage to the south from the north 
is facilitated. Neither the Vindhya 
nor tbo Satpurns roach anywhere near tlm oa.st 
coast of the peninsula. Practically therefore, ns 
far na Capo Comorin, the country is one and 
indivisible geographically. 'What the Western Ghats 
shut off from the rest of India is but a narrow 
strip, never at its greatest breadth more than flO 
miles, and on the east, there ate numerous points of 
entry from the coast to the plateau, and beyond, to 
the north. 

These facts bring out strongly the geographic 
unity of India. None of the mo ntains in India ate 
long enough to isolate one tract ‘rom another. The 
Western Ghats are the only exception, but what 
they isolate is but a long narrow strip as already 
stated, and even along them there are gaps more 
or loss affording easy access, not. bly the Pftlgbat Gap, 
where the mountain chain sinks to the level of only a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
rest of the country cannot bo said to be divided into 
any well-defined regions chametevised by difficulty 
of access from tbo presence of mountain chains or 
impassable rivers or deserts, or isolated by regions 
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sQch as swamps. The conti-ast which Europe 
presents to Intha in this respect is strikinR 
and instructive. 

Great Britain and Ireland arc islands “ vinited by 
the ocean, separated by the sc.a Spain is cut off 
from Franco by the Pyranecs ; Italy from the north 
by the Alps : Norway and Sweden are separated by 
tho Kielon ; Austria-Hiinsary has the Carpathians, 
^ ^ ^ while Switzerland is ringed nil round 

l^ntraat the Alps. Greece has in the north 

the Corinthian mountains. This 
differentiation of Europe into isolated tracts, more or 
loss inaccessible, and therefore sheltered from easy 
penetration, made for a congeries of nations. They 
prevented ndmivturos and infusions in the population 
which racial contacts bring in their train. In India, 
on the other hand, there was no serious hindn\nc6 to 
the movement of peoples and cornmnnltics from one 
end of tho country to the other: nothing to prevent 
them from settling down in close proximity to others 
of a different race or religion and to bringing them 
together in mutual association. This has. as a-ill 
be seen, important bearings on the course of 
Indian Historj’. 

The fourth important feature is the character of 
the soil and its bearing on rural economics. The 
Gangetic plain is, ns has been said, made up of the 
fine alluvium deposited annually by the Himalayan 
rivers. The soil thus formed is nmoug the most 
fertile in the World. The plnteau consists, for the 
. . most part, of the fine red soil, and 

' the so-called black cotton soil, 

which is no less fertile. In most parts of the 
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country no less than two crops may be raised during 
the year, and the warmth of the sun facilitates 
renewal of the soil so rapidly as to render the long 
rotations of the "West unnecessary in India. The 
heat of the sun speeds up plant growth, and the 
period required to reach maturity is much less m 
India than in Europe for the same kind of crop. 
The sugarcane that takes a year and a half in a 
subtropical island like Hawaii for reaching maturity 
requires in India not more than 10 or 11 months. 
The not result is that, acre for acre, India will grow 
more in a given time than Europe, and with far less 
exertion. The deep ploughing which exposes the soil 
to the beneficial action of the sun is not required in 
India in the same degree, nor is manual exertion 
demanded to the same extent. 

The fifth and the last to bo mentioned is tho 
climate. What may be called a cool climate in India 
exists only in a few districts above 6.000 feet level of 
the sea, such ns Kashmir. Simla, Darjeeling and 
other hill stations. In the rest of India the climate 
is more or less tropical. Peninsular India alone is 
within the Tropics ; the nortli is beyond tho Tropic 
of Cancer, but as the former is a plateau and the 
^ latter is a level plain, these differences 

in lemperatarc arc somowhat equa- 
lised. The most charncteriat.e feature in the Indian 
climate is the monsoon whicl) follows the hot season 
when evorj thing tends to dr) up. The temperature 
during the latter season rnn(.‘s usually from 100 to 
ns high ns 182 degrees r.ll. Heat by itself is not 
half BO enervating ns heat accompanied by moisture. 
OnlUo Avail, compelled to atruggle (or oxiateuco in 
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the dry desert of Arabia and often to make long 
journeys in the scorching heat of the sun, the effect 
has been to produce a hardy constitution. But, 
when heat is accompanied by humidity, the effect is 
almost the reverse. In the Gangetic plain the 
heavj* rains of the monsoon, the poor drainage 
resulting from the excessively slow fall in the land 
towards the sea, and a highly retenti%’e soil 
conspire to produce what has been described as a 
Turkish bath. In the plateau of Eajputana, the 
Punjab and parts of Bombay the climate is drier. 
In the south the climate is “ hot for three months 
and for the rest of the year hotter 

These differences are marked in the peoples 
that inhabit the tracts. The most sturdy sections 
of the peoples are in the dr>' deserts of Eajputana 
and colder regions of the Punjab, Kashmir, Nepal, 
while the most anremic and emo- 
Its Discipline steamy Bengal. The 

comparatively dry tracts of the Konkan have 
developed the hardier Maratha. The more virile 
Sikhs took their origin in the North, while in 
the South the more philosophical developments of 
later Hinduism had their origin. The final overthrow 
of Buddhism and the re-establishment of Hinduism 
on a secure footing, was the work of Brahmin 
reformers of the South. 

The physiological effects of humid heat have 
been described by E. C. Ward in his hook on ‘ Climate ’ : 

* The uniformly hlgli temperatura of th© tropica especially 
combined with high humidity and the charactanstically small 
variability of temperature have certain well-established 
physiological effects. Among thasa the following are commonly 
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noted; increased respiration, docroaaed pulse action, profuse 
perspiration, lesser activity of the stomach and intestines, 
tendency to digestive disoedera, depreciation of bodily and 
mental activity, enervation, indifference, disinclination to 
exertion, in fact a general ill-defined condition of debility, 
increased inactivity of the liver and auroxcitation of the kidneys. 
In heat evaporation is slight. Blood becomes more dilute, 
there is deficiency m the number of red corpuscles in 
consequence of the dlmlui^ed proportion of oxygen in the 
heart; there la less power to do work, greater fatigue from 
work j lower vitality, all these render the body Isss liable 
to resist disease and an nnsmic condition is most wide- 
spread in the tropica.’ 

The more detailed effects of climate on man 
have not yet been fully ascertained, but the 
researches so far made have yielded results of 
considerable interest. In the tropics man requires 
only CO to 70 per cent, of the muscle-forming 
constituent of food, viz., proteid required in tho 
West. There are other differences in food brought 
■on by tho different calorific re<iuircment8 of cold 
and hot countries, and these hare resulted again in 
important differences in the composition of blood 
and urine, as indicated in the Tables below, 
taken from Mukerjee's ‘ Prinuples of Comparative 
Economics’. 


1. BLO >r 


COMPOK«J»T8 

EUnOFSONS 

BENOALI3 

Bed corpuscles 

6 raiUion- . 

5f4 millions. 


. . 8.000 ., 

0,000 

HarTOOglobin 

JOO per ce t. 

80 to 00 per cent. 

Specific gravity 


1,058. 

Protcid 

. . 10 per cent. 

18 per cent. 

Total eoliils 

.. 21 percent. 

20 per cent. 

Balls 

0'78 per cent 

rOo per cent. 

CVdnnde in scrum 

.. 0*95 per cent. 

0 72 per cent. 

-Coagulation 

4 minutes. 

2 minutes. 

lilood prMSure 

115-130 m.m. 

IlO-llS m.ra. 
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II. URINE 


COMrOIf£^■TS 

EUltOPEA.XS 

BKUG.VUS 

Quantity 

1,440 c.c. 

1,200 c.c. 

Specific cravitv 

.. 1,020. 

1,013. 

"Urea 

. . 35 e.m. 

13 g.m. 

Nittosftrv 

la „ 

6 „ 

viuondes 

„ 

10 „ 

Phosphates 

3-5 „ 

0-918 „ 

Uric acid 

. . 0-75 „ 

0-452 „ 

Sulphates 

2-5 „ 

1-880 „ 


Apart from differences in diet and its conse- 
quences, there are others on the physical frame which 
are but slowly coming to be realised. The physical 
characteristics of the races of manlvind are being 
traced back to climate. The purposes, which the 
pigment of the skin serves, are too well known to bo 
detailed here. The intensive beat of Africa has 
brought the skin circulation of the negro nearer the 
surface, and enlarged the sweat pores to enable more 
rapid evaporation. For a similar reason, he has the 
swollen red lips and open mouth. On the other 
hand, of the inhabitant of Centnil Europe which has 
very cold., wintei's, the skin circulation is deeper and 
the complexion is therefore a pale W'hite. The 
flesh diet of Europe has made for stronger develop- 
ment of the jaw muscles, and their weight and 
attachment has had no small influence on the shape 
of the Bui'opean skull. 

The contrast in point of climate between 
Eorope and India was borne in upon me .with 
■striking effect, when going into the Park in Paris at 
noon on the day of my arrival in June. I saw tennis 
being played with zest oo several courts. Except 
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perhaps in hill stations in India, *ftt that tiino of the 
year, no one will daro to have a set. Other evidences 
no less striking brought homo to mo tho dilTcrenco. 
Nor was tho differcnco to bo noted in myself any tho 
loss. Except i)crhaps a couple of hours spent at 
meals taken at restaurants, I was on my legs from 7 
in the morning to sometimes 11 in theniglit; and 
little accustomed as I was to walk in India, my legs 
never wearied. I ato oftencr and more substantial 
foods. I slept not more than 5 or C hours, 
often loss, and I had almost double the amount 
of substantial reading. Generally I worked under 
higher pressure, and did not feel worse. It was 
possible, however. I made insufheient allowances 
for the stimulus of surroundings which were 
novel and unfamiliar, and the effect of the increased 
velocity with which things moved in the "West. I 
had not an opp'brtunity to stay sufficiently long to 
eliminate these effects, but I mode enquiries of my 
own countrymen who had stayed long in the 
country, and they were unanimous in praising the 
effects of the climate. Indeed, tire striking contrasts 
of the season — a cold winter, when life is spent 
indoors for the most part followed by a spring when 
trees burst into blossoms, and all sentient things 
beat with the vigorous pulsations of a new life and 
predisposition to bodily exertion for the sake of the 
warmth so welcome in a cold climate, are the factors 
in what has been cnllcd the clhnatio discipline. The 
tendency of the Indian climato is to adapt man to 
work which is slow, steady and leisurely, and not of 
the kind that demands intensive effort, for the 
latter produces perspiration which is inconvenient 
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nnd vexatious, especially when it is not easily 

^ evaporated as in humid climates. 

Instances ^ , . 

Climatic effects maj' be noticed not 

only on man, but on the produce of the soil also. 
It has been established that wheat produced in cold 
climates has a larger proteid content than the same 
cereal grown in the tropics. The slower growth of 
the plants in cold climates must necessarily make for 
the differences in Quality. The silk worm that 
produces only one brood in Europe tends to have 
several broods in India, and with that disposition 
there is a tendency to gradual degeneration both in 
the size of the worm, and the quality as well as the 
quantity of the silk it produces. In regard to other 
animals and plants, what is true of wheat and the 
silk worm must apply, and climate will bo found to 
prodnco more or loss similar effects, even though in 
the case of these latter they have not yet been 
investigated and determined with accuracy. 

These are the fundamental facts in regard to 
India which are of the greatest importance, but 
wbich nevertheless are lost sight of in considerations 
connected with India. The European, of all races, has 
had the closest acquaintances with the various 
parts of the World. He has travelled, conquered 
and settled in many of these, and yet in his hasty 
judgments of alien civilisations, he has little thought 
of climates and their effects. Ho would seek refuge 
in the hills from the bent of the plains in India and 
would, at the price of long separation, avoid for his 
wife and children the disastrous effect of the climate, 
hut has seldom the breadth of vision to .see in the 
enfeebled fmme of tbc native, whose failure to keep 
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Up to the standards of his efficiency he condemns so 
ranch, the cumulative effect of successive generations 
of tropical heat. Nor will the Indian, eager to prove 

Important, of thinRs Westefn, com- 

Fundamental pi'omise his position by the admission 
Facta that his fund of physical energy is not 


equal to that of the European. The 
continental character of the country pressed into 
service with eagerness in every political argument 
against Indian Self-Government is conveniently 
forgotten when Hinduism is described as a miscellany 
of creeds and the people as a medley of races, 
whereas that one fact would have sufficed for all the 
explanations required, and deprived the criticism of 
Its point. The misuse of these facts renders it more 
necessary to detail their effects ncciirately and at 
tlie right place. Science has not progressed 
sufficiently far to eliminate from man the effects of 
the larger forces of nature wl.ich constitute his 
environment. Temperature nml humidity are 
bejond scientific control. .Mountain barriers cannot 
be created to order, to isolate tracts and mnl.e them 
the nurseries of nations. Nor i.rc the features of 
India on the narrow scale of a mere country. A 
the risk of their 

Mtalit) aml unterprise. but lliej m,ij also so organise 
or onh-r Iheir lives. ll,„t what is hu-king in the 
eiuiroiimeiit may Ik- made good hy the Kaerillciiig 
of thiMps less Mini lo progiess. Thus docs a 
« iM!iM.tmii gel Its tuJe. What efT,.ctH Iialian einiron- 
t'lei.i teiHls to puHliK-e on the inhahil,int«. and how 
oirll.e nioreadwTM- of the« have been eliminaled 
or ne^ltm!i^«•.l. and Mlmt furdier n<liiibf ments are 
m-«•^-ary. jt ^^il! ts- the imrpOKC. of suhvequent 
ohni-lerw to rtMcal. * 
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Charges Commonly Levelled — Foreigner's Angle 
of Vision — Us Tme Origin — Abundant Land — 
Simplicity of Life — Problem of Labour — Effect 
oil the Family — Parallels Elsewhere — Ancestral 
Worship — Corporate Life and Equality — Among 
W ome 11 — Mutual Adjustment — Humanising 

Influence — Its Disintegration — by a 
Modern Administration — Charges Considered — 
Status Afforded — Enterprise Encouraged — 

Fragmentation under New Conditions — Its Real 
TFcnfcucss — The Future — Absence of a Poor Lajt*^ 

I N common ^Tith other features of Hindu civilisation. 

the Joint family has been condemned bj* 
practically every observer from the "SVest. According 
to them it is a nursery for idlers> for the assured 
prospect of sharing tho wealth prodviced by the more 
enterprising members of the family would tend to 
tahe away the stimulus to similar endeavours from 
those that come after them. At its 
CwfSy Kcessivc sub- 

Levelled division of property and fragmentation 
of land into holdings of uneconomic 
size, making for a considerable wastage of productive 
effort. The third charge, which follows from the 
second, is that the litigious habit of the people is 
directly due to it. A fourth is that the obligation on 
the individual to share his earnings with members 
of his family prevents the accumulation of capital, 
and therefore, of large scale enterprise. 
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Each of these criticisms, it need hardly ho said, 
is based on extremely shallow observations. Tho 
misconceptions are natural to people who have grown 
xinder systems in many respects the opposite of the 
Joint family. The various incidents of the Indian 
Joint family are comprehended with difficulty by 
those who look upon the support of aged parents or 
loss favourably circumstanced brothers or sisters in 
distress, not as a religious or moral obligation but as 
a favour not ordinarily to be expected of them. Nor 
is there anything in the growth of property in the 
West to enlarge and elevate family 
Angfr^Vialon obligations. The Roman idea of 
property, as a right more than a 
responsibility and as individualistic, was fatal to the 
^'xtonsion of the family circle beyond tlio man, his 
wife and children. Tho law of primogonituro, 
henencial as it is in several of its cfTeets on society, 
in neither equitable nor fair, and wbat has superseded 
it among the ordinary peoples in tho West is no 
jnore generous than a title bestowing a shiiro 
in the property of the decca^v-d on the wife and, m 
.a lesser degree, on her children : fanulinr only 
with these forms of ii.npritance. they nntiinilly 
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Its True Origin 


are unable to visualise the delicacy of adjustments 
required in a Joint family and the subordination 
of individual inclinations and wishes to the require- 
ments of a corporate life, and their hasty judgment 
is accepted as correct. 

But the Joint family had a purpose to serve. 
Its roots lie deep in the necessities of Indian life. 
To understand whs* this singular institution has 
taken its rise in India and remains the most striking 
feature of her civilisation, one has to understand 
a little of Indian rural economics. The fertilitj* of 
the soil and its generous response to 
treatment has already been dwelt 
npon. It is not perhaps what it was in the now 
more or less exhausted soils of the countiy, hut we 
have to go back to the early days of India when soils 
were virgin, and then consider the abundant return 
they gave in spite of the indifferent treatment 
bestowed upon them. The cultivation to this day 
by no means fully occupies a farmer and his familj*, 
tilling with their own hands. The implements used 
are of the simplest description, usuallj made free of 
charge by the village carpenter and blacksmith. The 
costliest item is a pair of bullocks, and even now a 
fairly good pair can be had for about 200 rupees. 
But there were in the past, and there are still, a large 
number of poorer farmers who hire bullocks for 
Abundant ploughing their lands. The land 
Land which IS now difficult to obtain was in 
abundance then, and even now land 
can be had at Rs. 10 per acre in dry land tracts. In 
ancient days land was in abundance and became the 
property of those who cat the jungle first. 
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The simplicity of life is tho next feature to l)e 
considered. Tho climate is such that but a fow’ of tho 
rpQuivemonts, which colder climato demands, have to 
bo met. The heat ami liumidity mnho life in the 
open not only desirable but welcome. Shelter against 
the cold and tho ponetmtinfi winds of tho winter is 
not required in tho samo degree, nor is a fireside 
necessary. The dress lias to be the simplest in most 
parts of the country to make tho effects of climato less 
disconcerting. There is less rapid loss 
of tho heat of the body, for the 
difference between the temperature 
of the body and of the surroundings is much less, 
and food of high calorific value is not required. Meat 
is far less a necessity than in tho West, and is 
harmful if not taken in moderation. Alcoholic drinks 
heat up the body further, where the flow of heat is 
not from the body to the surroundings ns in the 
West, but the other way about. The result is that 
a very simple standard of life is all that is required. 
Under the general indisposition to bodily exertion ou 
account of the inconvenience of the perspiration 
that follows and its irksomeness under high tempera- 
ture, the tendency is towards lower rather than 
higher standards of efficiency. Tho abundance of 
nature conspires tow’ards the samo end. 

Under tho stress of these conditions the supply 
of laborer became precarious. 1 \ the labourer was ill 
paid, all that was necessary for him was to set up as 
a cultivator hiniBelf. for which little capital was 
required. It, on tho other band, t o was paid high 
wages, the inducement to indcpcnde< t cultivation was 
even greater from tho certainty of a surplus 
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necnmulating from \7ages, that would suffice as 
capital. la all climates with an ahandaace of virgia 
Proble of matter how diflScult and 

Labour costly independent cultivation is, the 
deficiency of labour is a feature of 
early rural economy. It boa been the experience of 
capitalists in America and Australia that labourers, 
taken out on contract to serve on their huge estates, 
deserted and scattered verj* soon after they arrived 
to set up life as independent farmers. Abundance 
of nature and a simple life most have made the 
problem of hired labour in early India far more 
difficult. This had no small share in the formation 
of castes. But this effect will be dealt with later. 

For the present the reaction on the family alone 
will be considered. The only labour on which the 
cultivator could rely was that of his sons and the rest 
of his family. The extent of the land depended on 
the number of members in the family able to work. 
The greater the number, the greater the extent of 
the farm, and the larger the farm, the greater the 
surplus and the prosperity. The ascent of the 
social ladder was determined by the size of the 
propert}'. The ss'stem of inheritance, under which 
on the death of the father property was divided 
among the sons, would have operated as a serious 
set back. For the same difficulties which the farmer 
had to face in building up a largo property would 
have to be encountered more or less by the sons ns 
well, and the climb up to social position would have 
bad to be made over again by eacb of tbe sons. The 
law of primogeniture was and even now is less suited 
to these circumstances; for on the younger sons 
s 
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leaving the estate to start farming or trade on their 
own account, the eldest son would have found 
Effect on property bej-ond bis capacity to 

the Family cultivate. A Joint family, on the 
other hand, in which the sons helped 
to till and continued the cultivation of the father’s 
property jointly, would under normal conditions not 
only strengthen hnb improve their position both in 
point of status and wealth ; for the joint work wduld 
have effected several economies in labour, in capital 
outlay, and in the farm equipment. The expenses of 
setting up sepai'atc houses is also saved. Additions 
to the size of the farm would have followed and the 
ancestral homo would have gradually increased in 
dimensions, and wealth increased and the 
family multiplied. 

The development of the Joint family was then 
naturally a necessary result of the conditions of 
Indian life. It may bo stated that it is by no means 
confined to India. It exists in China, though in a 
r U \3 slightly modified form. Even in 

ELiowhere Austria in Europe, in parts of the 

countrj' where labour is difficult to 
obtain, the members ol the lamily do not separate on 
the death of tho father. They continue to cultivate 
jointly because labour cannot fio had Or is dear. 

Economic in origin ns tb< Indian Joint family is, 
the economic bond was not n lut kept tho members 
^ ^ j in co'pnrtnersuip. Economic motive 

tVorahlp could not bo allowed to remain 

‘ long in tho foreground without 

giving rise to the forces of Bclf-iotoroBt. What kept 
the family together was ancestral ^vorBlnp. and 
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tho worship of the family deity, and the numerous 
ceremonies connected with these in which nil the 
members hnd to take part. 

This elevated it from the cruder motives of 
individual gain and independent living. Tho 
association in one household of married couples, 
parents, and grand-parents tends to soften 
tho angularities of temperament and habit. Of 
collisions of temper and habit, of jealousies and 
suspicions, there ought to be no occasion in the 
household. The elder members will moderate the 
impetuosity of tho younger, and the patience 
and exporicnco and the wider perspectives of the 
elder would limit tho youthful 
^**£f«**^ enthusiasms nod indiscretions of tho 
and Equality younger and prevent much of their 
cruder manifestations. There is 
restraint right through tho household, tho 
restraint from word or deed that might eanse 
ofTonce or pain. There is respect for tho elders, 
tenderness for tho sick and maimed. Within 

there is an undcrI>iog spirit of equality which 
demands equal share in income, as well as in 
feasts and festivities, irrespective of ago and 
infirmity. The huslKind who fancied a snrcc for 
his wife would not dream of denjing the present of a 
similar kind to his sisters-in-law. Tho child of one 
cannot have ornaments bestowed on it that a child 
of a similar age of the brother or sister has to go 
without. What is goo<l for one is good for all. No 
special favour is allowed to be shown by any mother 
to her children which may not he shared by other 
children in the household. 
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As the male members take counsel with the 
father, so the women look to the mother or grand- 
mothor in all matters connected with the observ.ince 
of custom in clmrity, in feeding dependants, and in 
every other matter, which is the special field of the 
wonientolk The mother's special concern is the 
health and happiness of her married daughters. By 
l er attention and help she tries to make up tor the 
1 e iciencies in life of the less fortunately married 
among them. If one is sickly and cannot stand the 
Among strain of work in her husband’s 

Woraon household, she is brought home 

^1'a‘laently for a change and rest : if she 
ispoor.the mctlicr usually llnds money to help her 
n hei dillloultics— and mothers, be it remembered, 
have several opportunities for laying by money saved 
out of household ciponditure. It she has no 
ornament, the mother parts with some of her own. 
To redress in these ways, and so far ns in her power 

uwriM% among daughters 
mimed to dilToront families, is her first concern. 
Jiio sons, their wives and children lake a secondary 
place in her tlioiiglits. Among these, ns among her 
d.iugliters, the first place in her thoughts is tor the 
less fortunate and the less happy. 

What is true of the niiattc.ss of the household is 
true thougli in a lesser degree, of oi ery other inemher 
t the family. Close association of the moinhcrs 
|•nables them to determine with accuracy the incpiali- 
lu-siii physical and mental endownients. and what 
may ,,, log,(,„,ate|y ei|H-etcd of then, and what not. 

\\ hat is heyond eontrel of one is tolerated or endured 
') ollu.rs. A memher incapable of hard iiork 
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is not expected to oontribate his sbarc to the fiiinily 
income though lie is allowed a share in the earnings 
as much as others. In these arrangements of the 
Mutual Joint family the spirit of equality is 
Adjustment therefore at its best, for it is no hard 
and fast rule that sets np rigid aiid 
uniform standards, ignoring difference in tempera- 
ment, in aptitude, and in moral and physical 
endowments. It is rather that equality which makes 
full allowances for these, and is ready to mitigate as 
far as possible the consequences of deficiencies, such 
as those described above. 

The Joint family affords the best training in the 
humanities. Love and affection carried beyond the 
narrow circle of the family to embrace relations of 
the second and the third degree, and the chme 
adjustment necessary in a family of many members 
living together, all based on an intimate knowledge of 
their qualities and feelings, helped 
to develop the understanding and 
cultivate emotions, and to e.verciso 
these virtues in dealing with those who were not 
of their flesh and blood. The self is subordinated 
to the non-self. Even in those moments when the 
self is apt to he lost in itself, or to ba vigorously 
assertive and exclusive as in the early years of 
married life and love, when it would have the world 
all to itself, these indulgences are allowed only in 
moderation. 

The mutual helpfulness enables the Joint family 
to tide over difficult times.. It assures ta individual 
members in distress the sympathy and attention and 
help of n large circle of relations. It fosters and 
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perfects family affections. It furthers co-operative 
effort towards the maintenance of a common status, 
of a common standard ot life and of a common 
cultural lord. The ancestral n-orshiii ot the Joint 
family helps the members to hold sacred the memory 
of deceased members, and induces them to 
discharge faithfully the obligations incurred by 
them. (Thus it is in India that the debts of a 
man long dead, tor which there is no legal document 
ID support, are ncrertheless honoured by his 
relations and paid back to the last pic without 
recourse to law courts. 

If the features described above are understood 
correctly, it is not dinicult to realise that the Joint 
family is at its best only under certain conditions. 
Opportunities to increase the family income corres- 
ponding to the increase in the number of members 
must exist to maintain the family as a whole in the 
status to which it is accustomed, and those 
opportunities must exist in crafts or professions which 
the family has followed, or which do not tend to 
place the family in a lower status. So long ns these 

conditions exist, the Joint family would be in its 

perfection. Hut a gre.at m.ny of them have 

disappeared and the rest n-e on their way to 
diwippearing. Ijand is no lo .ger to bo hod for 
the clearing, trades and cmf and professions to 
%\liirh the people wero aceiistu -led no longer nourish 
under inoderii conditions of t.erre competition and 
1,4 studied neglect. Tht* family income is 

Iii.iiitiT.'TMl.m at a standstill or is fast diminishing 
and the cUimnnts are on the 
increase. U is t.mftll wonder if tlie obligations 
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of the Joint family are irksome and if the 
corporate life is no longer possible under the 
disparity of occupations pursued and the 
consequent inequality of incomes. A peasant 

cultivator may have one son who is a flourishing 
•lawyer, another a humble priest and a third following 
his own humble profession. The exigencies of his 
profession may prevent^ the laws'er from staying 
with the rest of the members of the family and 
adjusting his standards to a common level. Nor 
does the lawyer escape the individualistic bent of 
his Western training and Western contact. 
Obligations of Joint family are forgotten or repudiated. 
The attitude of the lawyer reacts on other members 
of the household. What is not respected by one 
tends to be treated in the same way by others. In 
this atmosphere of jealousy and resentment, the 
legality of the Joint family alone is considered, a 
result seen to'daj’ in the ever increasing I'ecourse 
to law courts to decide family differences. 

As if to meet these requirements, civilised 
administration has provided all the facilities required 
for legal decisions on every detail of inheritance laws. 
An individualistic administration, individualistic in 
its civil and criminal law and individualistic in its aims 
and ideals, tempts a verj' large class — increasingly 
large — to restrict their affiliations to the narrow 
circle of their own wives and children, 
Assist^^y and repudiate obligations incurred 
AdminUtration even by themselves for their own 
advancement. The descent from a 
more to a less exacting level of moral excellence is 
the easiest thing in the world, and in India, the 
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littin f of their administration, 

Ob If r ru'' '■’'"■■eoment of the 

of the flow of fam.ly affectiona in their own case, has 
not trten place ,„ the case of the imitators. 

the charf-es levelled 
® f<*'raily. The charge that. it breeds 
aiors has no foondation. In the old social order, and 
one that it is replacing, the Joint family 
Charges fostered status. What that status 

Considered was was determined by the position 

and family, its resources in wealth 

and the character of its members, Whatever it was, 

flr^ “'5 niaintained the 

family status. It was therefore necessary that no 

whi^h^h “ occupation 

whoh brought any lesser status than that which the 

trim '““S “ “a‘aa wore 

true to their professions, the difflcnlties of finding 

coupation of about the same status for all the 
members of ooe family did not arise. When the 
t?‘! “ ‘aaditional occupation ceases, iiic<]i.ali- 

t.es such as described above are apt to arise, 
staim n>onibcr of a family, who 

Atfordrd distmgmslied himself, gave his descon- 

rondered i”'*'’ "’'^‘'008 a status which 

rendered unwelcome the acceptance of employment 
of interior status, out of keeping with it. The 

wilnl"", °'f rest content 

he 1^ .!^' r’'*- "rcept 

hring meml " f»r four that lie would 

bring members of tile family into disrepute. That 
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is a ^vrong view to take, perhaps. But the status of 
the familj' is kept alive in raemoiy by ancestral 
worship and its obligations as regards standards of 
social contact, purity of life, etc. 

The Joint fatnilj’, far from killing enterprise, 
fostered it in tbe conditions in which it was developed. 
Prolonged absence from home to meet tbe require- 
ments of tmde or war or other ventures was 
undertaken in the confidence that wife and children 
would have tbo care and attention of the rest of the 
Ente ri e family. Tbe absence of the husband 
Encowaged affected but little the life of the wife 
in the Joint family. The fear of wife 
and children being left uncared for, possibly for ever, 
which unnerves many, was not theirs. Nor must it 
bo forgotten that there was a family opinion to 
which members had to confirm. One or two 
members remaining as idlci^s must necessarily feel the 
moral pressure of the rest of the members working 
hard for tbe family ns a whole. 

The following quotation from Sleeman’s liamhhs 
and TtecoUeciions will be read with interest in this 
■connection : — 

" They (the i<oIdiers} arft taken from the ngriculttiral classes 
of Indian society — almost all sons of yeomen — cultivating 
proprietors of tbo seal who«e families hn\’e increased beyond 
their means of subsistence. Ono son is sent after another 
to seek ser%-ico in our regiments as necessity presses at home 
from whatever cause — the increase of taxation; or tha too 

great increase of number of families Xo persons 

arc brought up with more deference for parents. In no 
family from which we draw our recruits is a son through 
infancy, boyhood or youth, heiml to utter a disrespectful wowl 
to h’s parents — such a wort! from a son to parents would shock 
the feelings of tlie whole community jn wtiich the family resides 
and tbo offcniling member would bo visiteil with their highest 
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indignation. When the father dies, the oldest son takes his 
place and receives the same marks of respect, the same entire 
confidence and deference as the fattier. If ho be a soldier in a 
distant land and can afford to do so, ho resigns tho service and 
returns home to taki his post as tho head of the family. If h® 
cannot afford to resign, if the {hmily still want the aid of his 
regular monthly pay, ho remains with his regiment and 
denies himself many of the personal comforts be has 
hitherto enjoyed that he may inorcaso his contribution to 
the general stock. 

wives and children of his brothers who are absent on 
service are confided to his care with the same confidence as to 

that of the father. The members of thesa fam*lies 

disposed as they always ara to pay deference to such authorities 
are scarcely ever found to abuse it when it devolves on them, 
and the elder son, when he succeeds to his father, loses none of 
tho affjctionate attachment of his younger brothers.” 


To turn now to tho excessive subdivision of 
landed property, this is an evil which has arisen 
within the last century, and arisen because of the 
growing poverty of the people. The opportunities of 
adding to the property of the Joint family having 
become few, and the Joint family growing bigger and 
bigger, there is less and less to share. The result is, 
there is jealousy and quarrelling, and life under 
n common roof has become inaupport- 
ui^r^New” able. They th i divide the property 
Conditions into small fr< ,ments and separate J 
and landed pr- lerty not being easily 
disposed of under pecuniar stress, it is valued 
highly and each member insis i on a piece, however 
small. In tho old days, lane foo small for division 
into smaller units of economic size was not divided 
blit was put to auction among i»\e claimants, it being 
knocked down to the Iiighcat bi ’dor — tho money loss 
what fell duo to the purchaser as his share being 
divided among the rest. This custom is disappearing. 
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Litigation will obviously arise in circumstances such 
as these. 

The charge against the Joint family that could be 
sustained^ and curious!3' enough not usually made, is 
that it softens the character of its members. The 
cultivation of non-self, of emotion and understanding, 
which life in a Joint familj- fosters, produces a will 

, „ which is not equal in strength to that 

Its Real ... ... . , i f 

Weakness of others lo whom from the stress 

individualism, the full force of it is 
not diminished in any way but rather strengthened 
by the fuller play allowed to the self. To admit this 
differeuce is by no means however to e.\alt the 
latter morally or sociallj-. ‘Wlmb individualistic 
societies have in this respect is but a tetnpocarj* 
advantage. It is by no means certain that these 
societies will or can maintain individnal will at its 
present sharpness and vigour. One has only to 
watch the progress of new movements, and the course 
of the history of these to realise that there is a 
tendency to a new orientation of Western societj' 
in which the free play of individual will become 
more and more limited and may become subject 
to conditions similar or analogous to those that 
have developed under Joint family. What the Joint 
family has done is to purify the will of those 
elements which may strengthen it. hut also too 
often tempt it to use in wrong directions. The 
more vigorous will of Western societies is of great 
advantage to them in certain directions, such as 
securing ascendancj’ over evorj* other form of society 
but it works uufortunately ns between members 
composing their own society. The domination of 
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self makes for efficiency bnt also for limited outlook 
The Future Understanding, and for the unrest 

which is destructive of all spirituality, 
^eep away the fabric of the Joint family as a 
CO wei of the Past, dissolve away the delicate 
Jcs lat bring the members together still in 
CO opeiation, amity and good feeling, set up 
n lyi ua s separately, and the enterprise and 
c iciencj of the West can be reproduced in India 
so far as the difference in climate will allow. But 
the spirituality of India, its deep humanism and 
the tramimllitiee of life would be things of the 
iA8t. Those tolerances, which have helped different 
communities to live together on n policy of live 
am ct live, would be no more. Castes and corQ* 
munitioR, wh.ch spiritualised sympathy has enabled 
0 ivo m pc.ico and amity for forty centuries, 
"ou come into collision with each other in a 
uni\crsa upheaval, and India becomes as 
iiomogencous as any of tlio countries of the West. 

n spile of the fifty to r: :ty millions who do 
no .now \\li!it it is to bav- a hearty meal, there 
IS no need for a poor law i India. So largo a 
of ft nunilirr of ini. ‘verishod persons in 
I’oor l.«w urij other coiiR. j in the World would 
nuike. under «i »lar conditions, short 
work of an> Government. bo...-ver powerful. 

If it has not done so in India, it is because tlie 
and stnnii of i>overly ha* been mitigated by 

iiiiiitia! help and co operation bet .eeii the nienibera 

of the Joint fainjly and of nisU 

The pre^tuil undesirable fentuitfl are the lehult 
of HU mlmmuiration. iiniiereoiml in its criminal us . 
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well ns its civil law and inelastic as regards collection 
of its revenue, and of tlie growing povertj’ of the 
people. Let these be changed and there would be, as 
a result, greater production of wealth by Indians 
themselves. The Joint family would function as 
efficiently as it did in the Past, ennobling, elevating 
and siiiritualising the people, creating an atmosphere 
of contentment and peace, and enabling them to live 
in mutual accord and harmony. 
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World’s corruptions nnd pollutions, nod the train- 
ing is rather to ensure the spiritual than the 
■^vor]dl3’ advance of the individual. Azeema, the 
■wife of Amir Ali, the Thug, lived with him as 
his favoured wife till his exposure, ignorant of the 
fact that her husband, whom she worshipped and 
loved passionatelj', was a cold-blooded, murderous 
Thug. The wives in Indian households are brought 
up oblivions of the ugliness of this World, all 
its passions and jealousies, so that thej- maj* nurse 
in their bosoms ideas of be-antj- and truth and 
devotion that might influence their husbands and 
tboir children. 

■Western inQuences have aSectcd many an 
Indian Home, and the arrangements and appoint- 
ments there arc in imitation of the West. The 
increasingly keen struggle for oxisteneo, and the 
wide prevalence of poverty, aro tending to break 
up the Indian Homo and introduce into it the 
elements of solflshacss and jealousj’, but much the 
g larger proportion of them still 

uphold the principles and pursue 
the ideals of the Past. There, one maj' still 
ascertain the nature of the influonco that mould 
Indian character. 

An Indian home of this description is a joint 
family, not of a father, mother and children, but 
of several married couples with their children 
under one roof. The division of property at the 
death of the parents is n modern tendency nnd 
the result of the increasing poverty and the 
jealousies that arise from the inequalities that 
have been produced by British individualism. The 
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father arranges for the marriage of his children. 
It is considered a duty which he owes to them 
and, if he dies without marrj'ing anj* one of them, 
he leaves one of his main desires in life unfulfilled. 
The married daughters may staj' with their parents 
until the nuptial ceremonj*. During this period 
occasional visits arc paid to the husband's household 
to familiarise the child-wife with its members. 
The sons after marriage have similarly to wait 
till the nuptials are over for the wives to become 
permanent membora of the family. Between 
marriage and nuptials scveiul years may elapse, 
Marria i a d the ngc of the girl. The 

Indulgpiiea ceremony takes place always after 
puberty. The idea that a girl wife 
may have to share the bed of her husband earlier 
is entirely erroneous. The ignorant observer from 
the ^Ve8t forgets that in a joint family the girl 
is under the direction of the mother-in-law or of 
the eldest lady in the house. Even after the 
nuptials, the young wife may not sleep with the 
husband unless permitted to do so by the mother- 
in-law. In orthodox honsoho' is there are specified 
days in the week, ^^llen n* -qo the young couple 
may pass the night togethc; The mother of the 
husband is usually very onr«-ful that there are no 
opporltinilicB for frcQiient- ij .. 'ilgcnce on his part. 
Imlifiposition. ho\Ye\rr sligh-, of cither of the 
couple, is a signal for soparale bedrooms. The 
>oung couple are not i>eriniU d to meet too often 
In the day. Any desire on t!»' part of cither to 
do so is discouraged. Usually tlje wife is ton shy 
to receive such advances as the impulsive joung 
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man may find opportunity to make. Several years 
have to elapse and children have to appear on 
the scene, or the yonng man has to become 
the head of the household, for him and his wife 
to lay aside their reserve. 

The presence of a number of married couples 
with their children under the same roof gives 
rise to problems of adjustment, of which those 
that are brought up In a single family can have 
bat little idea. In the latter, the adjustments are 
between husband and wife, and between them and 
their children. The anthority of the parents is 
sufficiont to secure peace and goodwill among the 
children. As between husband and wife, time and 
love are the solvents of incompatibility of temper 
and habit. "When there are many families living 
under the same roof, thero are very complex 
problems. Children may quarrel, and parents daro 
not take sides with their own children as against 
those of others. The mother and father rather 
take the side, not of tlieir own hoy or girl, but 
the part of tbo other lest there should he 
misunderstanding. No child Avil! have any special 

Del' ate favour from its parent, unless the 
Ailjustmcnts children of other parents also have 
the same favour at the same time. 
The work of the household is divided among 
the members according to their aptitudes. 

Duties are exchanged to ensure the feeling that 
there is no unfair distribution of burden. No 
Ijoslwnd xnny take his wife to a theatre, or shoyr 
or festivals without asking her sisters-in-law to 
join them. The wife of the man who is absent 
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from homo, and children whoso parents aro dead 
receive special consideration. The attitude to 
them is governed by the reflection that, were 
their husbands present or father alive, they 
should have received nil consideration, and that 
what is done in their absence should be in 
excess rather than in defect. Any neglect may 
bring the wrath of the lady of the house on 
the offender, and there would be no peace until 
the wrong is rectified. Sometimes the kindness 
«xtends beyond the family circle. A friend of 
the writer received n present of four pieces of 
fine muslin. One of his daughters-indaw, whose 
father was poor and could not afford the luxury 
of such fine material, was found not long after 
in tears, but would not answer when Questioned. 
It did not take long to And out that the 
muslin reminded the dangbter-in-law of the 
poverty of her father, who was forty miles 
away, and the daughter-in-law was happy when a 
present was thoughtfully and silently arranged. 
Cases like this can be cited from many Hindu 
families which still retain the instincts and virtues 
of the joint family. Girls of the house after 
marriage visit their p.arents several times during 
the year. On certain occasiu >8 of ceremonies and 
feasts, their presence is absolutely necessary. They 
may go to stay a month or two once a year, 
and they go with their children. Such of them 
as have heavy work in their husband’s house 
stay for a longer period for 'imcb needed rest. 
The first accouchement of every girl has to take 
place in the house of her parents. In the seventh 
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Harmony 
Based on 
Equality 


month the girl is brought to her parents’ home 
and there she remains until two or three months 
after delivers'. The idea underlying 
this is as much the greater care and 
attention that the girl may receive 
from her own parents, as the 
prevention of sexual indulgence during advanced 
prcgnancj’. The number that may be under one 
roof may he verj' large, sometimes as many ns 
forty to fifty, and the degree of adjustment called 
for is very great. Only on n basis of equalits’ of 
all, of equal sacrifice, of equal enjoyment and of 
equal responsibilities can tho family remain in 
concord and harmony. 

Tho management of the family property is under 
tho direction of tho father, or the nearest heir 
after him. On tho death of tho father, tho oldest 
son tahos up the responsibility and after him tho 
next in order of succession. All i>nrchascs aro 
made by the bead, and all share 
equally ; tho sons may have each 
made separate earnings out of their 
individual efforts and these may go to their wives, 
and need not he added to the joint family 
income. Out of these they may meet the special 
requirements of their wives. The jowollerj- or 
rarer specially favoured by a wife may bo so 
purchased, but usually the son, who docs so, also 
meets tho wishes of other ladies of the 
household, especially the unmarried ones. A 
father purchasing clothes for his son usually 
purchases similar clothes for other boys of the 
same age. Sweets and toys arc never purchased 


Family 

Property 
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for ono’H own rhihlron onij', but for nil tl'P 
cbilAicn in Ibn honseliolfl. 

Liko tho Konf»i tlio women nre untlcr tlie direc* 
tion of tho oldest Imly in tho house, tho ngod 
mollicr or the ^Y^fo of the cldrst son. All eusto* 
mary obsoiwancos, such ns iiresonts on tho occasions 
of tlicir marriaRos, offerinRs to tomplos, invitations, 
obligations to relations, friends and to neighbours 
arc under her special jurisdiction, and her wishes 
are usually respected. Tho management of the 
household is usually in the hands of the oldest 

•„ lady, and what is required for ordi- 

Th« Matw . , i. t - 

nary expenses is made over to her. 

Tho major requirements are usually purchased 
M’holesale for tho year, and monthly or dally 
purchase of these is considered a sign of poverty. 
Out of the money given for daily expenses savings 
may be effected, and these are considered her own. 
One may keep a cow and earn money by it. 
Another may set about collecting cocoanuts or 
pepper dropt to the ground previous to harvest, or 
may oven claim a small share in the harvest. 
Betel leaves may be gathei'od and the leaves maj’ 
bo sold, or vegetables of various kinds grown. In 
one or another of these Ivan's a little money is 
accumulated, and this is laid out at interest in 
small loans to neighbours. M<mey so accumulated 
is drawn upon onlj' in cases of very great necessity, 
where the lady feels she has no right to ask her 
husband or father. It may go finally to a daughter 
married into a poor family to help her out in her 
difTicultios. It is a passion with most Hindu 
mothers to redress, as far as their power 
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lies, inequalities in the circumstances of their 
married daughters. If one of them is a wido>v, 
her claim is first and last on her mother. 

Each day has its routine. The women rise 
with the dawn and set about cleaning the door, 
sweeping the jard in front of the bouse and 
washing it with cowdung. Tlie cowdung forms a 
paste with earth, and usua!l5' lays the dust 
effectivelj*. On the ground so prepared, beautiful 
patterns are drawn with a white powder held 
between the thumb aod the fore-finger, and dropt 
so ns to form a thin line. The drawings are 
executed with rapidity and case. The entrance 
door has marhs made on It with turmeric and 
saffron. After that the cooking commences. In 
orthodox middle-class households, there are only 
A Typical meals, one at about 10 in the 

Fof^oon morning and the other at about 7 
in the evening. Nothing is taken 
between, except plain water. In fashionable house- 
holds coffee is taken in the morning and some- 
times an afternoon lunch. Children are usually 
served first and then the male members of the 
household, after the bath and prayers which are 
usually the first duties of the day. The women 
take their meals last. Leaves once eaten from are 
thrown out as unclean, and none may touch them 
or take any leavings out of them except the pariah. 
The last to take the meal usually is the lady of 
the house. It is not considered the correct thing 
for her to take her mCcals before others. The 
servants have theirs, and there is alwaj's sufficient 
food for a meal for a visitor who may drop in late 
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after all have oaten. Nothing is prepared in the 
house specially for any one, unless ho ho a patient. 
Every dish has to be shared by all. If lunch 
cannot be prepared for all hut is nevertheless 
required by the head of the household at the place 
of work, it is not prepared at home, for all would 
have to share it. He has, therefore, to rest content 
with what can he obtained from a restaurant. 

It w’as said that the eldest lady of the house is 
the last one to take the meal. That may appear 
rather trying. Somotimea she will have to wait 
much longer than usual. No wife would dream 
of taking her meal before her husband, even 
though the husband informed her beforehand 
that he would be late. So the mother waits till 
the return of her son. It was late in college 
life, that the writer found thot bis mother 
would wait thus. Ho bad gone for a boating with 
his friends on a moonlight night and had not 
left word at home that he would be late. It was 
past one in the night when he returned, and 
found that his mother had not yet gone to bed 
but was reading the Ramayana. A casual question 
brought out the fact that she had not taken her 
meal. Not once in his life since has ho boon 
guilty of causing such inconvenience. 

The dominating idea of marriage is parentage. 
Roth the husband and the wife long for the birth 
of a son. The moaning of the word ‘ Pntra ’ is 
one who saves from hell. Tl>o performance by tbo 
son of tbo death ceroinonios of the fatbor secures 
bliss to the soul of. the la. ter. This belief is 
deeiJy ingraino<l in the Hindu . und. The married 
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couple nre not allowed to remain many years 
childless without making strenuous efforts to have 

. . , issue. Pilgrimages are made, vows 

Anxiety for - » 

ChUdren fii'C taken, and doctors are consulted 
until a child is born. A childless 
wife is looked down upon. The passion for 
chidren has been developed in India through the 
ages. It is the resnlt of the Hindu Law which 
requires a sou to inherit the property of the 

father, and gives the wife no share in it except 
that of maintenance. Bub in ancient India, the 
main influence at work was the small numbers 
of the Arj’an race. The abundance of tropical 
products offered no check to the multiplication of 
population. Of prudential restraints against early 
marriage that derelop among the people of poor 
countries, there could be none in India. These 

are the factors that affect all classes. For the 

Arj'ans, far fewer than the aboriginals, an 

additional induceraent had to be provided to 
secure rapid increase in their numbera and this 
was furnished by making it a religious requirement 
that the son had to perform the funeral ceremonies 
of the father for the peace of his soul. 

The many restrictions of sexual indulgence 
have already been indicated. The rules in respect of 
these are not merely negative. There are auspicious 
occasions when union is supposed to result in 
the production of not only healthy but gifted 
children. The time of union during the nuptial 
night is determined by the consultation of the 
horoscopes ol the couple and the husband is 
informed of it. Like Jews, the Hindus have definite 
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periods Trhcn union is forbidden or enjoined. Thfl 
Icnowlcdgo in regard to tbeso Nvas spread widely 
Outlook I'efore ‘Western influence prevailed, 

on Sex In the Hindu conception of life 

sexual activity is nothing abnormal 
or out of the way, something profane to which no 
reference may be made at any time. It is, on the 
other hand, considered as necessary n function of 
the bods’ as others, to be indulged, however, only 
in strict moderation and at the right time. The 
student may not indulge in it, nor the saint nor 
the striver after spiritual perfection. But the 
householder is given clear instructions as to the 
legitimate use of it. Sexual knowledge was there- 
fore not discouraged, but bad to be imparted at 
the right time to those who wore to enter on the 
■duties of the householder. The mother usually 
imparted it at the right time to the daughter. The 
intimate touch with her daughters roQuired for 
the communication of this knowledge has been 
lost rapidly in modem India, and serious consequences 
have arisen affecting young married couples, 
compelled to live far from the parental roof. 

To give alms to the poor is a religious duty 
which may not ho excluded. Beggars usunllj’ come 
in the morning and none may bo sent away 
witliout alms. They do not generally beg but 
shout the names .of a God or Goddess, Narayana or 

Siva, blow n conch-shcll and sing 
ChArity 1 X' t 

(lerotionnl songs to the accompani- 
ment of one or the other of the many 
strange instruments to l»e found in India, or 
of a tin can used ns n drum. Some may ho 
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pilgrims who are on the way to a place of 
pilgrimage in discharge of a vow# made on behalf 
of wife, son or other relation. Even lepers may 
visit the house. Some are not content with rice, 
but ask for a meal or clothing. It is considered 
highly irreligious to refuse alms to an old beggar. 
Except for those under Western influence, no one 
would dream of doing it. The number that do 
«o is still very small. 

Some of the devotional songs are highly 
religions and philosophical, and tendered so well 
that the ladies may turn out to listen. Nothing 
pleases the womenfolk more ' than these chances 
of respite from their duties. There are other 
diversions too, A snake charmer or juggler may 
g ^ come to give a half-hour’s enter* 

I^ersion tainment. or it may be a palmist 
who will picture the future, especially 
of the unmarried girls, in the rosiest colours, 
say hard things about those who refuse to make 
"him welcome and bid him go. The performing 
monkey or calf causes no small mirth by its 
amusing tricks and antics. 

The afternoon is usually a period of rest. In 
the evening there are offerings to be made to 
the temples or calls to be paid, but usually 
these duties are completed before nightfall. About 
six the lamp is lighted by the lady of the 
household, and it is placed in the verandah 
facing the East. She hows before it and so do 
all who see it for the first time in the evening. 
The lamp lighted, children gather round it to 
•sing their evening devotional songs. These ore of 
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extreme beauty both in point of composition and 
sense, and about a half hour is taken to repeat them. 
A Typical ^^en the songs are over, the 
Evening children begin their study. The 
male members arrive one after 
another and discuss among them the affairs of the 
day. The conversation continues until meal time.. 
After supper men may retire to bed. The women 
are the last to dine and retire. 

Guests are very fre(jucnt in Hindu households- 
No relations or friends may come to the village 
Hospitality without calling and if 

necessary, staying in the house \ 
when there are several houses of relations, the one 
to which he is most closely related has the right to 
have him as guest, ilarriod daughters and children 
may come for a stay of a month or more. Their 
hiisbiinds are doubly welcome. All this hospitality 
is on a generous scale of expenditure and no 
effort is spared to make the guest comfortable and 
perfectly at home. 

Often considerable self-dci* al is exercised for 
tlio ptirposf, of course unkr s-n to the guest. 
Then* are feasts connected '/ith the numerous 
liolid.iys. Tliero are special wishes for each of 
lhe^e , the sueels tire made »»» siinicienl qiiantity 
on e.ich of thehe oecnhioiiH ■ enable distributions 
to 1 m» inuile ninotig friemlh . .d relations. During 
Mine of these, married . sughters and their 
hush-inds have* to Ik* ini 'x*il and pre-eilts 
given to them. The prop >*|on for these 
fe.ints and fe-«ti>ftl» taxet ■ ^^oI^enfolk a 
great deal. 



There ave several days when fasts have to be 
undertaken. On new moon days generally there 
may be onlj* one meal. On cei'tain days no meal 
may be taken. The phs’siological effects of these 
fasts have been understood by the West onlj' 
within recent years. It has been found that thej' 
help to deprive the system of the poisonous pro- 
ducts of proteid decomposition. They are therefore 
Perso 1 great value in maintaining health 

Clpanline33 s-od vigour. Personal cleanliness is 
maintained at a very high level. 
The daily bath is an institution from time imme- 
morial, and is taken by all the twice born and by 
many of the Sudras. No matter how clean the 
clothing before the bath, it has to be changed and 
may not be used again before being washed. In 
addition to the daily bath, a great many of the 
higher castes bathe again on return from town. 
What is touched by the mouth is unclean. Two 
may not bite of the same fruit, drink from the 
same cup or eat from the same leaf or plate. The 
matutinal wash is an elaborate affair. Charcoal 
from paddy husk, the almond shell or areca nut 
with salt and pepper is used for cleaning 
the teeth. A number use the twigs of various 
kinds of trees, most of them having tannic 
acid. One end is chewed so as to make 
a brush. The tongue is cleaned by the sharp edge 
of a split cocoanut leaf rib being passed over the 
surface. The throat is cleaned by the rpiddle 
fingers passed far up into it to scrub the pharj-ns. 
The operation is very noisy. The mouth is rinsed 
after each meal. The result of such attention 
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estowed on the teeth is that Indians have much 
better teeth than Europeans. The writer was told 
bv a dentist, who was in India for the examination 
■of recruits for the War. that while ho had to 
reject 30 per cent, of the British on account of bad 
teeth in England, he had not come across one 
case of bad teeth amongst the Indians he had to 
pnss. 

Baths and purifications aro frequent in Hindu 
households. Pollution for at le.ast eleven days, after 
a death has taken place, has to be observed in 
the house of close relations, and there are 
ceremonies to he performed after the eleventh day. 
The exact period, however, varies. The woman in 
her monthly iieriod is untouchable and has a 
separate room where complete rest is enjoined on 
her. On the fourth day she has to take her 
hath, wash her clothing and clean the vessels she 
has used, and she joins again the rest of house- 
hold. During the accouchcmeut, there is again 
pollution attaching to her which lasts cloven da>B. 

hen a death has occurred in a hoiiso in a 
village, until the dead hodi is buried or burnt 
and all the houses in llu* street purified, no 
rooking cun bo done in th whole street. 

Cleanliness eo rigorous'' enforced as regards 
llie person is not mnintn csl. however, in half 
that perfection ns regards i. e homo and surround- 
ings. It is true tli.nt the louses nn> swept daily, 
inorniiig and oveuing. and rowdung applied to llic 
floor nt intervals of a few dajs. The kitchen Is 
th.-uied with water dails. Ncvertlieless the 
IxvlJirjg, ^te., aw seldom iiind and sunned, and are 
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often unclean and dirts*. Filth is thrown out of 
the house, but may accumulate not far from the 
5oor. There is no provision in the house fop 
n-ttending to calls of nature. The place for 
evacuations is the compound where there is one, or- 
in the field close by. A great deal of filth accumu- 
lates this waj'. The powerful sun is effective in 
reducing it soon to harmlessness, but during the- 
rainy months it is less cleansing in its effects. 
Manure pits are similarly too near human habita- 
tions, and the method of disposal far from sanitarj'.. 
Cattle are often stalled inside the house. The 
objection taken to this practice is far less than it 
Qsed to bo. since the discovery that they ward off 
mosquitoes. Nevertheless the animals impart un- 
wholesome smells to tho dwelling which are far 
from pleasant. 

Habits like these do not entail serious conse- 
quences in villages, but in towns they are a. 
menace to the health of the people. One cannot 
help thinking, from a study of these habits, that 

the- 

not Urban sanitarj' disciplines required bj* 
associations of men in larger groups 
than those of the village. The Indian developed 
sanitation with reference to the simplicity of rural 
life and habits. He is unfamilar with rules and 
regulations that havo to be observed, when in 
urban surroundings, where failure involves the- 
whole population in serious consequences. 

Cleanliness and sanitation apart, tho houses 
are not made attractive or beautiful. Life is lived 
for the most part in the open in India. The fall 
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in tomporntiiro diiring tho is for tlio most 

part of tho year flo slight that hlpophif? inside 
rooins is not u nocossity for nine months in the 
year. A considerable part of the twenty-four hours 
18 spent on platforms in tlio vcnindah, or under the 
shade of trees, or in tho open villnRe hall. ‘ Only 
.a very few hours nro spent inside. That e? 
possibly one reason. There is still a more important 
I.ack of reason to be found in the intros- 
or<lcr: poctivo habit of most Indians. 

Its moaning Order, arrangement and beauty’ are 
appreciated by all. But they arc more necessary 
to them who arc tireless and ceaseless in their 
activity. Concentrate the mind in any one 
direction, ovcrytlunR out of its place, abnormal or 
ugly is a disturbance because it tends to divert 
attention. Tho patient on bis sick-bed has but 
limited energy, and so objects to noises and disturb- 
ances which he might have put up with when 
in health, but can stand no longer when iH- 
The man who concentrates on anything has 
similarly but limited energies left for other 
things, and therefore ob'ects to whatever may 
distract or displease. Withdraw the mind within 
itself, and it is too remote and too absorbed 
for these influences to tell. So it tends to 
accommodate itself to its surroundings. 
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/^F the manj’ inatitnfciona peculiar to the Hindu, 
Caste is certainly the most persistent and 
vitnl. It has existed almost from the earliest 
times, and the lapse of centuries has not altered 
it in any of its more essential features. 
Universally looked upon ns an institution peculiar 
to India, it has had traced to it, directly or 
indirectly, almost all of the evils from which 
Hindu society has suffered in the past, or is 
suffering now. The so-called petrifaction of 
Hindu society, the disunion among castes, the 
occasional fights between them, the political 
impotence of the people as a v\bole, the 
existence of the untouchables, the oppression 
of these and more are said to bo its progeny* 
But a few, a very few, have seen any good. 
Hastily however slight, in caste. But almost 
condemned all, even among the educated 

Indians, consider caste as a giant 
octopus witli its tentacles deep in 
the vitals of Hindu societj. Educated Indians 
groaning under what they describe as caste tyranny 
are apt to accept a condemnation so universal as 
just and well deserved. They do not pause to 
consider that the condemnation is by foreigners 
who have never experienced the evils of caste 
themselves, and are not fully familiar with its 
operations in all aspects, Kor do they reflect that, 
unless it served some useful purpose, it could not 
be tolerated for over 20 centuries by any people, 
however debased or demented. An institution, for 
which there is not ono good word to he said, 
could not posbibly raise its ugly head in 
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communities who separated from the rest of the 
people for tho one reason of their wholesale 
repudiation of Caste. Much less could sections of 
the people, who have gone over to other religions 
which held Caste as an anathema, remain reconciled 
to it instead of throwing off its coils at the ver3' 
first opportunit}’. One can onij' conclude that 
for all the evils traced to Caste, it has nevertheless 
served some useful purpose, which no substitute 
proposed or found for it can apparent^’ discharge. 

Caste is bj’ no means peculiar to India. It existed 
along tho valleys of the Nile in ancient Egj'pt and 
it e.\ists to-day in tho most advanced countrj’ in, 
tho 'Worlcl, tho United Slates. It would shock 
Americans as it shocked their countrj’man to 
whom the author mentioned it, that caste existed 
in their own country. The American 
Negro is a separate caste, as 
in America' separate as any in India. Ho may 
not travel in the Bouthern States in 
the same compartment of the raihvaj' with tho 
Whites, sit on the same bench in tho tram-car, or 
even wait in tho same waiting-room. Ho maj* not 
live in tho same quarters of the town, will not ho 
admitted to any hostel of the Whites, and he may 
not have a White woman in wedlock. He may not 
drink water kept for tho thirsty wayfarer by the 
■Whites, nnd ho may not bo to the same school. 
Wo Imvo to 60 nwoy down to tho strata of tho 
untouchnhlos 6 t nindo society to coino across res- 
trictioo* 60 lisoroos. My American friend oas not 
ranch discomnicd with the retort I gave, for he 
roidied that the Negroes were a different ’race of 
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liuman beings., “You see, we do not want our civili- 
sation destroyed by a set of half-civiliscd Blacks, 
who were once slaves, by association with whom 
we may become eventnally degraded.” “ So, under 
these circumstances, you would justify 'exclusive- 
ness such as yours?” “I should think so.” 
. Then, my dear sir, we were precisely in a 
similar situation in India. We Indians were not 
all of one race.” “Is that so? That is a new 
aspect ^Yhich I knew never before,” said the friend. 

. The ignorance of my American friend is 
shared by. almost all European observers. How- 
ever well-informed they are, when they speak or 
write of caste they forget the racial heterogeneity 
•of the Hindus, and draw upon their vocabulary 
of condemnatory superlatives. What is true of 
the "Dnited States is true of South Africa, of 
Australia and New Zealand. The White races, 
with the doubtful exception perhaps of the Latins, 
have uniformly set their face against merging with 
the people among whom they settled. The Aryans 
■were a White race. They were face to face in India 
with races far more numerous, less refined and less 
intelligent according to their standards. The 

problem that faced them 40 centuries ago is the 
problem which the European colonists in America, 
South Africa and Australia have had to face in 
more modern times. And the problem was much 
Nature of more difficult of solution. The 

Aryan European colonists had a tremendous 
Settlement ...... . 

superiority in their weapons of 
warfare, against tvliich the bows and arrows of the 
hostile tribes, amidst whom they settled, were of 
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little avail. The weapons of the Aryan settlers as 
well as the races they came in conflict with were 
of the same class, and the races were not mei'o 
savages, but had advanced several stages beyond 
that condition to the prosperity and resources of 
settled civilisations. The physical features of 
the country did not help them to free themselves 
from the disturbing influences of close contact 
with the lower races and cultures. The uniform 
fertility of the soil of tho Indo-Gangetic plains 
needed only the removal of the jungle for 
settlement and cultivation, and close association 
with tribes settled together in the same tract, 
however different in race or coltmo,,wa8 difficult 
to avoid. It was not as it was with European 
colonists, tho settlement of a highly civilised 
people among tribes that had not passed tho 
nomadic state and therefore had no permanent 
location to come into contact with thorn 
frequently. The Aryan sottlemeDts were amidst 
others of a similar character ns permanent ns 
theirs, and neighbourhood and all that it implied 
was inevitable. In fact, the European settlernonts 
in the colonies were of ogricultiirists amongst 
nomadic tribes, while Arjan sottlonionts in India 
were of nomadic tribes among agriculturist 
comiminities. 

Caste in India may be traced to these causes. 
But so far the differentiation has been explained 
only ns between Arjans and non-Arj'nns. Tho 
divisions of ArjTins themselves into three classes is 
usually cxplflincHl by the fact that the Arj-anfi did 
not come into India ns one body but in successive 
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hordes. The later one still nomadic found earlier 
ones settled down ns agriculturists, and therefore, 
■ with less of the coherence, and militaristic organi- 
sation natural to nomadic tribes. It is not 
necessary to assume that the earlier Aryans bad 
entered into marriage-relations with the aborigines 
^and so destroyed their racial purity. Conquering 
. nomadic tribes becoming predomi- 

The three , .... -i- 

Dvija classes nant over agricultural communities 

is too frequent a phenomenon in the 
history of the "World to render resort to tho possi- 
ble dilution of Aryan blood as tho explanation foif 
tho third among the classes, namely, VaisyaB. W© 
have thus throe of the main divisions of Indian 
castes, tho Military or Kshatnya, tho Vaiaya and 
the Si/drn,' 

The livaUmins are said to bo the first class 
and arc said to have been given their position 
because of tho greater purity of their blood. This 
is contraiT to tho sequence of evonts usually 
observed in historj . Wnrlilco and predatory’ nomadic 
tribes establishing political predomiimnco over 
peacefully inclined ngrieiiltural communities, and 
arrogating to tlipmsplves, for purpose*! of seeuritj, 
the militaristic fiinetionH of the entire community 
is what is most URiially observed in tlio course of 
hipiuin histor>. The rise to influence and power 
of a priestly class Is a phenomenon which takes 
place much later wlien tlie commnnlty, ns a whole, 
has a>‘sumed a more or leas aellled character and 
org.inhcd its aclivilleH free from the distractions 
hit idenlal to the estnblisliment of a new home. 
Whnl musV have hnpiiened theretore was tViat the 
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liriestly class rose to power later. It is natural 
to expect that the religious bond alone cotild keep 

^ . in union and concord, cominuni- 

The BrAhmm . , , , i 

Cla<B ties whose rnmi pursuits imu 
dissolved away the tribal bond. 
The uniting principle being religious sentimeiit, 
the priestly class was bound to gain in 
influence and power, which would cnahle 
them to set themselves up eventually as the 
highest class of the community. Tlio character of 
their calling rendered necessary on their part 
stricter observance of the codes of morality and 
religion than other classes of the community. It 
is obvious that a military class in political power 
would not hivic allowed any but members of their 
own class to boconio priests; the Vnitii/as wore 
therefore out of the (iuostion ns a hereditary 
priesthood. Selected thercfojro from the very 
highest class, namely, Knh<itny<i/i themselves, and 
therefore in point of racial and intellectual 
equipment on the same level with them, the 
livahvtim had the additional advantage of a calling 
that loft, in course of time, the interpretation of 
religious texts and laws in their hands, and had 
laid upon them the duty of setting a moral and 
religious standard to the whole community. With 
the deepening influence of religion on the 
community, the Bnvhrains oucc occupying but a 
secondary place in social rank, progrc.*scd in 
Kinctity until they came to be reckoned the first 
among the /our chtfsions o{ (he Hindus. 

The four main classes amongst Hindus original* 
cd thus. It will 1)0 seen that the colour bar wnn 
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as vital to casto as it is among the Europeans 
to-day. The first three were the Savarnas, those 
with colour and tho last was the Avarnas, those 
The Colour without. It may also he noticed 

Bar that tho first three arrogated to 

themselves the more important 
functions of the commonitj' and to the Avarnas 
were assigned the function of manual services. 

The assignment of a separate function to each 
class carried with it limitation of opportunity to 
specified fields, to wliich the less favoured were not 
likely to reconcile themselves. Even the Kshafriyas 
would not accept the second place in which 
they found themselves, and the earlier literature of 
tho Hindus gives ample evidence of serious and 
violent conflict on their part with the Brahmins. 
Tho conflict between Vastslha and [^isvarnitra and 
that between Chanakya and the house of Nandas 
are too well known to bo set forth hero. To the 
Stidivis, forbidden under heavy penalties from 
trespassing into any other field but tliat of nmniial 
service, the position must have been particularly 
irritating. \\ e accordingly find that tho whole 
trend of religious and socinl evolution in India 
during siihsccjuent centuries was to give this 
functional differentiation of tho Hindus a religious 
and philosophical basis. Humnn relationships based 
on submission mtlier than on agreement liave 
little of the elements of permanency. To acquire 
that elmmetor they have to bo idealised, and one 
of the most successful ways of idealisation is to 
found them on a religious basis. Itoinforco them 
«illi philosophical doctrine, and tlio relationslilps 
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ftcquiro a permanency far more enduring than 
law or force can giro to it. We have scon how 
Idealisation Joint family originating from 

economic necessity was idealised 
on a basis of ancestral worship, and how one of 
the consequences that flowed from it was the- 
honouring of a debt by successive generations. 
Caste, as will bo seen, was similarly idealised and. 
therefore has obscured the essential foundations on 
which it was built up. 

The four main divisions of the Hindus are not 
80 much castes as classes. They are not castes as 
they are bo often spoton of. What distinguishes one 
caste from another is the prohibition in regard 
to intor>dining and Intor-marringo. But as 
between the main divisions of Hindu organisation 
there arc racial, political and cultural factor® 
Mofoof in addition, which make them 
correspond rather to the classes 
found in other countries. Very 
early, Jlcgasthoncs found castes following different 
professions among (he Siidras, and to-day in each 
of the main divisions thoro are hundreds of castes, 
Bub-castes, and what may be called incipient 
castes, or castes that are in the course of forma- 
tion. It is noccss.'iry to stress this distinction, 
although the causes that give rise to the castes 
are mon' or less the same ns those which 
gave rise to the four main divisions. 

Classes Imvc arisen among peoples or 
communities under mneb the same circumstances 
all over the World. The predominance of a group 
proceeding from their political i>ower. wealth or 
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rncial purity tompts tliem to raipe a bocia! liarricr 
as against the rest, nnd a elass has originated. 
The upward movement on the part of the rest of 
the people to bhare in the ininuinities nnd 

advantages the newly formed class enjoys, lands 
them in various stages of proximity nccording to 
their ability, resources, etc., nnd other classes are 
formed, nnd the usual divisions follow of upper, 
middle nnd lower clnsses. The degree of 
exclusiveness of each of these depends on the 
exclusiveness of the highest class. If the harriers 
Claaa they raise nre impcuotrahle, so are 

Movements the barriers raised by the other 

en arnera classes. When the boundary wall of 
the highest class is impenctrahlo. caste is formed, 
and it is impenctrahlo when the rncial difference 
is reinforced by conspicuous colour difference ns in 
the United States to-day between the White and 
the Negro. In India the problem was far worse, 
for unlike the Whites in the United States who 
are 10 times the number of negroes, the relative 
strength of the Aryans nnd the coloured 
aboriginals was the reverse. That Aryans bad to 
he strictly endogamous far more than the Whites 
ot the U. S. A. was a natural necessity nnd caste 
was the result. The best security of a 
predominant class, racially and socially exclusive, 
would have been a democracy, nud the Aryans 
were in their earlier history democr.atic, hut the 
formation and ascendancy of a pnc.stly class 
required for its permanence the creation of a 
harrier as rigid as the one already raised lower 
-down at the colour line, nnd the submergence of 
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the racial and economic motive under religious and 
philosophical explanations prevented the tendency 
common to all classes to fusion and association, 
liuter on fresh barriers arose, each in point of 
■strength and exclusiveness similar to the ones 
already raised, for all proceeded now from 
a common religious b.asis and no longer from 
varj’ing degrees of racial purity or wealth. This 
appears to have been the origin of caste in India. 

Once the caste principle came into being, 
the multiplication of castes from migration, 
occupation, language, etc., followed. The institution 
of the Joint familj was another source. The 
members of a Joint family remaining together have 
but to restrict their marriage alliances to a couple 
or more of families of a similar tjpo for the whole 
group 80 formed to become a sopamto caste. A 
group, from superior wealth able to live a higher 
standard of life would soon difTorentmto itself from 
the rest of the caste and seek to reinforce that 
dilTercntiation hy special observance in worship, 
^ and by distinctive regulations of 

Fonnfltioris habit and custom. A new discipline 
and new process in cultivation, or 
' an improvement in handicraft may furnish distinct 
economic advantages to a family which, seeking to 
preserve it for itself or afraid it may be lost by 
the apathy or ridicule of the caste ns a whole, 
may preserve it by sharing it with a few other 
families who agree with them to keep distinct 
from the main caste. The essential condition for 
the formation of n fopamto caste is that the circle 
is Riinicienlly wide from which girls nmy be had 
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in marriage, and once this requirement is met, 
any diUerentiation, however accidental, that will 
make for improved statns, would be temptation 
enough to establish a distinct identity. This is 
the process of formation of incipient caste and 
the process may be watched with ease even to-day. 

The view of most students of caste that it i& 
a close hierarchy, each caste in its place rendering 
the movement of individual parts impossible 
and the community as a whole immobile. 

Nollmnobil. “ '■"I' 

discloses no small ignorance of 
Indian history. Castes which occupied once a 
high social position aro now degraded and low, and 
castes which were once considered despicable, have 
in course of time attained to a high social level. 
A caste of weavers in South India has become so 
rcAncd as to claim equal rank with the Brahmins. 
Sections of the caste known ns tho Lamhanis, who 
were once camp followers of the Marathas, have 
settled down as agriculturists, and several of them 
have discarded their peculiar dress to adopt that 
of the communities in tlic.r neighbourhood. JIany 
Brahmin sects in Bclinr are so degraded and 
unclean and poor, that tb* v have no hesitation to 
go for menial service in Sudrn bouBoboIds. Tho 
process of degeneration is easy to 
f»ii of parti- follow. Ec uomic distress compels 
oolar ca»iM relaxation o*" caste and individual 
discipline, anu speedy demoralisa- 
tion roHults. Individuals become associated in 
various humble caimcities Of* labourers hired for 
the day, as servants, as cooks, etc., with castes of 
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inferior eocial position but superior ns regards'* 
wealth, and the contact is ruinous in the long run 
to the superior discipline of the individuals who- 
accept such service. The social standing is gradually 
forgotten, and but the empty name of what was- 
once a superior caste remains. 

Such degradations have been more frequent 
daring the Inst centnrj* or two, in the course of 
which disturbances to the old social economy have 
been frequent and violent. The immobility of the 
Hindus is not in respect of movements of 
individual castes upward or downward. Hindus 
have absorbed into their bosom multitudes of 
Admissions communities. The pbenoraenoD is 

and more frequently to be observed 

EscUiatons j^iong the borders of Hindu society. 
Outside the Hindu fold proper there were- 
numerous communities in vaiying stages of momt 
and intellectual evolution. As the Aryans settled, 
in new tracts, they came in contact with now 
tribes aud communities, and the process of' 
Hinduisation was started to bring those into the- 
fold. A Brahmin had but to settle amidst a 
community, and gradually refine the religious and 
social customs to the Hindu level for the 
community to become a section of the Hindus- 
There Avas Ter>' little sacrifice involved on 
the part of the Bmbmins. Their worship- 
religion and custom were but little afTected. The 
newly admitted group, on the other hand- 
increased the opportunities of the poor Brahmin 
to odd to his income by the services ho was 
now called upon to render to the new entrants^ 
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in religious ceremonies. ' Those nilmissions were, 
•of course, to tlie lower strata of tho Hindu 
•society. There were, howercr, occasions when 
tidmissions toot place at n higher level. It is 
■on record that many times in tho course of 
Indian history eommnnitios like the Scythians 
have been accepted na Kshatriyas, and have 
been accorded status and privileges appropriate 
to that caste. If tbo Hindu has brought communi- 
ties within its pale, it has, though less often, 
sent others out of it. A number of communities 
among the so-cailed untouchables were once 
within the Hindu fold, or were Buddhists who, 
Iiaving remained faithful to their religion, on the 
revival of Hinduism, were compelled to accept 
their present degraded position by victorious 
Hindu kings. 

Having dealt with the more fundamentals of 
the misconceptions in regard to Caste, we can 
deal with its more essential features. Hierarchy 
■as castes are viewed as a whol*', each caste had a 
•democratic organisation. Indian caste is a brothei- 

hood of which members, however 
Essential • .... . . * 

features a varying tl, ‘it position m point oi 

brotherhood wealth, vsre equal. "With the 
introductu i of individualism and the 
<liRturhing influence of *eign rule, classes have 
■sprung up in certain higi. .* castes obscuring tlieir 
democratic character. B it may be observed 
almost in perfection in sriatn lower down in the 
fiocial scale. In all matten^ affecting caste welfare 
decision vests with the caste oouncil, before which nil 
<aRtcnien are equal. The departure from accepted 
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nsage or custom is prevented by fine or by ostracism. 
The excommunicated individual bus no place in the- 
caste or outside, his fellow castemen may not 
associate with him, may not marry into his 
family, and may not shni-e food with him. No 
punishment could bo severer, and the dread of 
excommunication sufilcos to reconcile individuals to 
caste discipline, however irksome it may bo. 

The sense of ecjuality has interesting conse- 
quences. At marriage feasts any member of the 
caste has the right to bo present, and in rural 
areas, even among the high Brahmin castes, a 
marriage feast is an occasion where there will bo 
no cooking in any of the booses belonging to 
the caste. The formality of invitation is not 
usually Insisted on. The costliness of Hindu 
ceremonies and feasts, of which European obser- 
vers never fail to speak with vehemence, is the 
result of the necessity of slmring them not 
onlj' with all relations, but with individuals 
belonging to the caste in the neighbourhood. An 
individual uninvited treats the omission as n slight, 
and has a right to bring the matter up before 
the jiaiieJiatjat which may fine the party for the 
offciice. The right is not nsually claimed among 
the higher castes in these days, but among the 
lower. Exercise of this results jn heavj- fines which 
are usually sufi'iciently high to cover the cost of 
a second feast where the omission is rectified. 

The second consequence of the democratic spirit 
is a uniformity in the stand-ard of life, cverj* 
dcp.arturc from which on the x^art of individual 
families leads to serious dislocations. A family 
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rising too far above the common level may find it 
•difficult to obtain snitable matches for girls 
4)elonging to it ; what is true of the standard of 
Comtnon comfort is -true also of the standard 
Standards of intellectual attainments. A 
family compelled to occupy a higher 
^evol and desirous of maintaining it along with a 
•selected number of other families related to it by 
marriage, has to form a separate caste and thus 
-differentiate itself from the main body ; that it is 
•one of the causes which give rise to new castes has 
already been mentioned. 

This occurs only, however, when in families 
’individuals arise of conspicuous ability who, by 
force of their character or intellect, are able to 
secure for tbeir family and its affiliations a higher 
status. Others, less brillmnt but still above the 
ordinary level, stay within the community, and 
No losses os latter is the bettor and the ' 

" lu class more-progressive for tbeir continued 
presence. Among people organised 
on a class basis, individual', who progress bes'ond , 
the common level seek ' > join n higher class, 
and the beneficial influc ce of tbeir continuance 
in the class from which *Uey sprang, is lost to it. 
Rocauso of the freonent .ossos, the class remains 
more or less nt tbp snm level.' 

The next important > .turn of caste, obscured 
like its democratic or. unisation by modern 
jnfiuencos. is the spirit uf > co-operation of the 
members. Tlie individunlistn Of Rrilisb administra- 
tion has plajod liavoc with rt, but evidences may 
.still be seen In varying degrees. A few examples 
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cnn alone be cited. Among cci*taJn trading castes it 
is considered a doty, which none may evade, the 
starting on his feet again of a member whose 
Mutual business has been mined. On ocea- 

Helpfulness sions of festivals and feasts, rela* 

tions and friends undertake the 
responsibility for the supply of the various articles 
required ; rice, vegetables, sugar, milk, ghee, 
plantain leaves for eating, the loan of cooking 
vessels, — each bolds himself responsible for the one 
or the other of these. A man in financial 
clistress may hold a feast to which he invites 
his friends. There may be among them those 

who do not belong to the caste, but they ore 
equally welcome : and arrangements are made for 
them with duo regard to their caste scruples. 
■When the feast is over, they gather round a 
lighted lamp where contributions of money are made, 
each item being recorded. The money is i-eturned 
. when similar occ.'isions arise with suitable additions 
to make up for interest. The debt is honoured 
from generation to generation hs a debt of the 
family. In certain cases co-operation goes so 
far that (ho party nccompaDying the bridegroom 
lias to pay to the father of the bride a sum of 
moncj’ made up of contributions from each at a 
customar>’ rate. There arc numerous other customs 
in which the principle of co-operation exists but 
is less obvious. A chit fund may be looked upon 
ns a business proi»osition. -It is, however, usually 
■started by one in urgent need of cash on the 
promise of friends to join the fund, made not from 
any necessity of theirs but ns a friendly 
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obligation. Tlie first instalments colloctetl go to the 
starter and are usually sufllcient to moot his needs* 
Subsequent ones go to the individuals by lottery 
or by auction, in which latter case tbe lowest 
bidder takes the amount, less the deductions which 
are shared hy all. On tho first day of entering a 
newly built house, the owner may invite his friends 
to a feast where presents may be given in the 
shape of money or furniture. 

The spirit of equality and brotherhood pievail* 
between individuals of a caste. As between caste 
and caste, the relationship is of a hierarchy, but a 
hierarchy which tins important features which 
mitigate the evils incidental to it. A great deal of 
criticism has arisen, hecauso of the habitual miB* 
conception that wealth, privilege and power go with 
the higher caste or class, and that the lower strata 
must become i-ostivo under the 
..AHiCTfir^y pressure from above. There is too, 
on Might in the present day, jealousy between 
' __ caste and caste much to strengthen 

the misconceptions. Intercaste jealousy is, hb'wcver, 
n modern phenomenon and was not in eiiistence 
in pre-British days when communities were not 
released from their ordered place into a common 
competition. What there wna of it arose when 
a caste sought, as a whole, a ■ higher status in 
the social scale. Such movoraonts are easily 
BupxwcsRpd, because the whole people would rise 
ns one against them. Similar suppression can bo 
cited from tho history of other countries where 
no caste existed, though they took more an 
economic than n social form. Laws passed 
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against labourers in the reign of Richard II in 
England were worse than any which can be found 
in Indian history. It is always to be remembered 
that the hierarchy in India at no time rested on 
military strength, bnt that the people were 
reconciled to it by the philosophical and ethical 
basis given to it. Tbo head of the hierarchy as 
the Brahmins were, they were not by any means 
the richest in the commnnity. Theirs was not a 
life of ease and plenty- Enforcing the observance 
of caste on others, they were not lax themselves. 
The abstinence from certain classes of foodstuffs 
including among them not only meat of various 
^ „ . descriptions, but even vegetables as 

Discipline onions, etc., the numerous fasts, the 
strict regulations of daily life, and 
the elaborate ccremonios to be performed everj' 
day involved a far greater degree of self-control 
and discipline than what castes lower to them had 
to observe. Tbo Brahmin may not shave' on nil 
days ho lihes, and he m.ay not share bed with his 
wife except on specified days. It was his dhnrma 
to earn his living by begging. Begging of rolntious 
and friends is among the ceremonies of initiation of 
certain Brahmin castes, and there are thousands 
of Brahmins today who live by begging. Alone 
amongst school students, the poor Brahmin 
boy begs from door to door. Widowhood in 
its roost rigorous form exists among the 
Brahmins. ^Tmtever might have been tbo 
origin of the horrible custom, tbo largest 
number of cases of Sati wore from among 
the Brahmin widows. 
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Only these few castoms among many need 
1)6 mentioned to disabuse tho foreigner's mind of 
the notion that the Brahmin class has any close 
4inalogy with tho highest class of 'Western 
society. One has to go hack centuries to find an 
analogous class in tho medieval priesthood of 
Europe. Even there, the contrast presented is 
striking and instructive. While tho influence 
exercised by both was mneb tho same, European 
priests soon became associated with extravagant 
luxuries and vices of the worst description. From 
their palaces surviving to this day in which their 
successors live, and from the enormous incomes 
accruing still to the Archbishops and Bishops, one 
may trace in dim outline tho luxurious and 
debauoherous life medieval priests lived, in violent 
opposition to every teaching of Christ, 
contraat^wth Brahmins of India, on the other 

the 'Xian hand, have, with the lapse of 
clergy centuries, progressed in tho direction 
•of self-control. There is ample evidence to show 
indeed that in numerous respects — not in all, it may 
-at once he admitted — re.^trictions on his passions and 
appetite have incrcas*»d rather than diminished, 
and that the simplicity of life enjoined on him 
has not been sacrificed to the detriment of the 
social position assigned to him. With tho power 
they enjoyed under Hindu kings, and with the 
interpretation of Sostmio texts in their hands, it 
was no small achievement to have resisted tho 
temptation to indulgence and excitements to which 
tho European priests gave \vo.y, once political power 
came into their hands. Wo have to seek in this 
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steadfastness to a high ideal of self-control 
through the centuides for the explanation that 
their position ns social heads is retained to this 
day after many centuries, almost nndiminislicd 
and unnssailed. 

To pay to them this tribute for an achiese- 
ment so remarkable, perhaps unique in history, 
is not to say that the Brahmins placed exclu- 
sive reliance on a faithful adherence to the 
standards of discipline and self-control described 
above. We shall have occasion later to refer to 
the religious and ethical basts they gave to caste. 

Apart from these which reflect 
their intellect and self- 
Brehinin control, they have pursued a policy 
which, while it strengthened their 
own position, was detrimental to the best inte- 
rests of Hindu society as a whole. We have been 
reminded a little too often, since tho advent of 
the Non-Brahmin movement that the Brahmins 
wore the Bariours of Indian civilisation. That 
is perhaps in a great measure true, seeing that 
they seldom failed to set a high moral and 
religious standard to the communitj. But it is 
necessary to remind them at the same time 
that if Indian civilisation is the washed-out, 
devitalised thing it is to-day, and has been in 
political subordination to successive conquerors of 
the country, it is in a great measure the result 
of Brahmins placing their own self-interest above 
that of the Hindu society as a xvhole. 

To understand this charge one has to go back 
to the divisions of Hindu society into four main 
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classes. If each one of these was an organ of the 
boclj'-politic, the efficiency of the whole organism 
depended on the efficiency with which each of 
these- organs performed its functions. The 

Brahmin had to look after the moral and religious 
duties of the community. The Kshatrij’a was 
entrusted with the duty of waging war in defence 
or offence. The Vaisyas were entrusted with the 
Static and function of production and distribu- 
Dynamic tion, and the Sudras were the 
Grouping menials. In this scheme of social 

organisation, the Ksbatriyas had concentrated in 
them the dynamic elements of society. They were 
the rulers and the fighters. The Brahmins 
being at the bead of society had necessarily to 
bo static, for any change in society might find 
them deprived of their exalted position. It was 
hut natural that elements so opposing in society 
should come into confiict, and that conflict we 
have already referred to elsewhere. For the 

pi-osent, it need only bo said that the struggle 
between the Kshatriyas and the Brahmins was 
continued until the disappenrnneo practically of 
the former from Indian History. Tradition 

attributes it to the conflict between the KKhntri)a 
princes which culminated in the battle of 
Kurukshetra. where they committed practically 
racial suicule. The effci-t Is supposed to have been 
much the same as of iho Wars of the Roses in 
Bngland which did aw y witli the old English 
urtihtocniey. Another ti idition, however, has it 
that the incarnation of Parusuninm annihilated 
the KKhalrljns 21 times, ^^lielher tlicro is any 
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truth in the traditions or not, the fact remains 
that Kshatriyas as a class disappear from Indian 
History from early times. Their existence as a 
class was not recognised by the Brahmins, nor 
for the matter, of the Vaisyas, though there are 
numerous castes which claim the latter rank. 
The non-recognition of the Kshatriyas, taken 
along with the accounts one finds of the frequent 
quarrels between the Kshatriyas and Brahmins in 
Hindu literature, i)oint8 to the Brahmins as the 
Removal of responsible for the disappear- 

the Dynamic ancc from Hindu society, of the 
Element most dynamic and progressive of 
the element in it. The amputation of so important 
a limb incapacitated Hindu society for ever ns 
much as the removal of the thumb incapacitates 
the hand. Caste, to the extent it had made for 
efficiency in the inherited profession, operated 
against it in professions other than one's own. 
The function of protection of the community from 
invasions could not therefore be satisfactorily 
discharged in a caste ridden society by any 
caste other than the one specially assigned to 
that function, the more so because even the 
mental dispositions had been suitably altered by 
religious theory, inherited aptitude and family 
atmosphere. Incapacity and indisposition to war- 
like pursuits, on the part of the castes who 
were born into other professions, was inevitable 
and it was not difficult to see that it was fatal 
to inilitar>’ efficiency. 

The forward spirit of odveuture and romance, 
the i»assion for heroic deeds, for distinctions of 
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valour, for the excitements of the chase, are 
virtues special to a warrior class, and the exer- 
cise of these set in circulation in society 
wholesome influences that elevate, ennoble and 
fortify human character. An efficient military 
class, from whom were drawn the kings and the 
military leaders, would alone ant as a counterpoise to 
the static tendencies of the Brahmin caste, and 
act as n chock to an other-worldly Conservatism. 
A epiritualitj’ to remain healthy, prevented from 
antcmic flabbiness, had to be constantly checked 
against the more manly of human virtues. The 
constant association of the Brahmins with the 
warrior caste, ns their spiritual guides and advisers, 
would have boon to the mutual benefit of both, 
would have helped the one to develop the 
spirituality based on something more positive and 
substantial than a morality of negative virtues, and 
to purify the manlier virtues of the other out of 
the grosser eloincnts that arc too often associated 
The with them. We ini.ss in the 

Brahmins in later Hindu literature 
Unh"althy the virtues on which alone true 
l-,x*ggfr#{ion spirituality can bo nursed. If the 
Br.ihmins set the spintuni ami moral standard to 
the coinmiinity. the KRlmtri3'aK set the standard 
for the more vigorous of human virtues stihlitnatcil 
ill a furnace of IjlRh spirituality. In the whole 
range of human literature there are no characters 
nn Btibliniely lieroie. so courngeous, so calm, so 
in thought ami deed, so Behless, jet so 
a*.MTtive where truth is at stake, ns Bhlahina 
or Kama or Yiidhinthira. The dirappearanre of 
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such ft class upset the normal balance of Hindu 
society, and an exaggerated other-worldliness- 
developed to the detriment of virtues, vrithout 
which no society can long be preserved from, 
invasion or aggression and from internal decadence. 

One source of political weakness of Hindu 
kingdoms arose from this circumstance and. 

continues to this day. The military leadership 
was assumed usually by members of the family or 
the community to which tho king, not necessarily 
a Kshatriya, belonged, and by men of whatever 
caste who brought trained soldiers to tho aid of 
And MUiia There was therefore in 

Weakness^ military loaderehip not the inherited 
aptitude and skill, the unanimity of 
feeling or discipline, nor tho sense of obligation 
and service that ft common caste would have- 
brought to it. Too many among the commanders 
were no more than Adventurers who sought tho 
flrst opportunity to carve out kingdoms for 

themselves. Tho temptation to defection and 
djslojTilty would have been far less in a 
caste which had military leadership as n function 
assigned to it, and was reconciled to it by tradition, 
habit and religious dogma. With tho Ksbatriyns 
out of tho way, it was natural that 

tho Brahmins should have plajed an 

increasingly largo part in tho ciercise of temporal 
powers, of which, ns ministers and interpreters of 
Law of Kshatriya kings, they had already enjoyed 
no small share. Nor would there bo the check 
on any ambition to nsurp royal power to them- 
selve-i. Wc come across in the course of Indian 
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History kingilonis with Bmhmins ns kings. Tbo 
usurimtion by tlio Peshwns is tho most recent, 
and^ siifllcient information is ns-nilnblo in regard 
to it to enable ua to sec how ruinous to India 
™ the assumption of royn! power by the 
Brahmin ministers of tho Mamtlin court. This 
'vas tho signal for tho Mnmtlm chieftains to 
break away from tho empire of Shivnji and 
become independent princes. With moro cohesion 
they might have tried, and Bucccssfnlly tried, 
•conclusions with tho rising British power. Their 
■disruption was responsible moro than any other 
iactor, for tho success, in diplomacy as well as in 
British with the Maratha power. 

Tho political ascendancy of the Brahmin had 
other consequences, less obvious but equally 
significant. Under the Peshwas, no loss than a 
fourth of the revenue was spent in encouragement 
of Brahmin learning and scholarship. There was 
too. a steady displacement by Brahmins of other 
castes in the executive administration. Kings from 
other castes than the Ksbatriyas could not move 
with Brahmins on the same high plane as the 
Kshatriya kings. They were dependant on the 
Consequent Brahmins to refine their castes into 
De^wationof a higher social level. That these 
kings would become more amenable 
to the wishes of tho Brahmins was inevitable, 
and it was no small temptation to obtain from 
them decrees which strengthened their privileged 
position. The prohibition against Brahmins crossing 
the sea is an innovation to prevent reactions arising 
at homo from foreign travel. There is no Sastraic 
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objection to travel by Brahmins and there were 
Brahmins among the emigrants to Ceylon, Java 
and other islands of the Archipelago, and to 
Alexandria. Their acqnaintance with foreign 
manners and customs must have produced, in 
those who returned, sufficient breadth of outlook 
to make them less tolerant of the growing othcr- 
wordliness of their stay-at-home caste fellows. It 
was manifest, therefore, that, to prevent any 
untoward cause of reform movement arising from 
among them, an interdict against the Brahmin 
cro^tsing the sea should bo issued under the 
mandate of the king. There may be no doubt 
thcrerorc that the spirituality tended to run to 
excess, and become oblivious of the sterner reali- 
ties of life, as the Kshatriyas ceased to c.'^ert 
any wholesome and corrective influence. 

The question may arise how comes it that 
in the absence of the Kshatriyas, recognised ns 
such by the Brahmins, no other caste stepped 
iuto their place. It is to bo remembered that 
the Bi-ahmins, in so far us they wore interpre- 
tors of Law and advisers to the king, onjoj'cd a 
•considerable measure of political power. The 
religious books were exclusively their possession, 
and the hiatus between the Brahmins and Sudras 
was too great in point of intellectual attainments 
and moral standards to be easily bridged. Nor 
was it likely that opposition to Brahmin 
ascendancy would arise in times when religion 
was the predominating influence in human mind 
not only in India but all over the ‘World, and 
in India, be it rcmcrabercd, the ascendancy, ns 
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we have soon, rested on the more substantial 
basis of the deep Bpiriinatity of the caste as 
well ns religious doctrines accepted by Hindu 
society as a whole. 

"We have so far considered caste as a layering 
of races. There was, however, an economic layering 
beneath. It is a fact that the religious and 

^ ethical basis given to caste was 

TheEcono. . , ,, „• 

mic Basis 1° addition to the economic. 

Brahmins might have trusted to 
the charity of Hindu society for their maintenance, 
and to the incomes derived from services at Hindu 
ceremonies. Kshatriyas must have been in the post* 
tion of an aristocracy. Vaisyas were merchants 
and the Sudras were the actual producers. We 
have seen bow the abundance of fertile land and 
the simplicity of life, enforced by the tropics* 
rendered precarious the existence of a rent-earning 
class, and bow it would continue so long as land 
could bo had for tho clearance. Facilities, there- 
fore. of the labouring class, for settlement and 
improvement of their social and economiu position., 
wero abundant. Any rise in the standard of living 
would make for greater productive effort to 
maintain tho standard of living. Action and 
reaction between tho two would gradually lift tho 
community as a whole to a higher economic level. 
It was to the interest theroforo of tho stiporior 
casto that limits were imposed on tho standard 
of living of tho lower caste, and that they wore 
prevented from imitation of tho higher. A largo 
number of restrictions on the lower castes as the 
Sndrat and tho untouchables, some of thorn* 
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continued to the present day, have to be viewed 
in this light. There are castes who are not 
allowed to wear ornaments of gold, who may not 
The Re f cover the upper part of the body ; 

Class the houses built for them should not 

rise above a certain height ; certain 
Inxurj' articles of food may not be used by them, 
brass vessels and others are not allowed to thenu 
Theso restrictions continue as custom. It is obvious 
that they have as much economic as social signi- 
ficance. Any extonsivo use by the lower class of 
these would have led ultimately step by stop to a 
reduction of rent, and tho higher castes, so long 
as they would not work themselves and were- 
exclusively dependent on it, saw to it 

that no circutnstances arose which in any waj" 
might tend to diminish tbeir share in the yield 
from land. 

These restrictions were strictest on tho 

untouchables. These arc communities, strictly 
speaking, outside the Hindu fold. Their modes of 
worship and ceremonies appear to bo more or 
less Hindnised, bcc.auso of the natural imitation of 
the higher caste«». inevitable to tho lower strata 
of society, for which there were, besides the usual 
natural impulses, the gravitation of the central 
R«trict»on* truths of Hinduism. In spite of 

on the these, they may not be regarded ns 

LntoucliablM \ 

Hindus, except those who were 
degraded to th.at position ns a result of political 
caosrs referred to earlier- The treatment of tho 
untouchables was. in its more essenti.al features, 
in no respect worse than the treatment of similar 
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communities outside the pale of society in other 
parts of the World. Europc<an races, who never are 
tired of lecturing Hindus on whnt is called a 
monstrous attitude, havo first to set the example, 
and one has only to recall the treatment of 
the Negroes in tho United States, the assignment 
of separate carriages in milwaj's, separate seats in 
the, trams and separate waiting-rooms in railway 
stations, to realise how far tho Westerners are 
from setting an example to Indians. The Ainos 
in Japan are in the same position ns the 
Parallel Cases writoucbablcs In India. It is by no 
means suggested that tho existence 
of untouchability, or what goes under n different 
name in other parts of the World, is any 
justification for it In India. But what is pointed 
out as a phenomenon peculi.ar to India is shared 
by the rest of the World. When an inferior race, 
or what is considered an inferior race, is at the 
border land of society, and there is danger to the 
social fabric from that community crossing over, 
barriers are erected, and their strength and 
impenetrability depends on the magnitude of 
the danger. 

What is peculiar to racial exclusiveness in 
India is untouchability of the races outside the 
pale of society : that untouchability goes so far 
as unapproachability. There are castes in India 
who may not go within CO feet of tho higher 
castes without fiollutiog them. This is certainly 
peculiar to India. Without in any way justifying 
this reprehensible custom, tho causes of this 
singular phenomenon have to bo explained. 
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Frequent baths are a necessity in the hot climate 
without which the body and the clothing soon 
Untouch- begin to give off unpleasant smells 
of perspiration drying on them, and 
many low castes even to-day have 
not learnt the habit. Untouchahility has been 
known in India from the earliest times. 

Untouchables were mostly aboriginals accustomed 
to practices such as eating dead animals, which 
the more refined Aryans abhorred. They wore 
unclean, and if cleanliness was looked upon as 
next to godliness anywhere, it was in India. The 
European branches of the Aryan races did not 
have the same regard for this virtue. The climate 
of their country was cold and its consequences 
far less unpleasant than in the hotter, often stcamj\ 
climate of India whore the Arj-ans had to maintain 
greater cleanliness. The standard was set by the 
Aryan priesthood to the whole community. It ia 
significant that the European Aryans called the 
tribes, who wore not of their blood, barbarous 
(men accustomed to wear a beard), and. on the 
other ' band, Indian Arj^nns used the term 
Mlcchhas or tlio tinclcnn to denote similar 
people. It was natural that the aboriginal tribea 
should bo looked upon ns untouchables in India. 
Even as early as tho Duddhist period, wo have 
evidonco to show that they could not form part 
ol a villnBo or town, and had to live away 
from it. It is on record that a Hindu maiden 
happening to see an nntouchablo, ns she started 
on a journey, crashed her eyes to clean them of 
their pollution. 
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Fiom uiitoucbability to unapproacbability the 
cstep is not far. It is, however, on the Malabar 
•coast alone that this disgraceful custom prevails 
in India, and there are special circumstances 
which give rise to the custom. The Nayars, 
though highly intelligent nnd educated and 
belonging to a warrior class, aro untouchables 
to the Namboodiri Brahmin, the most orthodox 
Brahmin in India. Dntouchability does not, 

however, prevent younger male members of a 
Namboodiri family, who by custom cannot 

marry until they become heads themselves, from 
Unapproacha. seeking temporai*y unions among the 
bllity in its Nayar women. The Namboodiri may 
Environment . . ... , , , , 

not partake of food at the house 
of his conoubine, but he might spend the night 
in her bouse. The custom is described only to 
show how untouebability has not usually the 
severity which the foreigner may associate with 
it. That is, however, by the way. All the 
castes below the Nayars are subject to prohibited 
degrees of approach of the higher castes, and 
the lowest, the Nayodies, have to stand nearly a 
furlong away from a Nayar to avoid polluting 
him. A Namboodiri or a Nayar, who goes through 
the long and narrow foot-paths, where he is likely 
to come too near a low caste, usually gives a 
warning shout, which is the signal for the low 
caste to make way for the customary distance. 
One has to know a little of the features of the 
country-side in Malabar to understand the growth 
of this custom. The country is cultivated for the 
most part with paddy and cocoanuts. The 
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cocoanuts are in plots, known as the compounds, 
ueparated from one another by deep and narrow 
lanes. The paddy plots rtre limited bj* bunds, ns 
narrow or cren narrower, along which hut rarely 
two can go abreast. The richer generally travel 
in palanquins but the vast majority go by walking. 
These narrow paths and lanes have necessarily to 
be used by the high ns well as the low castes, 
and the difficulty of passing one another along 
them without touching is obvious. The Iov.’er had 
to make way if it was a short and nari'ow lane, 
and not until the high caste passed could the 
other use the way without risk of touching. 
As the lanes are as deep ns 4 to 10 feet or 
more, without a warning shout it is impossible 
for a high enste to avoid suddenly coming apon 
a low caste in the same lane. The Malabar coast 
is peculiar in being the exception to the general 
rule in having no village system. There the houses 
in a locality arc not huddled together into a village, 
but each separately situated in usually a coeoannt 
garden of its own, with ample space around. In 
the .absence of the village system the sanitarj' 
needs wore far less. The people answered the 
calls of nature in tho garden attached to the 
house, and the services of a scavongor, required 
in villages elsewhere to keep tho houses and 
their immediate neighbourhoods clean of refuse 
and rubbish, wore not a necessity. The toti in 
the villages in India Is too vital a need to ho 
kept at a distance. On the Malabar coast no 
inconvenience would arise from preventing his 
approach to the habitations of tho higher-castc. 
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He eats the flesh which nobody else would touch, 
but the skin, which has a price, is his propertj-. 
The degraded Nnj-adi, who stands a furlong from 
the high caste, is given oil for bath and then 
sumptuously fed at the feasts of the well-to-do. 
Whether these feasts are on the occasion of 
marriage, death or birth-day ceremonies, no feast 
is considered as complete where the untouchables 
or the unapproachables are not fed. These details 
are suflicient to show that even the most degraded 
low caste had a specific share, however small, 
in the wealth of the community and had to 
perform in return for it a specific function, 
however bumble. Small as the income may be, 
insufficient perhaps for any but the barest 
subsistence, it was assured to him, and he stood 
in no danger of being deprived of it. The 
deficiency in it was made good by the enstomarj’ 
charity of the people, and no one in India even 
now is in the position of tljo slum dweller 
who could work but can find no work, who 
needs help but cannot find it, and who for 
any support has to exchange his independent 
life' for the workhouse. 

Wo have now to consider the standpoint, 
taken up by the reformers, that it is absurd 
that an untouchable, immediately on conversion 
to Christianity or Alnhammadanism, should cease 
to bo so with the higher castes. That seems 
absurd enough, but only seems so. The indivi- 
dual, who 'by conversion has detached from the 
social and religious system of Ilinduism, has 
detached himself at the s.amQ time from its 
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■economic system as well, and become member of 
An Unsound “■ in which he may 

Argument associate with his fellows drawn 
from different castes of different 
social position, and may gradually improve bis 
liabits and position by the stimulus of the contact 
so gained. On the ground that untouchability has 
ceased to be operative in regard to him, that 
his caste fellows should have the restrictions 
removed from them has as much force as the 
argument that because a servant or two in the 
household after leaving service has attained to a 
high position, the remaining servants should begin 
to sit at the table of tho master for their meals. 
The position of the untouchable caste is as much 
an economic as a social position. And both nre 
so interwoven that, without altering tho ono, the 
other cannot bo changed. Unfounded as it is, the 
apprehension is general that any improvement 
from their degraded position might produce serious 
reactions that may disturb tho existing CQuili* 
brium of society. An individual or two, or even 
a couple of families converting into other religions 
cause little disturbance, but n whole caste assert- 
ing a higher social position may, it is apprehended, 
prove a serious menace to tho existing social order. 

The foreigner ia apt to think that tho features 
of untouchability which come to his notice aro 
sufficient to destroy everj' slindo of self-respect, and 
degmclo tho caste, cursed with it, below the level 
of human beings. So they would bo but for the 
counteraction of factors which aro loss obvious, 
but which novertlielcss tend to neutralise in a 
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great measure these evils. The sense of equality 
vritbin the caste between the individuals 
composing the caste, and the share each member 
Senseof management of caste 

Self-respect affairs in which no outsider, 

Sustained however superior his position, may 
interfere, act as so many buffers against tyranny 
and oppression of higher castes. It has already 
been mentioned that castes who discharge humbler 
manual functions of the community may bring the 
higher castes to their knees by strikes, or by the 
threat of wholesale migration. Such threats have 
been made and carried out, and the higher castes 
had to yield to the terms demanded. These arc 
extreme measures. There are numerous other 
occasions, however, in which without the good* 
will of the lower castes, the higher caste men 
may soon find themselves in very difDcult situations. 

An untouchable caste bus to cut the wood 
with which a member of a higher caste may be 
cremated. A member of the same caste has to 
supply the sprays of cocoanut blossom required 
for an important ceremony connected with 
marriage. The pollution period connected with 
the period of women in the same caste cannot 
bo said to be over, unless clothing for change 
after the final bath of the last day of pollntion 
is supplied by a washerwoman who is under the 
orders of an untouchable caste. One of the 
agricultural serfs bos to bring the first sheaf to 
the granarj’ of the landlord before it can b© 
filled. The annual festival at certain temples 
cannot begin until an untouchable caste declares 
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it may proceed. OfTcrmgs to certain temples may 
not commence before an untouchable caste makes 

- ^ .. its oiterincs Numerous other 

Instructive . . , , . i . 

Instances incidents tnay be cited of a 

similar nature, where, at one stage 
or another in the course of a religious or social 
ceremony, a low caste, not necessarily an 
untouchable, has certain specific functions to 
perform, without which the ceremony is incom- 
plete or invalid. The religious character of the 
ceremonies precludes the possibility of performing 
them in defiance, or in the absence, of the low 
caste concerned. The dead body of the high 
caste referred to would have to remain tmere- 
mated, till the wood cut by the low caste is 
available. The marriage ceremonj referred to 
cannot proceed, unless the spray of cocoanut 
blossom is supplied by the low caste. It is 
obvious that on all these occasions the high 
caste concerned has to be conciliatory, and 
requires the goodwill of the low caste. The 
failure to perform a ceremony in the right way 
may entail oxcommunication. The low caste, 
whoso authority over the uasherwoinan extends 
so far as to interdict licr from supxilying a 
chango for the high cimte woman in xiollution, may 
cause her and lier family to remain outside the 
pain of caste, for the \iolntion of its command. 
Thoso aro conBidemble powers in reaorvo with 
the lower castes to which they may resort in 
revenge for any serious violation of the rights 
and privileges to which thej* Imvo been accustomctl. 
The consoiousneas of this i>ojver goes a great 
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■way to minimise the reactions on their clmmcter 
and personality of their degraded position in the 
community. It would astonish n stranger to India 
to hear the words used occasionally bj- scavengers 

„ , to householdera to point out their 

Revealing a . , . , t i 

Sense of duty of keeping their back-yards 

Privilege clean. Beggars may be heai-d 

lecturing housewives on the duty of charity, and 
warning them against the sin of sending tliem 
away without alms. We hoar of Swiss guides, in 
Alpine ascents unceremoniously kicking across 
deep chasms the traveller who is too neiwous to 
jump across by himself. Indian low castes do nob 
go that far. hut. in a'-serting their rights, in 
resenting olTcnsivcnoss of one kind or another, 
and even drawing attention to lapses from correct 
behaviour or conduct — not necessarily as ivgards 
themselves, they use woi'ds and expressions which 
no one would dream of heaving from men or 
women in so low a position. 

The customs dcscriliod above indicate that 
there is a sense of intordependenee between high 
and low among castes. Bat the intonlepondonco is as 
Ixjtwecn Individuals and the larger dependence as 

„ , between castes as a whole. The very 

Broad Smis 9 of , . 

Inter- organisation witli each caste having 

ileprndencr different exclusive position implies 
it in the highest degree. Any paste could, by 
refusal to discharge its function, bring the social 
machincrj* to a standstill, and therefore use that 
power against infringement of its rights and 
privileges. Agricolturists. who found a tax 
oppressive, may secure its abolition by tbc threat of 
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tlirowing up tlioir land, or of migration. In the past, 
on many occasions, people have deserted the plains 
in a body to dwell in the jungle, until bronght 
back by a promise to redress their grievances. 
Castes havo migrated from one kingdom to 
another. Four artisan castes of Malabar once 
migrated to Knnchi in n bodj% and arc said to 
have ‘been brought back by the grant of special 
pi-ivilcges of which the)* are in enjoyment to-day. 

A still higher interdependence is reached, 

when, on occasions of national importance, the 
lower castes have a share in the duties connected 
with it along with the higher castes. The car 
at the famous temple of Kanchi just mentioned 
is taken in procession on the occasion of the 

annual festival through the surrounding streets 
by a caste of weavers. No other caste miiy do 
it. On one occasion, one of the Government 

officers, who was required to be 

present on the occasion, happened 
to rebuke the lender of the caste 
for delay in starting the procession, at which he 
took offence. The caste in a body refused to do 
their office, until the Deputy Collector went to 
the house of the head casteman and offered an 
unqualified apologs'. An untouchable caste in 
Malabar has to come in procession with offerings 
and place them before the temide for the festival 
to begin. At the Mclkoto temple, the chief 
temple of' the Sri Vaishnara Brahmins, one of the 
da>s of the annual festival is allotted to the 
untouchables for their worship, and the day 
following, it is puriflec! for use by the higher 
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castes. Important items in public festival or 

ceremony may thus be the prescriptive right of ot 
lovr caste. The interdependence and co-operation 
of castes involved in these go a great way to 
restore, in some mejtsure, the self-respect among 
the lowest and poorest of Indian castes by 
fostering the idea that they arc part and parcel 
of society. But there is little in it to develop 
to n sense of equality of status or equal 
responsibilitj', at least in certain spheres, to 

facilitate joint action. Interdependence being the 

, . . result of differentiation of function 

Joint Action .. .> - 

negatives the idea of common 

action. The responsibility to supply specific needs 
by special castes should not bo at the c.tpcnse of 
' responsiveness to the call to common action. When 
a society as a whole is tbreatoned, as by foreign 
invasion, it should spring to action ns a whole 
rather than any spccinl community thereof, and 
the more so when tlio aggression is threatened by 
a people among whom military enterprise is not 
the exclusive function of a caste. There is reason 
to believe that, in the earlier daj-g of Hindu 
evolution, people responded ns n whole to common 
nectls. It is on record that Hindu women of all 
castes parted with their jewellery as their contri* 
bution towards the expenses of war against a 
threatened invasion. But, as caste hardened under 
the dominance of the static Brahmins, the 
responsiveness to cotnmoD danger weakened, and 
war of offonce and defence came to bo looked 
upon as a duty of the king and his army rather 
than of the people as a whole. 
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The most important function of the 
■State is the maintenance of its integrity and 
its preservation in peace as well ns in war, 
and the readiness of the individual to perform 
his duty in that connection is most vital 
to citizenship. If, under communal organisa- 
tion, the individual could not have developed it, 
■each community must have had that sense of 
citizenship perfected, by association in common 
endeavours, in all matters which had to do directly 
with the security and maintenance of the State to 
which they belonged. Under caste the sense 
atrophied rather than developed. A performance of 
epccidc items in elaborate cere* 
CilScMWp raooWs by diltorcnt cilstcB 
emphasised a sense of their inter* 
dopendonce in society, but emphasised at the same 
time the distinct identity of each, which is fatal 
to common action. Ilod there been in the life of 
the people occasions in which all shared c<iually in 
some common duty which engendered a common 
sense of unity among all the castes, lioac'cr 
different they might be. they would have sprung 
to common efforts when threatened with a danger 
common to all. An obligation to military service 
on the part of n percentage, ho\YO\t'r sninll, of 
e.ach caste, no matter wliat its position was in 
the social scale, would have developed the cons<-i* 
ousness of citizenship, and developed its horizon 
beyond caste and village to the limits of tlic 
Stale itself. 

The identity of interi'sts should not have 
been obscured by the din’erentiation of function. 
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Degrading cnstoms, whether originating within 
the caste or imposed on it from without, would 
not hove long survived the healthy association 
with higher castes in so vital a function as the 
protection of society, and castes woxild have 
gradually approximated, no matter what their 
functions in caste was, to an equality of status 
■and responsibility. An approximation to a common 
status would alone save caste from the charge 
■of social injustice. The high caste Brahmin is apt 
to argue that caste presents no more than a 
differentiation of functions in the social oi’ganisra 
and that the differentiation inakos (or functional 
eniciency. He is apt to point to the existence 
of castes in animal communities ns the 
Ants and Bees. That is true enough but only up 
to a point, for even the function of reproduction 
is restricted to a special caste among siich insects. 

Even with dilTerentiation so much 
excess of that of mao under 
cjxste. there is in the animal 
communities ii much closer nssocintion of the 
members. There is no iostnnee of a caste among 
animals nearer to man than the mammals 
wherein species like the hc-.wors all co*oporate 
with one another on a feeling of perfect equality. 
Analogies from lower animals do not. therefore, 
help to justify by any means the treatment of 
human beings worse than lower animals. That 
a Brahmin may pass unpolluteil a pair of 
buffaloes standing in the field, but not the human 
being that drives them, is a custom that does 
violence to cverj- sense of common humanity. It 
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is true that the lowest castes in India are unclean 
in habit and addicted to . practices, which more 
advanced communities have a right to abhor, but 
before penalising them for these, the higher castes 
have to ask themselves the question how much 
they have exerted themselves to refine these out of 
them to a higher and cleaner level of life. We 
have seen the economic danger apprehended in 
a reform process of the kind. 

The differentiation of function in a community 
is alright. But the differentiation is by the high 
castes and they took care to see to it that they 
assigned to themselves the more intellectual add 
the more refined of the functions in society. In 
their distribution they were clearly guided more by 
Forces of their self-interest. No people have 
Self-Interest the right to assert that, because the 
races they conquered are at a lower 
level of civilised life, they should remain at that 
level for eternity. On that ground, therefore, 
the British would be justified in retaining, in 
their present position, the millions of this country 
for all time to come. Had the Aryan conquerors 
of India released forces in society on the scale 
that the British have done, the lower castes might 
have gone forward, and reached the Aryan level 
instead of remaining snbincrgcd far below the 
surface of Hindu society. The whole object of 
Aryan i)olicy was, on the other hand, to reconcile 
each caste to the position it was assigned in the 
community, no matter bow degraded, and to 
sterilise the low«»r strata of every fermenting 
social enzyme. 
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Social efficiency may require that each caste 
or class is given n specific function in the 
community, but social justice demands that no 
function assigned to a community is degrading, or 
degraded, or brings obloquy to tbe caste vrUich 
discharges that function. Equality of status to 
all castes must have been the ideal towards 
which the whole superstnicturc of castes should 

„ have moved. Had military obliga- 

Correctjvea , . _ . , 

tion rested on every caste, nou’- 

ever high or low, it should have helped to 
bring castes on a common level, and the lower 
would have gradually levelled up to the 
position of the higher. Apart from universal 
military obligation, tbe Brahmin should not 
havo remained content with tackling on com- 
munities one after another to Hindu society, 
much as the case-worm docs of improving 
and expanding its shelter by adding small 
particles from time to time, but should have 
considered it a dut,\ to make more strenuons effort 
at reform and improvement than the maintenance 
of a high spiritual and moral standard in the 

. , , isolation of his caste. We havo 

And Bmhmin -i .... . 

RosponsibiUty the economic anti political 

factors that were responsible for 
the failure of the Bmhmin to roach up to an 
ideal so high, far higher than any that has 
been reached anywhere in the World by any 
class. No blame can attach to the Brahmin 
for fulling short of so high and exalting an 
ideal. His is the credit for devising a social 
system in which different races, however barharous 
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or uncivilised, have a place althouRh humble in 
society, and where they can share' equally nlonc 
with all others the conviction that they 
^ire on the same high road to moral and 
spiritual evolution. 



6. CASTE-DISCIPLINARY 


Gontinuity of Environment, Reinforced by Heredity — 
Defects in Afodent Educational Oryanisation — 
Excellences of Caste Education — Decay of Art- 
craft due to other Reasons — Hindu Resistance 
to Alien Forces, Islam and Westeim Forms of 
Civilisation — Prevention of Chaos. 

*’T^HE education under Caste-Orgnnisation maj* 
^ now be considered. The essence of Caste 
is that much the larger part of the environment 
of the individual is his caste, and it continues to bo 
the same throughout life. It has been so for all 
that went before him. and it is going to be so 
for the descendants that are to come after him. 
That continuitj* in time and space is a powerful 
factor in fixing aptitudes and inclinations. It 
gives the greatest scope for the reaction of the 
environment to leave its impression 
of Environ- On the individual for, ever, not to 
be effaced by the accidents of 
temporary associations. Heredity operates in the 
same direction through a long succession of 
generations to reconcile one to his caste profession, 
and to develop his innate capaoifcj’ and aptitude for 
it, -when the son grows \\p as an apprentice of 
the father and learns from his lips the details of 
his proiession. The ioreigner is apt to looh Tipon 
this system as verj* little different fr9m the 
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apprenticeship that obtained in the West. There 
are, however’, very important differences. The 
Reinforced apprentice of the West had usually 
by Heredity DO hereditary connection with the 
profession with which he became 
•connected. There was no inherited disposition 
to develop his capacity. The atmosphere . was 
limited to the workplace, and did not pervade 
the whole community in which ho moved and 
lived. All that he had in favour of the profession 
was his choice of it, ns far as it was voluntarj’ 
and not determined by parents or influenced by 
the conditions prevailing for the moment. An 
apprentice of this kind brings to the profession 
but a fraction of the inclination and aptitude 
which an Indian brought to his caste profession. 

Wo may argue from the standpoint of 
individualism, the standpoint that the Western 
observer instinctively adopts, tliat the individual 
who has a distaste or aversion to his caste 
profession has nevertheless no choice but the 
pursuit of his father’s profession. 

That is so. But to condemn it on that 
ground is to condemn tho negation of individualism 
involved in caste, not tho principles of education 
involved in it. Influence of heredity and environ* 
ment, and if tliese are not enough, I’cligious and 
social theory conspire to incline definitely and 
instinctively tho boy to the profession of his father. 

Tho modern method of education in which 
students come to a common course from all classes 
and conditions of society by individual choice or 
ineJinalion mty be alj right, and perhaps the only 
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metbod in an individnalistic society dominated by 
tnachinevy; but there is considerable edacational 
Avastnge involved. There is too little of inherited 
disposition or inflnence of environment to 

„ , . co-operate with, or facilitate the 

Defects m . . . , , . , 

Modem training required. The period of 

O*^*^***^”©^ may vary from ten to 

fifteen years, during which the pupil is 
unable to contribute to the earnings of the father by 
bis effort. On the other hand, he is dependent on 
the father, and has to draw large allowances in 
the shape of fees and boarding charges. The 
general foundation, required to help him in his 
choice of a profession, occupies a ' substantial 
portion of this period, varjdog from 6 to 10 years, 
and it is a large slice taken off from the average 
life of the individnal which is about 23 in India, 
and double that in the West. Fnrtbermore, the 
whole implication of modern education is that 
the mind of the student fresh to the school is 
as clean as a clean slate. This theory violates 
every known law of heredity, and ignores the 
influence of the environment. On the other hand, 
science would uphold the principle of Indian 
education that education is as much ante as 
post natal, and heredity and environment may be 
made to conspire to predispose the mind to the 
training the boj'S have to receive in life. 

No relation however intimate between teacher 
and pupil, or master and apprentice, can reproduce 
the vital personal touch between father and 
son, or the gum and his disciple. There is 
little or no loss in education of the bind, no 
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wastage arising from the numerous conflicts 
of inclinations and aptitudes, of ambition and 
necessity, between the home and the school 
or the University, and little of the stereotyping or 
of the uniformity of standards, but, on the other 
hand, there is a precision, a greater delicacy, and 
far more insight in the training when it is 
given by the father to bis son. or what comes 
to nearly the same thing, the ffunt to his disciple. 
Under no other method can be given in such 
perfection the final strokes and touches that give 
finish to education. Traditional knowledge ’ has 
Excellences clustered around it, associations, 
of Caste • stories and anecdotes which have a 
acation wider range of appeal. These 

are so many roads through which knowledge 
gains access to the intellect, and what 
is learned docs not pervade or suffuBo the 
intellect alone, but filters donn to become 
part of the personality. With no training in tbe 
elaborate x'^eliminnries in drawing, there are 
thousands of Hindu women who are able to produce, 
and produce neatly and gracefully, intricate patterns 
that astonish the observer by their grace and 
beauty and scheme of colouring. Tho sandalwood 
carver, or the inlay worker in wood or metal has 
had no substantial training, but nevertheless 
produces works of art of astonishing beauty and 
exceJlonco, of marvellouB delicate carving and 
decorative elTort. In tho skill and dexterity which 
these castes, ordinaril) iK>or and indigent, exhibit, 
there is a measure of tho ndiantages of caste- 
education, and one can realise how the Hrahiiiin 
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Pandit could commit to memon' texts running- 
over two hnndred thousand lines, a feat by the 
side of which the memorising of the 20,000 
lines of Paradise Lost hy Lord Macaulay seems, 
no more than the feat of a school boj*. 

The charge that intellect is divorced from 
crafts has little foundation. The master craftsmen 
were literate, and had open to them the silpa 
sastraa to understand the principles of their craft. 
There are carpenters todaj' who were never at 
a school, but who can discuss the suitabilitj' of a 
site for a house or a well with citations from 
the sastraa in support of their view, and there 
is no reason to believe that in the old dnj’s 
things were different. As a matter of fact, the 
charge of a divorce of intellect from craft arises 
from the stereotj-ped character of latter-day art 
forms and patterns. This fault 
Artc^^,du« of Indian craft Is a modern feature 
to other arising from the loss of patronage 

Re&sons from Princes and the Nobility 

which master craftsmen enjoyed in the past. 
They look to the ^Yest for stocking their 
palaces with art treasures, and the genius 
of the master craftsmen has faded under 
the neglect. The commercialisation of Indian 

artware also has had its contribution to art 
deterioration, for the large scale production, required’ 
of the craftsmen, involved haste and therefore 
adherence to set patterns. Let these deleterious 
influences cease, and the genius of the craftsman 
would blossom again, for ho has successfully 
introduced into his art the novel and wholly 
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unfamiliar ideas deriVed from the schools of Art 
established by the Government. 

The features of caste, the spirit of co-operation 
and brotherhood are commendable in themselves, 
but to realise the level reached in each of those, 
and the help they have rendered, one has to envisage 
the problems arising from foreign conquest. Before 
the diffusion of an alien civilisation introduced by 
successive conquerors, tho Afghans, the Tartars 
fl,nd the Mughals, and before tho spread of an 
alien faith under tho threat of death 
Besbtance to religious persecutions or hnder 

iTam*" inducements of favoured treatment, 
the ordinary defence such as most 
people set up would have given way, and 
all would have been converted and Islam 
■should have submerged India as it submerged 
Persia, Afghanistan and practically tho whole of 
Western and Central Asia and a great portion of 
Northern Africa. Temples were razed to the 
ground, whole communities were converted, dis- 
criminative taxes were imposed and the Islamic 
law superseded Hindu law in many an important 
respect, and yet Hinduism survived. The low and 
the degraded castes did not seek in any large 
numbers a religion so highly democratic as Islam. 
What Christianity was to tho slaves of Borne, 
Islam might have been to tho low caste Hindu, 
and yet Islam raised no social convulsions 

and had no great appeal to the low castes 
in India. 

Passing on to tho period of British rule wo And 
the spirit, the ideals, tlte outlooks, and the standards 
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oT the West bi*onght home to people’s minds 
throagh administrative and educative channels, and 
thi’ough the residence in the country of European 
merchants, officers Military and Civil, and the 
Missionary. Wo shall have occasion to go in 
greater detail into these vast currents of 
Western thought, cutting deep furrows throughout 
society. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
realise that, in spite of Hindu civilisation being 
pressed from many sides, no more than a few 

^ ^ hundi-eds of thousands have taken 

to Woatern seriously to the ways of the West. 

Fo^ 3 of A-nd even these, not in matters 

wnlisatioQ ... ... 

which are the vital concerns of 
caste>discipline. The truth is that caste can still 
enforce its discipline on the Westernised individual, 
however high his position. The fear that one's 
caste fellows may not associate with him in tho 
religious ceremonies be has to pei'form, or that his 
daughter or sister may not be sought in marriage 
suffices to bring the individual to his knees. 
Foreign trained young men with Western ideas on 
return refused to undergo the customarj' purifica- 
tion, only to find that the father-in-law would not 
send his daughter to live with him, or that he was 
left severely alone when invitations to feasts and 
festivals went round to bis caste fellows. It is the 
dread of treatment like this that prevents members 
of a caste from going too far oat of the way to 
adopt customs and habits which are known to be 
un-Hindu. That deterrent influence prevails in 
almost every grade of society so much so 
that the Hindus, as a whole, have so far 
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siicecsafuUy resisted the diffusion enrrents of 
Alien civilisation. 

Apf^rt from this persistence of distinct identity. 
Caste is the one institution which helped to secure 
a fair degree of order and peace, when the country 
was subject to political confusion of the worst 
description. So long as the struggle was between 
Hindu kiqgs, there was no disturbance to the 
productive efforts of the people. The culfcirators 
and the artisans were left alone in the pursuit 
of their varied occupations. That is a phenomenon 
observed nowhere else in the World. 

^Vchaor When the English saw os late as 
the 18tb century that, as battles 
were iaging, the cultivators were ploughing 
in the i\eighbouving fields, they marvelled and 
wondered, and yet what the> saw was but a 
survival of a universal feature in Indian warfare. 
It was when the Muhammadans came that we 
Dud for the first time villages devastated, granaries 
plumlevod, and Iioubcr set on fire. Those features 
of war continued throughout the Muhammadan 
period for nearly a thousand jears, and yet. we 
find up to the middle of the 18tli century India 
continuing to sujiplj diRtant markets, Indian 
merchants abroad ami the people continuing 
without a break in productive effort. One has to 
coutra^t tbo picture with what happened in Europe 
during Ifio Thirtj Yenrh’ War and during the 
ICiipoleonic cainiiaiguR, tlio dreadful devastations, 
the varied dislouitioiih, Hctbuolvh in productive 
effort, and the resultant wretchedneRR and poverty 
of Ibo people to rc-alisn how valuable mis tbo 
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service Caste had bestowed on a people, who have 
not known a national Government for a thousand 
years. 'Where the Govcmnlents did not exist or 
were too weak, caste panchayats dealt out jusyee, 
settled disputes, and carried on in fact all the 
functions of tho administration. Under the close 
scrutiny of caste and its stern discipline, theie 
was little chance fora general insecurity of life -and 
property arising from the fierce passions of greed 
and covetousness, or the temptation to plunder and 
rapine, that are usually let loose when the 
Government ceases to govern and to command 
tho respect and allegiance of the people. 



7. CASTE— DYNAMIC 


ItestHcted Cornjyetition — East and West — Balance 
of Static and Dynamic Forces — Limited Play of 
the Will — Consequent Helplessness in Beform 
But Broadened the Outlook — No Duality of PtihUc 
and Private Virtues — 'Thou shall' and Thou 
shall not '-—The Priestly Intellect The 
Brahmin Anstocracy of Intellect — An Parly 
Warning Disregarded and Consequod 
Degeneracy. 


\\ / E shall now turn to tho less obvious oonse* 
VV quoncos of Caste organisation. "Wc have 
seen tliat. under it. each caste bad a specific 
f.pbero of dutj assigned to it. and. in the exercise 
of wliich it was not interfered with. In 
determining his profession, the individual was 
therefore not subject to the restlessness and 
anxiety incidental to tlie clioice of a profession. 

K t t«*l door to progress beyond caste 

CcitnpotUion closed, so was entrance to it 

from below. The rivalry within the 
cahle was a rivalry between equals, or nearly 
CHju.ils in inherited aptitudes nnd capacity. There 
>\as thus assured a deeiier tranquillity than is 
po•*^ible in a society, in which competition may 
lm\e to ht* faced from individuals that may he 
dniwn from uny rank, with possibly superior 
re-.niirceH and e<iuipment. The rights nnd privilege^ 
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of a caste being assured to it free from violation, 
and it being impossible to add to them, it was not 
necessary to exercise vigilance to safeguard them, 
and, being freed from that anxiety inevitable in 
competitive societies, the concern of the caste was 
only the discharge of its duty. It made for the 
development of a wholesome atmosphere of mutual 
trust between caste and caste, no matter how far 
apart, and the establishment of relations marked 
by good feeling on both sides, such as is 
impossible when the service obtained or performed 
is a mere privilege claimed, or an asset surrendered. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere that in 
Western society, tho dominatiug principle being 
unrestricted competition, the individual is so 
much concerned with the maintenance or improve* 

East Ts'cnt of his position that he had 
and West exercise vigilance and cultivate a 

high degree of cfSciency, for without 
these he may lose in the struggle that pervades 
the whole society. Being concerned more with 
what he has to get than what ho has to give, 
he has little to gain from the cultivation of the 
understanding. Ho perfects, therefore, rather the 
intellect and the will, which are tho instruments on 
which he has to roly for success. Hence arises the 
distinguishing feature that, whereas in Indian 
society the self tends to he suppressed and sub- 
ordinated, in tho West it is sharpened and 
strengthened by the freer play allowed to it in 
the family and in society. We have thus, on 

tho one hand, tho development in greater perfec- 
tion of selflessness, charily and sympathy. 
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liospitality, love and the family ties, and, on the 
other, of efficiency, nssertivencBs and nlerthess. 

The only group in which the latter set of 
virtues existed in their perfection were the 

Kshatriyas, and the standards they set in them 
would have been of the highest value to the 
community iis a whole. Their disappearance made 
•a well-balanced development of character impossible 
in India, and we have had an exaggeration of 
Balance of Other set of virtues to the 

Static and detriment of vigorous individuality 
personality, and to the enslave- 
ment of the people. This is the 
reverse of the situation in which the "West 

finds itself today where, under the growing 
irresponsiveness to priestly influence, the militaristic 
virtues have stopped beyond the bounds of 
reasonable development to make society aggressive, 
greedy, and almost defiant of humanistic idenN- 
In India the complete dojoination by it of 

Hindu society rendered it static, and depiivcd 
it of its capacity foi self-adjustinent under 

changing conditions. 

Each caste wedded to its hereditary profes- 
sion, the range of vclitional activity was confined 
necessarily to the narrow limits and faniiliar 
routine of customary duties. Novel, complex or 
<lifficult situntions to b** faced wore few, whore 

, . , the cxcrci'< » of the will wotild have 

BunitMi Plsy t . ^ t 

oftheWiU perfected t ns an instrument or 
action. In this resiiect um-eslrict- 

•ed competition is an advantage, for the dynamic 
forces, which it sets Up, create, from day to 
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dny, strftngo and unfamiliar situations in which 
habitual rules of conduct nntl behaviour arc, of 
no arail, and the demand on the intellect and 
■will is greater and more continuous. 

Nothing strike.s bo much the student of social 
institutions in India ns tlio gradual appearance of 
social evils growing in magnitude, and the 
helplessness of the people to remove them. There 
arc hundreds of religious observances and 
ceremonies involving suffering to man and beast, 
but no reformer rose to denounce them. Salt 
Coasequmt caine to he a duty of the childless 

Hclpie«sn«« widow, and the awful spectacle 

n ll^fonn enacted daily in India for 

•SQvcral Lundre*ds of years without so much as a 
protest. It may perhaps ^bo c.vplaincd that those 
■customs and practices were not inconsistent with 
the Hindu idea of physical suffering, voluntarily 
indicted as a means of spiritual evolution, and 
its attitude towards this life as but one of many 
to bo lived on this earth. But no explanation 
Would be complete which docs not lay stress on 
the atrophy of volitional effort. 

But if intellect, by long association with 
duties become instinctive and mechanical, failed 
to act in situations unforeseen or unfamiliar, it 
■was not lost. There was no Incessant work, or 
But any lack of leisure, for it to bo 

Bro^ened completely absorbed. It was 

t e utloo available to develop and perfect 
the understanding, and for the developmebt of 
those large perspectives In which thb Indians 
viewed this life ivnd -its happenings. Tho ' foreign 
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obsGrvGi’ who has had occasion to talk to 
humblo village folk, illiterate and ignorant in 
the accepted sense of the words, marvels at their 
philosophy of life, and at their breadth of ontlook 
which, in simple nnsophisticated language, they 
may be drawn to expound. That is some 
compensation, for the absorption of the intellect 
in the "West in the continuous self-adjustment, 
necessary under unrestricted competition, renders 
it unavailable for the cultivation of the very 
same qualities, which, more than education, more 
than even the sense of equality, draw man 
unto man in mutual helpfulness and trust. 

Another effect of caste is the prevention of 
an artificiality in life and manners. The close 
association of caste fellows, which it necessitates, 
subjects the individual* to a searching scrutiny* 
which enforces the sincerities of life and faith, 
purity of motive and a stricter concord between 
word and deed. In societies divided into classes 
the intimate knowledge of the individual is not 
ordinarily available to his circle to subject hi& 
motives to a searching nualysis, and judgment is 
jjg based more on his acts than on his 

Duality of motives. So long as his acts are 
helpful to society, or at least not 
Virtue* harmful, the motive behind it is 
not analysed overmuch. Ho can, 
therefore, under cover of u likclj benefit to 
soclet)’, advance his own interest. It makes 
for the materia! progress of society, but it 
tempts the individual to an artificial life 
in public, in hiirinony with the requirements 
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of society perhaps, but not necessarily consistent 
with the private character of the individual. 
It should ordinarily make for hypocrisy, but is 
saved from that consequence, ruinous to moral 
excellence, by a private life in which the 
poses and make-ups required for public life 
are laid aside, and his own true nature shows 
unaffected and pure in the more subdued and 
softened light of the Home. It is a duality 
of life, nevertheless, subject to the incidents 
implied in duality. Under Caste this dualism is 
not possible. The purity and selflessness enforced 
under the obligations of the Joint family have 
to be maintained under the scrutiny of caste, 
and influence is sustained and continuous towards 
the growth of a personality in which culture, 
understanding, selflessness and charity are the 
dominant traits. 

The control of the self is thus the dominant 
featuro of the individual. We do not find the stress 
laid on action. The self being repressed, intelli- 
gence is not clouded to obscure correct lines of 
action, and the individual may be trusted to 
‘Thou 3halt’ foUu”' ^ course of life in harmony 
and ‘ Thou with the ideals of society. Under 

shalt not Caste the field for effort and action lay 

clear and well-defined, without the complexities and 
obscurities which arise from the jealousies and 
covetousness engendered under free competition. 
The interaction of these forces was reduced to a 
minimum, and there were not the limitless 
combinations of circumstances to bewilder or 
dishearten man, or for him to require guidance and 
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enheartening. The refinemcDt of the individual to 
the level of humanisrb, required to discharge the 
obligations to the Joiiit family, Caste and society. 
■\\as therefore the primary concern. In the West 
"the individual had the whole field of society for his 
-ambition, not any spcciiicd part of it, and he was 
billowed the free exercise of his faculties, siibject to 
his obligations to society. ‘Thou shalt not', takes 
the place there of the more iiositive injunction 
^ Thou shalt’. 

The duties assigned to each caste were in the 
physical piano. But the ofliee of the Biwhmin. 
the spiritual guide of the people dependant on 
their charity, did not demand bodily exertion, and 
released from that necessity, there was danger of 
his physical frame deteriorating and his intellect 
losing itself in idle speculation. It is true that 
his priestly functions and the problems, arising 
Th.Pr,»lly 

Intellact absorption of inferior races and 
tribes, were of grave complexity, 
■demanding his assiduous attention. But priestly 
functions tend to bo ’■.icchanical, and solutions, 
based on the one formula of his predominance in 
society, were to that extent eirsily reached. Bis 
whole philosophy and tlio principles of Ins caste 
organisation and religion inadd for adjustment and 
reconciliation. While th -t very principle ihado for 
elasticity of the intellect aud its resilience, it created 
at the saino time grave problems for tlin intellect 
to maintain its integrity and retain Its high level. 

A spirit of fiui»priorlty, hiifegtmnled by privi- 
leges and high slandanl bf living, and, above nil. 
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political power such ns an aristocracs* enjo 5 -s, creates 
no difficult problems of intellectual or class integrity. 
It is too much hedged round and protected 
from contacts with lower classes and lower 
levels of thought to have any apprehensions of its 
distinctive features being lost in those of society 
as a whole. But the Br4ahmin ns a rule sought 
The Brahmin such advantages. The sanction 
Aristocracy of for his privilege did not lie in 
Intellect military powers, but in the religious 
sentiment of the people. Hjs life was one of 
comparative simplieitj'. The political power be 
wielded was throvtgb the king he served, and 
the elasticity of Hinduism precluded the possi- 
bility of a conflict between the Church and 
the State. He could, therefore, develop only 
into an aristocracy of intellect, and to maintain 
that position it was imperative that his caste 
should be most rigidly exclusive, and that he 
himself should maintain his intellectual faculties, 
at the highest vigour aud acuteness. 

This high level could not be maintained long. 
The disappearance of the KshatHyas left too wide 
a hiatus between him and the people. In the 
absence of close contact with a caste as acute and 
as refined as himself, but superior to him in its 
dynamic character, he was left to his own 
An Earlj’ resources. The early, warning that ' 
■ Warning be should avoid settlement in Sudm 
DUregarfed MngaoBlS was based on the funda- 
mental principle of Hindu organisation, that the 
Brahmin and the Kshatrijw represented the two 
vital forces in societj-, spiritual and temporal, static 
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and dynamic, which had to check each othei' to 
prevent either or both from stepping beyond the 
reasonable requirements of society. For the 
maintenance of a proper balance, both the castes 
had to be on the same intellectual and moral 
level. A weakening of the one would have made 
for the undue predominance of the other. The 
Hinduisation of India should not have been 
attempted by the Brahmin alone, but with the aid 
of the Kshatriya. The Kshatriya should have settled 
first as the conqueror, and the Brahmin should 
have accompanied, or followed him. The warning 
was in the highest interest of Hindu orgonisation, 
but it was unheeded. His relations with the Sudra 
kings were of a superior, far too high in discipline 
and learning, whose kindly ofTlces were required to 
reAne their caste into a higher status. That was 
a position full of temptation to obtain privileges 
in return, temptation to lapse into lower levels 
K)f learning and discipline. Once the downward 
course started, the position attained by merit had 
to bo safeguarded by privileges at variance with 
the true spirit of Drabminism. Ceremonies, rituals, 
and repetition of mantras tended to become 
mechanical. Discipline tended to degenerate into 
a routine of intellectual habits, 
Consequent have, a# early as the Buddha, a 
Degeneracy protest against Brahmin sacerdo- 
talism. Under foreign invasion, conquest or 
domination, the degeneration went further, until 
birth and not the qualiticfl became llie solo claim 
to Brahminhood. Wlmt it meant to Illndii society 
was a gnidual paralysis of the nerve centres, from 
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which the currents of refined thought and feel- 
ing had flowed to keep np the vigour and 
vitalitj' of Hindu socicts'. The whole tendency 
of inherited duties and continuity of environ- 
ment was to develop inertia in regard to other 
duties which were not habitual or mechanical, 
and it needed all the vigour of thought of a 
highly intellectual caste and its own supreme 
efficiency to counteract that tendencs'. What 
the Brahmin could not resist himself came upon 
the other castes with overwhelming force. 
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or obligations. The new ideas forced on or held 
up to the people through administrative, 
educational and missionary channels, and through 
the example of the rulers of the country are 
the very antithesis of all that caste stands 
for. Caste is thus being driven from its 
entrenchments hack to its stronghold, viz., the 
set of rules regarding interdining and inter- 
marriage, and even there, its position is weakened 
hy many an instance of intercaste dining and 
intercaste marriage. Caste opinion has ceased 
to be operative in several matters and public 
opinion has yet to develop in vigour, and the 
individual, not afraid or respectful of either, 
consults too much bis own convenience. The 
pace of society is thus being forced to an 
individuaUsm oblivious of its responsibilities, but 
far too conscious of its rights. Brick after brick 
is thus being dislodged and removed from the old 
edifice, and thrown into confused heaps broken 
into fragments or disfigured, and there is danger 
of the whole structure collapsing, if the 
process continues. 

The new forces pervade all ranks but are 
strongest at two points, the barrier between the 
Brahmin and the Noo-Brahmin, and the still 
stronger one further down at the level of the 
untouchables. This latter class are ns many as 60 
millions. They, far more than others, have been 
under missionary influence. They have not been 
slow to perceive the great advance converts from 
them have made under missionarj' guidance 
and inspiration. The Ruling race,, as a class 
9 
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The Non-Brahmin movement has less justifi- 
cation. On the surface, it looks as though it 
is mere jealousy that has caused the present 
tension. The position which the Brahmin occupied 
as the custodian of Hindu literature, Law and 

. Religion has enabled him to take 
Non-Brahnun , ° ^ . 

Movement advantage of the opportunities of 
Western education, and fill the ranks 
of the subordinate Government service almost to 
the exclusion of the other castes, whose leanings 
towards trade, cultivation or craft did not facilitate 
so easy a transference of inherited aptitudes. 
The Kafjas,ihas of Bengal, who were in a similar 
position, have effected as easy a transition from 
the position of scribes to the community to that 
of scribes to the Government. Brahmin monopoly 
was a natural result proceeding from natural 
causes. It is true that, once having gained the 
position, they have tried to keep out other castes, 
and the acerbities of Non-Brahmin agitation have 
to be attributed to it. The position of a Govern- 
ment servant has, in India, alwaj-s been looked 
upon with no small reverence and awe by the 
people. The complexities of Revenue Administra- 
tion and unfamiliarity with law and procedure, 
as introduced by the British with their ignorance 
of the vernaculars and generally of the ways 
and habits of the people, gave to the Indian 
official of even lower ranks a power and prestige 
before which even the Indian nobility had to 
bend. The glamour of Government service was 
bound to draw, to Western education classes other 
than the Brahmin, and there was bound to arise a, 
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domnml fov ii filiaro in the leave" an(t Usin'* 
ofilce, wliicli tlio Bi'nlimin had lonR annexed to 
himself. The demand has been pressed forward 
xvith considerable bitterness of feelintf, the more 
so because the Brahmin, partly from inherited 
aptitude and partly from the long start bo bad. 
was able to keep to himself what bo bad long 
enjoyed. Tho attempt of the Brahmin to retain 
bis monopoly has been looked upon ns though i 
is special to his caste. That, however, is 
weakness to which any caste in that position 
is liable, so long as it has the cohesion o 
a caste. Not oven tho Indian Muhammadan 
ov Christian is likely to escape it. Fo*" * 
is the very essence of a caste to be drawn 
together closely, and caste bonds are fnr^ too 
strong to he easily overpowered by the impartiality 
that governs usually tho policy of a neutra 
administration. Under caste the monopoly of one 
caste' may be broken, but only to be replace 
by the monopoly of another. Much of t e 
animosity against the Brahmin is therefore 
unjustified, and proceeds from ignorance o 
the deeper caxises. 

The demand for adequate representation m 
the services is but one aspect of political 
awakening as well as of class consciousness. 

Political evolution in India has reached a stage 
when the foreign Government has decided n 
share its responsibilities with the people, and i 
important to consider on whom they should 

devolve. The Brahmin was not in the enjoyment of 
any political power except as derived from the king 
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xvbo, in Indian polity, was n Non*Brahnun, whether 
a Kshatrij-a or. Sudra. The predominance- of the 
Brahmin in the services and in the learned 
professions put him in a position of vantage, from 
which he could easily grasp for himself the 
power surrendered by the Government. In other 
words, there was the danger of his uniting in 
his own person the legislative as well ns the 
executive functions. His past record 
Confronting was against such a union, and* 
what Is more, with sovereignty in 
foreign hands the danger was greater than ^\hen 
it was in the hands of a Kshatriya or Sudra 
hing. It was natural that the Non-Brahmins, 
under these circumstances, should organise them- 
selves 60 that political privileges given to the 
people did not fall exclusively into the hands of 
the Brahmin. Dominant In the services, ho 
would have boon too i>ovverfnI if he became 
dominant in the legislature ns well. There would 
liavo been a bureaucracy, Bi-ahmin in composition 
and as formidable ns the present one, which 
administers the law it itself crc.atcs. There was no 
guarantee that ho would not use any privileges so 
obtained, to secure and maintain his position in 
society now threatened from many dii'ections. 
Viewed from this standpoint, the awakening of 
the Non-Brahmins was not n moment too soon, 
and was for the ro-nsscrtion of a position which 
was theirs before the country passed under 
foreign rule, and which should revert to them on 
the attainment of Home Rule. Once the position 
is regained, the agitation against Brahmin 
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predominance in the services is likely to subside. 

That is a long waj' off yet. ^ In the mean- 
while the agitation is conducted on lines 
prejudicial to the harmons' that should prevail 
in Hindu society. The Brahmin is looked upon 
as though he is an enemy of 

Unhealthy societj'. His enormous contribu* 
tions to the civilisation and 
culture of India are forgotten for the moment. 
The Non-Brahmin to cast him out of his 

present position would cost him out of society. 
Nor is the Brahmin prepared to make 

any sacrifice. Ho considers his position m 

the past should be maintained to preserve 
Hindu Bociot}’, but forgets how far ho has fallen 
from the exacting standards he bad set before 
himself once. His wonderful resilience of intellect 
has degenerated into subtlety. His self-control ia 
become a dead habit and confined to the mere 
exterior. His higher qualities lost, Time is the 
sole ally left to him. and his reliance on it, as 
the solvent of his many difficulties, is almost 
pathetic. Within the very narrow limits set by 
C'ttfeto regulations he has found ample means for 
the indulgence of nniinnl appetites and passions. 
Tliero lire many stories current, indicative of 
popular contempt, of the distended Brahmin priest 
uneasy under an overloaded stomach. And 
the Brahmin would not reform, and regain 111*1 
claim to the respect and consideration of 
the people. 

Wo have now to consider the future of caste. 
All will agree that it lias to bo ended or mended. 
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The abolition of caste is, however, a problem 
almost impossible of solution. The institution' has 

_ _ so soaked into every fibre of the 

Th& Future . . . , . , 

Hindu being, and there is so much 

of inertia that a new social order appears almost 
impossible of realisation, unless the fire of a. 
tremendous ambition consume the habits and 
tendencies fixed by 20 centuries of continuous 
inheritance. The present circumstances of India, 
her over-popnlation, the absence of all outlets for 
emigration, and the decay of religious beliefs 
would render an afflatus of that kind a fit of 
lunacy. A religious revival under the initiative 
and guidance of a prophet of magnetic personality, 
more like n God than man. or a fiery dictator 
may strike off the fetters of caste. There are 
no signs of a coming prophet or an Indian 
Mussolini. The only reasonable expectation is from 
a franchise based on wealth in a Self-Governing 
India, and the adjustments that would become 
necessarj- when the vessel has moved out of the 
sand banks, on which it has boon cast, into 
deeper waters. For, tbo fresh contacts and interests, 
it would involve, may keep caste considerations 
in tho background to recede ultimately from 
Hindu consciousness. That would take many 
a long day and many more, because attempts at 
revival aro likelj' to be made. 

Nor can one contemplate with equanimity the 
disappearance of the institution. The stress of free 
competition may prove too much under tho 
tropical sun of India. It bos already proved too 
heavy a strain for the Woslernor with all tho 
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■vigour of his constitiition and his climatic discipline. 
Danger of population of 

an Indian individuals of unstnhio mind, in the 
Underworld number of suicides- and of the 
neurasthenics in European countries ‘is of very 
grave significance. With all their superior resources 
■of wealth and of science and with the more 
uniform equipments of racial homogeneity, the 
West has not been able to abolish tho Underworld, 
-and one cannot be certain that the abjectly low 
life to which, under an easier climate, the Indian 
can descend, and the wholly unequal equipment 
inevitable in racial diversity such as that of India, 
will not produce an Underworld far more crowded 
than in the West and. what is more serious, far more 
resigned to its fate. We may see in the patient 
-submission of 60 millions of untouchables for 
forty centuries the portent of what may bo in 
store for India. If the undt, who survive, ought 
to be the primary concern of society, what 
will India do with the many millions who. 
unable to bear the stress and strain of stark 
■competition, may descend to the Underworld ? 
We shall have, in the meanwhile, let loose all 
the selfishness, the excitements and passions, now 
hept under wholesome check, with which tho 
more advanced races may take unfair advantage 
of the deficiency in equipment mental, moral 
and physical of the inferior i-acos in India, 
■which common education, and what is called 
equality of opportunities in tho West will *not 
level mi ■ to the requirements of a fierce 
struggle for existence. The inequalities will bo 
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there greater than now, and far loss' tolerated 
because Indian humanism which, if not now, at 
least in the past, softened the rigours of caste 
will have been lost, and the classes that go 
down in the struggle would look upon themselves 
as victims, and not as partners, be it in 
however humble a capacitj', of society. 

Of other pi’ineiples that are now sought to 
be introduced into Western society to moderate 
the struggle and humanise the individual, there 
are some that appeal to India ns involving 
co-operation rather than competition, but the 
processes of transfoi-mation have 
hardly commenced to make one 
sure how far they wotild encceed, 
and. if they soccoed at all, whether 
the transformation would not ultimately impart 
to Western society the more vital of the principles 
of Hindu society. There is the n)orc reason for 
thinking tso. because there is increasing recogni- 
tion on the part of Westerp thinker's that the 
formula of a common e«iuftlity. ns a basis of 
social progress, is unworkable in the face of the 
wide range in difference in equipment moral, 
intellectual and physical between man and man, 
and. if worked in defiance of stern facts, would 
ultimately make for a dead level of uniformitj'. 

Wo may ncNt turn to the consideration of the 
question whether caste can bo mended so as to 
deprive it of its present undesirable features. The 
most reprehensible part of it, what differentiation 
of functions ought properly never to cany 
with it. is the progressive lowering of status 
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corrospontlinR to wljftt is considered to bo Inferior 
callinRH. No humilmtion . or dcBnidnllon shonld 
nttnch to nny function of soelctj’ as such. The 
RcavonRor should not merely have 
of StAtu .9 ^^>0 right but ho assisted to live a 
life ns clean as the rest of society* 
Association with the rest of the castes should 
not bo denied to him on the score of his 
profession. The notion, that contact or association 
with n lower caste is proj'udieial to the spiritual 
evolution of the people, should bo dismissed as 
n superstition. It is a poor spirituality that 
would prescribe purdah to the soul. Sympathy, 
forbearance and understanding towards the lowly 
and unclean sot up vibrations as wholesomo as 
the intercourse of oouals. 

A second requirement is the creation of ^ 
class that will correspond in duties and responsi* 
bilitics to the Kebatriyas of the past. The most 
virile and intelligent elements in every caste 
should join together^ to constitute that caste, and 
it should take over the military leadership of 
Hindu society. It may seem a fancy impossible 
of realisation. But Hindu society without n caste 
of functioning Kebatriyas is, as already stated, like 
the hand with the thumb amputated. A Ksbatriya 
Resiaoilation Whether it 

of the should draw the best individuals 
Kehatnya from other religions is n question 
to bo considered. In the e^mple set by Akbar 
of taking wives from among Rajput princesses 
may be seen his attempt to draw into a closer 
union the Mughals and the Kshatriyns. and through 
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that union to reconcile Hindus and Muhammadans. 
A sidiilar attempt to Reconstitute' a Kshatriya. 
caste represented from all castes would give it 
a physical and mental vigour, and a 
dynamic character that would qualify them, 
for the leadership and guidance of India. 

Association with it would revitalise the Brahmin 
and elevate his equipoise and balance, now 
maintained h3’ compromise of principle or help- 
less forbearance, to a level where character and 
conviction remain strong and unaffected. Along 
with the formation of a Ksbatrij’a caste, should 
Universal Hindu family. 

Military , however low, the obligation of 
Obligation dedicating for military service the- 
most physically fit of its members, whose- 
maintenance in that profession should be its. 
concern. With these two reforms Hindu society- 
may regain its old vigour and supremacy. 
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A Miscellany Rtflcx — Situation -of the Eaihj 
Aryans — Tht Reformer's Usual Task — Complexity 
of Aryan Ohjeeiive^Com'cspondinii ' Complex 
Pantheon — The Goal for Lofty Speculation — The 
Upanishads — Doctrine of a Series of Lives and 
Karina — Karina not Fatalism — Fatalism but a 
Phase — Deeper Foundations of Aryan Thought-^ 
Yet Unknown Realities — THumph of Aryan^ 
Tolerance— Ceremonial Disciplines— Elaborate 

Symbolism — Elevation of Crude Institutions— 
Idolatry — Variety of Imoges— ‘Liberty of 

Conscience in India — Limits to Freedom— 
Buddhism — Sankara and Nirvana — Weakening 
of the Individual Overcome by other Reformers— 
Recent Reformers — Vivekananda and Nationalism 
— Centripetal Character — A Striking Contrast — 
The Futuir, 

I F the essential features of caste set forth id 
the previous cimpters have been followeil, it 
■would not he difllcult to understand the main 
teatures of ninduism. The Western observer 
-nccuRtomod to a faith, simple and clear in its 
outline, loolts for a similar cloarness of outline 
in ninduism, and is bewildered to find that it 
in, on the other hand, a vast miscellany of oreeds 
3\nd supcrfilitions. lie has, however, only to 
recall that ITindn society is as much a miscellany 
of races to realise that what ho sees in 
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religion . is 'bnt a reflex effect of it. A sbeiefj- 
that has 'within its fold races in varying stages 
^ ^ of intellectnal. moral and spiritual 

Beflex level, if it is to bold together^ 
must have a religion suited to 
requirements so varied. If the monism of the 
Vedanta and the animism of the wild tribes, 
represent the extreme limits of Hindnism, and 
these appear as having little in common except 
as the final terms in a long evolutionary 
series, let it be remembered that the Arjan 
Brahmin and the Negroid aboriginal are equally 
the first and the last terms in a 
racial series. 

When the Aryans sang their beautiful hymns, 
in the Land of the Seven Rivers they bad a zest 
for life, and their Gods wore not different from 
the gods of the Greeks, and were Gods that were 
hnman in their traits and passions. They had 
their enemies in Heaven, ns men had theirs in 
the VTorld below. One should have expected a 
Situation development of Indian thought in 
of the Early the direction of a Dualism of Good 
Aryans Evil, or of God and the DeviK 

as in Semitic and Western thought, and it should 
have been found reflected in the people in an 
uncompromising attitude of rigid exclusiveness 
against all who were not of them by race, 
language or custom. They should have considered 
themselves, ns the Semitic, the Jewish and the 
.Western races considered themselves, as the 
elect, the chosen of God and all others ns 
followers of the Devil and representing evil, and 
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'therefore to bo kept oatside the pale of society 
to bo exterminated. 

A credal religion ns Judaism, Christianity 
‘Or Jluhammadnism is n crystallised conception 
which can originate only* among peoples who are 
■racially homogeneous, or who have the unity of 
•common customs, traditions and institutions. 
Heligious reformers or prophets arising from 
among them, as a rule, do not attack directly 
their institutions, but trust to the reformation 
of the individual, resulting from adherence to 
their doctrines, to exert wholesome reactions 
■on the social fabric. Any frontal attack would 
seriously diminish the chance of acceptance of 
The the new doctrine. Indeed, its 

Uau^aK^sk ^i-ntagonism to existing customs and 
usages need only be implicit for the 
message to be repudiated, and the prophet 
to run the risk of his life. It is therefore 
a wise policy on the part of religious 

reformers to leave the existing social 
system well alone. When, however, their object 
is not the religious reform of a single tribe 
alone, but also the fusion of many tribes under 
•different or conflicting customs and in varying 
degrees of mutual jealousy or hostility, the reformer 
cannot rest content with the reformation of tho 
individual. He has to persundo tho people to 
accept, along with his doctrines, a sot of new 
customs and institutions, in which those doctrines 
find full expression, to ensure that tho adherence 
•of his followers, drawn from different tribes to 
Ibe now creed, is not weakened or lost by tho 
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conflict of cufjtoms and habits among his flock. 
The task of the Founder of Islam was of this 
high complexity. 

Tlie problem before the Aryans in India was 
of very much greater comi»Iexity, A principle of 
Complexify unity had to be discovered to hold 
of Arj'an together, in one polity, a bewildering 
Objccti%o miscellany of races and creeds, and 
make them converge to common ends. Like 
vessels, largo and small, opening out tbeir sails 
to catch the ocean wind, each progressing fast 
or slow according to the number and size of its 
sails but all moving forwards in the same 
direction, the races of India had to bo swept 
forward, saved from mutual collision, by the 
universal appeal of a fundamental truth. That 
truth hud to bo religious in comple.xion. 

Buddhism spread over the country with start- 
ling rapidity, because it avoided a conflict of 
creeds by the greater emphasis it lay on conduct, 
but it failed ultimately bccaose of its agnosticism. 
The finity of a common code of morality would 
not have auffleed in tlie long run. The creeds 
strung together on n common thread was a far 
better solution, but o\cn that by itself would 
not have advanced Indian unity very much. 
The Bonso of the universal was likely to l>c lost 
in the sense of the particular, unless it was 
reinforced by a social thcorj' and an economic 
doctrine whicli reconciled conflicting interests, 
and gave to the conglorncmtioa of Indian races 
the beauty and symmetrj’ of a mosaic, 
and these were nourished and grew together in a 
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common matrix: of ijhiloso[ihy. Hinduism is not 
merely a religion, it is a civilisation, it is a mode 
of life. 

We shall now go a little more in detail over the 
problem, briefly sketched above. On pi'oceeding 
further eastwards from the Punjab, the Arj’ans 
found that it was impossible to maintain their 
attitude towards the coloured races on lines of 
rigid exclusion, and that they had to come to 
ACorreapond. arrangements by which, while pre- 
ing Complex serving their own identity distinct 
Pantheon inviolate, the identity of each 

of the tribes was at the same time respected. 
Wo have seen how it led to the formation of 
castes. We saw tt>o that to introduco cohesion 
into a society so constructed of a succession of 
links in a continuous chain, close interdopendenco 
was necessary, and that the interdependence was 
secured by a differentiation of functions. But the 
interdependence bj' itself u’ould not Imx’e endured 
long, for the functions wore not all of ofiual 
respectability, and there might have developed an 
antagonism as between tlio lower and the higher, if 
not between others. The association between castes, 
limited as it was. should nevertheless liave been 
Bufliciontly frequent for mutual reactions on thought 
and behaviour to take place, and for the ultimate 
reduction of all to a common level, and the possibility 
was bound to be looked upon, by the more highly 
endowed of the castes, ns ruinous to lljcir position 
In the community. Tho lower enfites, on the 
other band, would not have been hmnan if they 
did not entertain at any time tho idea that their 
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own religious 'beliefs were as'bigh as those of 
the higher castes, and any assertion of that 
claim would have made for antagonism and 
struggle. It was necessary, therefore, to weave 
all the various superstitions and beliefs into one 
pattern. The truth reached early in the 
UpanisJiads that ‘God is one, but that sages called 
It by varioQs names’ laid open to the 
Gods worshipped bj- each caste the gates of the 
Hindu Pantheon. The lower castes could not 
therefore nurse the grievance that their Gods had 
no place in Hindu religious beliefs. 

Admission of the various gods to the Hindn 
Pantheon could not imply equality of dignity and 
worship. Equal rank to the Gods would have 
made for equal rank among castes. The unity 
pervading Hindu Gods could not have been an 
ideutity of rank, but the unity of an evolutionary 
series. On that principle alone could there he a 

™ ^ . gradation of Gods corresponding to 

The Goal , _ , . , 

for Lofty the gradation of castes, each 

Speculation reinforcing the other. A mere 

declaration that they were so would not have 
been enough. The Aryan religion ns revealed in 
the Yedas would not have sufficed to give an 
orderly arrangement, coherence and harmony to 
the tangled mass of doctrines, ideas and 
superstitions of the peoples admitted into the 
Aryan polity. It was necessarj- to purify and 
elevate it so ns to embrace principles, which 
were sufficiently forcible to preserve from mutual 
collisions, and nt the same time attract to 
them, much as the Sun does the planets, the 
10 
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crude faiths of the lower castes. '• It is evidence 
of the high metaphysical acumen of the Hindas 
and their philosophical subtlety, that so complex 
a problem was solved satisfactorily. It has been 
said that Hindu speculation was a consequence 
of the malarial character of the Madhya Desa 
which created an aversion to work and 
■n predisposition to contemplation. We do not 
hear of malaria in Italy producing a similar 
speculative turn in the Roman mind. It is 
doing but the barest justice to say that 
tbe profound speculations of the Upanishads are 
due to the resolve of the Aryans to find 
a unity underlying the faiths and supersti* 
tions to which they resolved upon giving 
recognition. 

The Aryan speculators dived deep down 
beyond the cruder faiths, deep down their own 
religion, and did not stop until they discovered 
the unifying principle of a universal soul pervad- 
ing through all objective existence, but in varying 
The stages of integration, the highest 

Upanishads integration being reached only in 
man, in whom again, however, there 
were minor gradations depending on the degree 
of his absorption in, and attachment to, the 
World. The more the individual self was 
detached from the World, the nearer be 
was unto the universal soul or God. A specula- 
tion so profound and far reaching - went 
beyond the immediate requirements of endur- 
ing affiliations with non-Aryan tribes ; it embraced 
the animals, plants and all inanimate objects 
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in one limitless chain at graded perfection. 
Thus arose the pantheism of the Upanishads. 

If the approach to identity with the Universal 
God depended on the degree of spirituality of the 
individual, it was necessary that the highest caste 
should be the most spiritnal, and that, with each 
step down the social scale, the distance from God 
should become greater. The eventual leadership of 
society by the Brahmins was inevitable, but at the 
same time the other Arj'an castes, the Kshatriy.x 
and the Vaisya, could not be denied access to the 
spiritual truths through rituals and disciplines, 
the practice of which made for the perfection 
necessary for the realisation of these truths. 

Each caste living its own life, having its own 
beliefs, customs and superstitions distinct from 
those of other castes, its position would depend on 
the degree of spiritual perfection which its members 
were capable of producing in the caste. That would 
sufficiently explain the position which each cast# 
was assigned in the social scale, but it would not 
reconcile it permanently to it. There was nothin" 
to prevent a low caste, or a division of it, from 
reforming itself up to the level of the Brahmins, 
and claiming equal rank with them. Seeing that 

Dootrino of in Hindn 

a Borios of polity, such a shooting up was 
''iS.S'’ perhaps not practical politics, but a 
passion for assimilation might arise, 
causing no small disturbance to the equilibrium* 
of society. When is a low caste to gain the level 
of the Brahmin? If it is to be achieved 
in a single life, it would have produced 
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presupijoses a successibn of existences in this 
"World ’imtil the identity of the individual soul 
with the universal soul, obscured by attachment 
to the World, is re-establisbcd and realised. It 
bids the individual to do the task allotted to 
him in this life, and declares that the due 
performance of it tviH secure him salvation. It 
reconciles thus each caste to the duties it is 
allotted in society. 

We arc apt to think that the Karma theory is 
very much the same as Fatalism. There is, 
however, a profound difference* In fatalism, wlmt 
is believed is that the future is 

K8.rTn&, not , . , _ , 

Fatalism predotorminetl. and there js no 

RURgestion whatever that it Las any 
relation with the past of the individnal. Tlio 
future is ordained for biitt by an alhpowerful God. 
The Karma doctrine, on the other hand, lays the 
responsibility on the individual himself. It recon- 
ciles him to the present. The future, oven in this 
life, is in his power to modify. Astrologers, fur 
example, advise tite perfornmnee of m(*ritOfiom 
actions to rainiiniso the effect of, or avoid a 
threatened calamity, and various forms of chanty, 
penance and worship arc re.soctod to hy the 
individual to atone for his past and pre\ent 
its consequences. 

The conviction, that the sins of the present 
life have to be atoned for in a future life, is a 
powerful inducement to babitunl right conduct. 
It impels the individnal to measure the wortit of 
his actions hyn subjective, rather than nn objective, 
standard. In the West, the x-nlue of an individuarH 
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action is measm-ed more by its effects on society. 
It is not a safe or a just criterion, ns benefits 
can be conferred on society without the individual 
necessarily subjecting himself to self-sacrifice or 
even inconvenience ; but it is n powerful stimulus 
to public good. Where, however, ns in India, the 
worth of the action is determined hy the amount 
of self-sacrifice and self-denial involved within the 
circle of family or caste, occasions can be found 
for actions, which have not been influenced by the 
temptation of popular esteem, or regard, or by 
other selfish motives. 

The view that fatalism of whateier 

character tends to produce a patient resignation 
to circumstances instead of the desire to over- 
come or modify them Is logical enough, but 

has much more limited application than is usually 
Fatalism but supposed. There is more or less 
a Phase fatalism in all religions. The 
Christian doctrine, that one is born a sinner and 
Imbitunl right conduct alone can secure redemption, 
is not far removed from the doctrine of Knri>ia< 
even though the effort to bo made is in one life 
and not siiroatl over several. In spite of it- 

Western civilisation has achieved a splendour and 
ningnificence such as no previous civilisation had. 
Islamic fatalism did not prevent the Sornitro 
civilisaliou from making contributions to human 
thought which would last for nil time. Tlieir 
nrc-liitec'ture. their palaces and tombs reach 
perfections ns high ns nn> that have been rencbwl 
bv any civilisation. There is a fatalism in 
. Jliiddlilsm too. but the life during the 
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Baddhistic jieriod, as revealed in the Ajanta- 
paintings, testify to the joyous life which the 
people lived. 

The truth ia that fatalism and pessimism are 
features of society in its decadence, when circnm- 
stances have changed beyond human control. 
These theories are then revived from the neglect and 
obscnrity in which they remained, and given their 
ascendancy in society. When society revives from' 
whatever canse, they recede to the background. 
Whatever the effect of fatalism on man among 
the Hindus, the stimiilns to effort could not 

possibly bo taken away by it. Under caste and 
the Joint family, the nsua! pressure could be- 
exerted on individuals with greater effect than 
ia communities where the individual’s relations 
with the rest of the members are not so close- 

or intimate. Indeed, under the inherited aptitudes 
of caste and the influence of its environment and 
atmosphere, the individual’s action was too 

mechanical and instinctive to be seriouslj- 

influenced by the doctrine of Karma, Whero 
caste interfered was when the individoal, or the- 
caste itself as a whole, laid claim to status and 
privileges which did not accrue from birth. 

In Tcvealins the policy beneath early Arj-an 
speculations, it is by no me.aas suggested that they 
reated on no other foundation. What a leading 
scientist of the standing of Sir Oliver Iiodge. or a 
brilliant author of the reputation of 
FoSfdItoiv, Sir Conan Doj'lo has disrarornd is, 

of Ap>-«.a not inconsistent with the spiritual 

Thought truths that the Arj-ans reached. 
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•Once grant the survival of human consciousness 
after 3enth, ns vro most if the experience of these 
famous men may not be dismissed as tJio • workings 
of an over-exercised imagination, hu'ntu’n reason 
must grant the speculations reared on the convic- 
tion of the existence of a disembodied conscious- 
ness, as a logical sequence. If personalities may 
survive death, there mast be grades of ■perfections 
jvmong them determining their distance from the 
Universal Essence, and the taint of worldly exis- 
tence may be the only bar to a final mergence iu 
Infinite Existence. That the taint may be worked 
off in a rebirth or rebirths is but a step 
further. Science which has apparatus for testing 
only objeotive reality, crude even at that, 

has not the right to dismiss ns idle specu- 
lations, without due inquiry, what may with 
more refined methods be prored to be truths, 
even though they arc only within subjective 
■experience. The discovery of a fourth dimension 
has run the past, present and future into one, and 
revealed the absurdity of these partitions which 
man has interposed to suit his convenience. ' The 
mental focus determines the past, present and 
future. The doctrine of n succession of lives 
acquires a new significance under the theory 
■of Kelativity. 

Those who have not dismissed ns of no 
■significance, but paused to reflect on iho astonish- 
ing sights tbej’ have witnessed in India, of snake 
charmers discovering by the dozen venomous 
snakes from inhabited and well-kept bungalows, of 
jjogU rising in the air several feet above tho 
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ground without -support, of men ^ with the 

^ , contracted muscle of the forearrii^ 

let Unknown , , . , , , 

Realities breaking granite slabs seveml inches 
• thick, and of other feats too 
numerous to mention, cannot but come to the 
conclusion that these singular feats have been' 
performed by alliance with forces which are- 
beyond the human frame, and pi‘6bably derived' 
from space. The West is so absorbed in- 
objective reality that it rejects these as impos- 
sible. For. any belief in these forces, outside its 
range of thought, may weaken its hold on what 
it considers to bo Reality, and diminish its 
driving force. The West lacks the will to 
believe. The intense abstraction from the World 
and even from the physical body, which so 
many Hindu thinkers snccessfully attained,' 
helped them to explore consciousness. And 
consciousness is the held which Eddington 

and others now recognise as likely to help 
men to probe deeper into depths of Reality, 
and to fnrnish them with the key to the 
mj-steries of the Universe. It is likely 
that Indian Saints were. by this means, 

able to tap forces which are beyond the" 
Westerner, to realise visions of the Unseen and 
to reach higher octaves of thought. What may 
npiwar therefore as mere social expediency alone 
in Indian doctrines may have a more enduring basis 
in the highest and most universal of Truths. 
The building may be seenre for all practical 
purimscs, if the foundations arc deep enough. 
Wc may rest content. It may nevertheless be that,' 
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if wo Ro deeper still, we may find them resting on 
flolid rook. 

Wo have now to turn to tlie consequences of 
these doctrines developed by the Aryans. They 
were nil right so far as they helped to give a 
permanency to social arrangements -hj’ which the 
aboriginals were admitted into Aryan polity. That 
was a great thing to have done, considering that 
in other parts of the world difleroncos in religious 
beliefs made not only for exclusion, but for violent 
antagonism. There could be no compromise between 
Triumph of Good and Evil. What was tbere- 
T^^auee considered evil had to be 

exterminated, or destrojed. We 
know from European History how fierce religious 
persecutions were as a result. The Inquisition 
alone was responsible for the destruction, 
by Are, of more than 80,000 human lives. 
We come across in Islam instances of 
wholesale massacres in the name of Religion. In 
India, the so-called Dasjns of the Vedas were 
objects of Aryan hatred. But they had but to 
accept the Aryan social system as Sudras for 
systematic persecutions to cease. It is true that 
"there were no relaxations of the colour bar, but 
it was no small achievement to have reached 
that higher level of humanism, which enabled the 
aboriginals to live as part and parcel of Hindu 
society, in a humble capacity no doubt, but • in 
close interdependence and harmony. 

The Karma theory could not help their pro- 
gress further. We have seen how, under it, the 
test of conduct became subjective rather than 
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objective. Under tlio changed attitude, the object 
of ambition also changed from material to spiritual ; 
nor did the higher castes feel any responsibility 
towards the uplift of the lower. According to the 
Hindu view, all castes wore on the high road of 
evolution, and the stage, reached by each in the- 
long journey to ultimate perfection, was deter- 
mined by the past Karma of the caste, and none 
but the caste itself could hasten the pace. 

A second consequence of the presence of 
undeveloped tribes was in elaboration of ceremonial 
in matters of worship. The unwholesome- 
reaction on Arjan thought, arising from the- 
recognition of these ns parts of society, had to- 
be prevented. The pull downwards could not bo 
allowed. How was intellect to acknowledge that. 
the ernder beliefs had elements of truth in 

_ them and. at the same time, retain 

C«reroomaI „ 

Di*ciplmca hold on the more refined ones?’ 

Nothing but the strictest discipline 
could prevent a slide back to a less exacting; 
level of thought. The discipline had to express- 
itself not only in conduct, but to take sbni>o in 
forms and formularies, sunieiontly distinctive as 
well ns refined and exclusive. An observance of 
these may or may not be a spiritual exercise, 
but it certainly helped to prevent the field of 
xVryan convictions from being swamped !>>' tire- 
cruder beliefs of the lower faiths. 

The rise of an eLabomte symbolism was a 
third conso<iuenc-e. The only safe nnehomge^ for 
the Ar>’nns was the eternal and universal troth'fc 
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of their ' religion,' Forms nnil formuhn were but 
Elaborate accessaries. ’ The perception of these 
Symbolism truths beneath nil ' forms of Go^s 
' and Goddesses and all faiths, however* 

•crude, could alone be the safeguard. What the 
•aboriginals believed must be made to subserve the 
higher truths which Arj-ans believed, and this 
eould be done only by a process of refinement 
of non-Aryan Gods and of their worship, and bj' 
resort to a subtle symboHsui that, by alterations 
in details of figures and forms, could be made to 
oonvey a message. 

It may perhaps be questioned, ns Sir John 
Woodroffe seems to do, whether there was any 
transmutation of the demons of tribal imagination 
to serve higher purposes, but it is a psychological 
impossibility that the repulsive shapes and forms 
of these, which presented such diflicult problems, 
were not in the minds of Aryan thinkers when 
they sought to symboliso cosmic phenomena. The 
destructive side of natiiie appeared to Tennjson 
Elevation of as ‘ red in tooth and claw *. It was 
Crude equally natural to the Aryans, when 
Institutione . , . ii 

they wanted to envisage tlio 

■destructive forces of nature, to find ready to lianil 
and Iherefaro to employ the forma of devils and 
demons which the aboriginals believed to exNt. 
A horrible looking Goddess like Kali thus retains 
nil her repulsive features, hnt Is made the vehicle 
■of u Ktiblime and difficult philosojdiy. The Gods 
of the non-.\ryana thus eontinned to satisfy 
the, re<iuir«*inent8 of the lesK iidvnnred of the 
tribes, while . conveying to the l>eltor intellects 
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of the Arj'ans. philosophical cohcepts ‘of a 
high order. 

"We maj’ turn aside here for n moment to consider 
idol worship. The missionarj*. who spends so much 
of his eloquence on this Hindu practice, might 
well pause to reflect on the existence of images 
in Roman Catholic Churches, on the s> rabolism 
Id lat Cross itself and on the 

* bread and trine at the mass, 
before he draws so freely on his denunciatory 
vocabulary. The lay Westerner too, who has no 
good word to srr)- of idols, might consider what 
purpose the statues so commonly erected in the 
West serve, and the wreaths that arc placed 
before them on certain occasions. If these are- 
not beyond their comprehension, idol worship 
would cease to be the noatbema that it is noa\ 
If anja'here in the World nnwholesome tonden* 
eves in this mode of worship have boon 
ofTectually prevented, it is in India. Jfost images 
are designed to help concentration of the mind. 
The initiate in i>r<inayama or control of breath 
c.xercise is asked to concentrate on a large 
black spot. ball of cow-dung, with a flower 

stuck in. ma}’ «erre for purposes of worshipping 
God. When the worship is over, the dung is 
thrown uwaj . Images of Kali, after worship 
and procession with music and illuminations, are 
consigned in Benares to the Ganges, So are images 
of Ganesa. after similar worship and spectacular 
displays, thrown in the nearest tank or river. 
For the more permanent images in temples there 
are elaborate rules of construction. Each has its 
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eymboliani, .ftnd none, however carefully made, ia 
fit '.for worship unless specially consecrntod by 
■elaborate cer'omohles. 

'‘'-';The multiplicity of images is primarily the 
result of the special benefit sought from the 
prayer offered, meekness, patience, consolation, 
courage or any of the other virtues. Images in 
the same form are not suited for prayers made 

„ . , for different ends. The meekness 

Variety of . , , j 

Images of the images of Christ does not 

square with the requirements of a 
soldier going out for battle. A Christ in armour 
would serve better. So for each mood there ie an 
appropriate form. The Indian soldier ' worships 
Kali or Rudra, the Hindu wife worships child 
"Krishna. The learned pray to Saraswati. Moderh 
psychology would whole-heartedly support these 
specialised worships, and be it remembered that 
there is a unity underlying the varied forms 
that Hindu Gods are given. 

Aryan speculation did not stop with the 
discovery of an underlying principle pervading a 
multiplicity of forms. It went further in its 
spirit of universalism, and recognised no less 
than four different paths to God, suited to 
varying temperaments : whether through devotion, 
through love, through action or through knowledge 
each path led to God. The narrow 
Liberty of view Of most religions of the World 

in^nTia^ that there was only one path and 

one alone, whicli made so much 
for religious persecution and for the travesty of 
propaganda, is foreign to Ilinduiam. The 
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comprehensive conception enabled Hinduism to view 
with more kindness and sympathy the varieties 
faiths in India and the formation of now ones. 
:\ye have seen how the Joint family facilitated 
'the formation of a new caste by enabling a few 
families to sepamte and detach themselves 

from tlie main caste. A new cult or sect 
could he formed similarly, as n result of the 
potency of a now principle discovered. For, allowed 
to grow under the light and warmth of 
a comprehending univei'salism. it was not 
compelled to resort to subterranean methods to 
develop the svisptcions, jealousies and hatreds, 
which arc inevitable when faiths have to be 
nursed in socrecj and in dread of violent 
perscentioos. In Hinduism, more than in any 
other religion, we come across the intere.sting 
and highly edifying spectacle of conversion to a 
faith not by persecution or the persuasion of the 
multitude, but by the victory gained by lending 
exponents over rivals ns distinguished in religious 
discussions. ^\’c come across, ver>’ often, instances 
like S.anknmcharj-a going through India, and 
proving in actual debates with leaders of 

Buddhism the superior merits of Hinduism. 
Occasions there have been when religious reformers 
have had to floe from the country and their 
followers have been persecuted, but these are 
very few. compared with what we find in the 
history of religious thought in countries of the 
West, and considering the size of the country. 

The freedom of thonght, which Hinduism 
allows, ha.s its darker side as well. Freedom is 
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•conditions men are born into camo to assume a far 
lesser importance than in Buddhism. That an 
underlying unity pervades the hierarchy of caste 
was a proposition more welcomo than tho one 
■which, without stressing a fundamental unity, 
laid emphasiB on a common brotherhood seldom 
realised in actual life. In Buddhism the indivi- 
dual souls have little in common except that 
they may converge to Nirvana. There was no 
-supreme soul on which Sankara laid so much 
emphasis in opposition to Buddhistic agnosticism. 
It will have been seen that to the Indian mind, 
with institutions such as it had, a supreme soul, 
■to love and be loved by, was a vital necessity. 

Sankara's Absolute, in which all merged 
■finally in eternal union, was however destructive 
■of individuality. If tho individual’s ultimate fate 
•is fusion with the In/iDite, there is little point 
an those efforts which tend to preserve and 
Weakening emphasise his individuality. For 

ofthe love, however pure, unsullied and 

Individual unselfish, to bo of tho highest value, 
one has to preserve one’s identity distinct and 
inviolate. It is distinct identity that makes love a 
devotion, a sacrifice and an effaceraent. Once that 
identity is threatened, tho sacrifice, the effacement 
and the devotion cease to have appreciable value, 
Apart from those difliculties, which man with bis 
limited powers and capacities could not but feel, 
every one of the Hindu institutions, the Joint 
family, caste, etc., was roared and brought to 
perfection on a basis of love and humanity, and 
a tlicorj' like Sankara's, whatever its appeal to 
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tho intellect, was bound in the long run to fail 
in secnring universal acceptance. 

Sankara could not, however, go a step further. 
If ho had, he would not have been able to cut 
the ground from under the feet of Buddhism. TJic 
step from Nirvana to anything beyond Sankam’s 
Absolute would have been too long. The further 
stages in the evolution of Hindu thought had to 
be left to his successors, and these steps were 
taken before long. Once Buddhism lost its hold 
Overcome people and Hinduism revived, 

by other the Indian instinct of a persona! 
Reformers adore asserted itself. 

Bamanuia carried Hinduism to a Qualihed dualism 
which gave to the individual the status of n 
separate cotitj'. sufficient to make religion a matter 
more of the heart than of the head. Both 
Hamanuja and Chaitanya made Hinduism a religion 
of love. Even this, however, was not found 
sufficient by Madhvacharya who, not long after 
those reforms, enunciated the theory of unqualified 
dualism in which the individual soul is regarded 
as distinct from the universal soul, and the final 
fusion with tho universal soul is not contemplated. 
Mndhvacharj-a has a very lai-ge following in the 
D.akhan and in South India. 

These are the main lines of Indian Religious 
thought. Of minor developments there are a 
great number, those initiated by Tukaram, ToKi 
Das. Kabir, Nanak and tlie Alwnrs. 
lUformcrt Of more modem Reformers, Ram 

. Mohan Roy, Dayanand Saraswati, 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami 
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Vivekanancla are worthy of mention, representing 
the i-eactions of 'Western thought on Hinduism. 
The highly eclectic religion of Ram Mohan Roy 
represents the facile solution of religious and 
social problems, as it appeared to a mind fasci- 
nated by the freedom and vitality of the West. 
Eamakrishna’g religion summons back to Jove 
and devotion the humanity of India, distracted 
with the conflict of £ast and West and the 
disturbed equilibriums of a society all but cast 
adrift from its ancient moorings. Simple and clear 
as were his teachings, they failed to appeal to the 
English educated. They bad gone in their mad 
worship of the West so far as to be ignorant of 
overj thing on which to sustain individual or national 
self-respect. They were the thinking part of the 
community, and yet that part which were rapidly 
beginning to cease to love and respect their own 
motherland. Nothing is so destructive, so debasing ^ 
and so demoraJisiug au agency as a sense of 
moral or spiritual bankruptcy. Eamakrishnas 
religion was all right to those in whom tho 
religious instinct still persisted. To them who 

cared no more for religion, Ramakrishna bad no 
appeal. The reclamation of the educated was 

beyond him, and was left to his famous disciple* 
Swami Vivekananda. We are astonished at the 
militant and aggressive character of his preachings. 
We marvel at the courngo that made him heard 
the lion in his own don. We marvel at 

the strength of the voice that sounded as a 
trumpet call to Indians to rouso tljcm to 

A senso of the greatness of their roHgioo 
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in the past and the decadence of the present, 
and -we are surprised that a disciple of a 
Reformer, so lovable and so quiet, should have 

, had the fire and passion of a 
Vjvekananda ...» « , , 

and military leader. So alone, however, 

I*ationalL9m could the educated be won bade 
to the .worship of their motherland. Swami 
Vivekananda represents the rehound from the 
depression in which every shred of national self- 
respect had been torn off. The proof, which he 
furnished in abundance, that Hinduism will stand 
bettor than other religions any examination 
whether scientific or philosophical, was the proof 
which alone would convince the Westernised 
Indian, and give him a firm foothold at a time 
when the flood of Western civilisation threatened 
to sweep him away. More than religion, tho 
Western educated Hindu Jacked self-respect. That, 
for all its political domination, for all its superi* 
ority, the West could not in the field of 
religion approach the Hindu, gave ample scope 
for national self-rcspoct to reassert itself. 
Once rehabilitated thus, it was bound to strengthen 
and broaden out into otlier fields and meet all 
the rcijuirements of a national revival. Swami 
Tiveknnanda was the first Indian nationalist. 

Since Swami Vivekannnda, tho religious 
revival worth mentioning has been the one 
initiated by Gandhi under cover of his political 
propaganda. Gandhi requires a chapter to himself, 
and it is best that the consideration of his 
religious reform is deferred to that chapter. 
tSunicicnt • has been written, however, to show 
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that, decadent and encumbered with parasitic 
growth as Hinduism may appear to be, there is 
still sufficient vitality left in it to energise the 
people on occasions of national crises. The 
fundamentals of Hiudn religion rest on principles 
of universal application, and they stand in no 
danger of being affected by the advance in 
science or philosophy. Their universal character 
makes Hinduism the mother of Religions. As has 
been well said, convulsions of thought may 
throw up a new religion on the vast sea of 
Hinduism, a religion, however, which must own 
the maternity of Hinduism 
aiaral^er never set itself in antagonism 

to it. It is sufficiently potent 
to exert its influence on the other religions 

in India, on Rlubammadanism and Christianity* 
Buddhism that once threatened Hinduism Imo 
to quit the country. On the vast bodv of 

crude faiths and superstitions that go under 
the name of Hinduism, the universal principles 
embodied in it exert n refining influence. Tliej 
limit Ibcir growth and fix their place in Hinduism. 
Ill its swoop onwards, many a belief and superstition 
are dislodged and thrown into its bod ; but, as the 
mighty waters flow, these crude and mls-shapco 
things move on slowly nnd with many a halt, hut 
ino^e onward, their slmpes rendered less ugly ond 
their angulnritic’H softened, until they roach the 
iKiHom of ‘ the Infinite sen. The contrast that is here 
|irt‘scnted to other religions is striking nnd Inetruotivo. 
RVhether in Buddhism. Muhammadanism or 
Chri«tiiiuit>, the tendenry of neiv doctrines and 
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creeds that appear is centrifugal rather than 
centripetal. The mutnal repulsion of rival 
sects is not softened by the gravitation to a body 
of common truths underlying the religion, 
for these latter represent not Truth itself^ 
but aspects of Troth. We are liable to wrangle 
over the precise shade of yellow or greenr 
violet or indigo, orange or red or blue ; of the 
white light itself, the pore unsullied radiance as 
it comes direct from the Sun itself, there can bo 
no disagreement. 

While that is true, the more comprehensive 
ootlooks, the univcrsalism. and the grounding 
in essentials fail to give to action the same 
enthusiasms and the same degree of driving force,, 
that the more limited outlooks of other religions 
can impart to it. Through narrow gorges the 
current gathers force, but slows down where the 
river has broadened out. One has hot to take a 
perspective of a thousand years to look upon this 
World as quite all right and requiring no human 
effort to improve it. The idea of a succession of 
lives tends to preclude any tendency to intensity 
A Striking ot lilo in the present. A ballle-fleld.. 

Contraat where Opposing armies are arrayed 
and the conflict is imminent, is the last place 
where the West would doubt the wisdom of 
shedding blood for the sake of an empire, and 
of carrying on a highly philosophical discussion 
to remove the doubt. The Gita might have been 
introduced at the critical moment to heighten 
the efTect on readers, bat it is significant that 
the Lord Krishna has to seek alt the resources 
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■of a subtle philosophy to rouse the hero of 
heroes to heroic action. The contrast is instruc- 
■tive ; the Hindu God advising his devotee to 
fight, and Christ asking his followers to show 
the right cheek where the left is smitten- If 
advice is intended to rouse and develop virtues 
which are absent, the almost contradictory 
■commandments of the two disclose a divergence 
in the characters of the European and 
"the Indian. 

If these are defects of Hinduism, they are 
defects of the qualities. If the defects are to be 
removed, the qualities wonld go with them. 

If we are to have the enthusiasm, 

* the energies and the exaggerated 

materialism of the West, we must be prepared for 
■the spiritual bankruptcy, tho narrowness of out- 
looks and sympathies that go with them in tbo 
West. Like tho West, wo shall have to let go 
•our grip on the universal to retain a hold on 
the particular, or to sacrifice the permanent for 
"the sake of tho tcmporarj% Wo may fashion 
religion to our taste to find that wo have des- 
troyed the taste for Religion. The way of tlie 
West is not the way for India. Wo may not 
■empty tho reservoir of spirituality on which wo 
have drawn for forty centuries. To go forward 
in religion wo have to go backward to the 
fundamentals of Hindnisni. With tho help of those 
fundamentals wo have to refine tho crude faiths 
and worships, tho terms and formularies of tho 
lower strata of Hindu society, and bring them 
up to the level of what the liighcr castes 
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"believe, and to make them accept the same disci- 
plines of body and mind. "We . should introduce 
into it these practices and observances that will 
draw the various castes into a common hi'otber- 
hood, and encourage common action and collective 
effort in matters affecting society ns n whole. 



10. THE YiaAGE COMMUNITY 


An Initial Misunderstanding — Growth and Decay 
of Village Communities — In Europe and in 
India — Absence of Military Character — Election 
Contrasts — Sujn'emacy of Royal Authority — 
Our Real Problem — Promotion of Character — 
Danger of a Dull Monotony — Prevented by a 
Civil Aristocracy~Ex2ylanation for Absence of 
Political Struggle. 

I "’HE village community in India has extorted 
^ the admiration of many a Western 
observer of the old type. The village organisation 
of the Panchayat and the arrangements for rnrol 
education and sanitation, for the protection of 
life and property, and for the administration of 
justice are features of rural life which had 
disappeared in English life long ago, long before 
An Initial the establishment of Feudalism in 
Misunder- England. When the English saw it 
Stan mg flrst time in India, they 

wore very favourably impressed, and one of them 
dignified Indian villages by the n^me of Republics. 
Following them, Indian students of political 
science, hard pressed under the fire of Western 
criticism to find democratic institutions in India, 
turned to the vtlinge, so beautifully christened 
by Western observers themselves, as the one 
institution which would help them to refute 
the argument of democratic incompetence. There 
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Growth and 
Decay of 
Village 
Communities 


‘ has been, therefore, considerable exaggeration, 
India is not alone in the feature of village 
government, but has to share the glory with 
ancient France and Modem Russia, in fact with 
all countries where the bulk of the people were or 
are rural and have not been overpowered by the 
centralisation of a monarchic state. 

The growth of village communities in all these- 
countries is easily traced to the necessity for forming- 
compact groups in isolated tracts, which are there- 
fore exposed to attack by wild beasts or hostile 
tribes, and to the habit of close association 
persisting even after a nomadic tribe 
settled down to agricultural pursuits, 
Want of easy communication between 
village and village, and village and 
town and the consequent difficulty of exchange of 
produce, the indifference and neglect of the central 
authority distracted with war, would throw these 
groups on their own resources and induce them 
to develop the rudiments of an administration 
of their own. Whore the king adopts a policy of 
centralisation from the necessities of safeguarding 
his kingdom from encroachment, from external 
ns well as internal troubles, or when forces 
developed in the body politic to swoop village 
economics into the larger rtirront of the economics 
of the countr>‘ as a whole, village administration 
loses its integrity and decays. The vision of 
the tiller of the soil enlarges beyend the narrow 
confines of his village, and he perceives, for the 
first time, the stirrings of n national conscious- 
ness whicli is the foundation of a national- 
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Government. It ■was so in France. It was bo 
in Russia until n few years ago. 

The appearance of Feudalism and the constant 
warfare between feudal lords in Europe resulting 
in insecurity of property and danger to life, drew 
independent cultivators to them in varying 
degrees of dependence as the only safety. It 
was the policy of feudal lords to dissolve 
communal ties, in whatever form they existed, 
and destroy every form of combination that might 
T „ tempt the tillers to resist their 

and in India exactions by way of military service 
or other forms of tribute. The 
village communities therefore disappeared and 
were forgotten until, centuries later, historians 
gathered evidence of their past existence. In 
India tho village organisation has survived 

to this day, because above and beyond the 
universal laws of their formation already described, 
there were others in operation. Apart from the 
large percentage of population that was always 

rural, there never was iu India a strong central 
Government before the advent of tho British. 

The duty laid on the king by Manu of appointing 
the village Headman, and of personal supervision 
of all village affairs, was neglected under the fatal 
necessity, to which Indian kings wore subject, of 
extending their kingdoms in order to consolidate 
them. According to tho Artlmsastra, in any 
inter-village dispute regarding boundaries, the 
interference of the king was souglit only after 
attempts at arriving at a decision between 
the elders of tho neighbourhood liad failed. 
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And even then, it was not sought foi* 
final judgment, but for the appropriation of 
the land by the king himself. Under the 
Muhammadan dynasties the neglect of the village 
was greater, for they had no interest in them 
beyond the collection of the taxes. 

The village assembly in India was exclusive!}' 
for purposes of civil administration. In this 
respect, it offers a striking contrast to the 
analogous Teutonic institutions in which the 
military duty, imposed on the younger members, 
gave them a position of importance, and a 
political inflnence for the assembly, which the 
Absence of military services 

Military could not afford to neglect or 

Character despise. What there was of fighting 
in the Indian village was in defence against 
plundering bands, which the absence of a settled 
or efficient Government let loose on the conntry. 
There was no miUtarj' service expected of, or 
offered bj', tbe villagers as such on behalf of the 
countrj' or the king. The arrangement of the 
affairs of the village reached a high degree of 
efficiency. The UUaramnllur inscriptions reveal 
the existence of an organised administration of' 
the villages in the Chola period. The various 
bmnehes of the administration were entrusted 
to committees, responsible to the general assembly,, 
elected b}- ballot from among the people them- 
selves. This mast have assured to the villagers 
a measure of democratic life. 

TVie ce.n'stvt’itvi'a of tfea viU-ige: 
based ns it was on election by ballot, has so. 
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There is no minority, for the minority has been talked 
over and casts in with the lot of the majority. The 
process can be described as election by acclamation in the way 
the ancient Greek and Roman bodies were elected, the oldest 
inodes of election in the world. 

To talk of this institution as a Republic is to 
perpetuate a fiction. Its governing principle was 
the spirit of compromise and of mutual under- 
standing. It was not so much n matter of intellect 
and will as of feeling and understanding, a case not 
BO much of opposing interests ns personal inclina- 
tions. There could have been no serious divergences 
of opinion in the vital interests in a village. 
The problems affecting the village ns n whole were 
problems which did not require different solutions 
for different wards of the village. Differences arising 
were then differences of opinion, <;nore or less 
personal, and did not proceed from any wide 
cleavage in interests. The interests of the village 
were in close interdependence. From the same 
grain heap on the threshing floor the landlord, 
the various artisans and the menials drew their 
respective shares fixed by custom. A rich harvest 
swelled the share of every one. and a poor one 
diminished it. Prosperity or ndversitj', the village 
shares it as a whole. Payment in kind reduced 
the fluctuations of rent and wages fixed in money. 
No deep disturbance therefore could arise, within 
the village itself, to tho tranquillities of life 
so assured. 

It is in its relations with the king that the 
serious limitations of these so-called Republics 
appear. The village assembly had no voice m 
the taxation imposed by the king. It could 
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little in it of the more important features of 
Western representative institutions that political 
terms derived from the West are apt to mislead. 
In the first place, the election of n few from 
amongst a number of equals to discharge familiar 
and well-known duties is something 
^ntrMta different from the election 

of individuals of social and 
intellectual eminence to privileges ' and res- 
ponsibilities, on the proper discharge of which 
depend important issues, not of parochial, 
but national welfare. In such elections, there are 
none of the social and political forces which 
come into play when candidates of high status 
or attainment have to seek the suffrages of a 
large class of social interiors. Secondly, the 
village assemblies enforced obligations rather than 
rights. Where the supreme object was the 

continued maintenance of harmonious relations 
and mutual good-will among the villagers, the 
principle cannot bo of majority or minority, hut 
one of compromise. In tho discussion of any 

question, in which every one was at liberty to 
take part, all possible nlternativos were discussed, 
and that which mot with tho approval of all 
came to be tho final decision. Sir Herbert 
Rifiley long ago drew attention to this important 
difforonco. In his report on tho Arcbrcological 
survey of India for 1001, ho says : 

The method by which the I\inehayat in elected cannot 
be expreaeod in term* of Loropoan political phraseology. 
The people sit together, they talk and evidently an opinion 
emerge* from their talk which U llie opinion of all o* 
them. Tliere is no majority, for they are unanimous. 
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There is no minority, for the minority has been talked 
over and casts in with the lot of the majority. The 
process can be described as election by acclamation in the way 
the ancient Greek and Roman bodies were elected, the oldest 
modes of election in the world. 

To talk of this iDstitation as a Republic is to 
perpetuate a fiction. Its governing principle tvas 
the spirit of compromise and of mutual under- 
standing. It was not so mnch a matter of intellect 
and will as of feeling and understanding, a case not 
so much of opposing interests as personal inclina- 
tions. There could have been no serious divergences 
of opinion in the vital interests in a village. 
The problems aflfecting the village as a whole were 
problems which did not require di^erent solutions 
for different wards of the village. Differences arising 
were then differences of opinion, »pDorc or less 
personal, and did not proceed from any wide 
cleavage in interests. The interests of the village 
were in close interdependence. Prom the same 
grain heap on the threshing floor the landlord, 
the various artisans and the menials drew their 
respective shares fixed by custom, A rich harvest 
swelled the share of cverj* one, and a poor one 
diminished it. Prosperity or adversity, the village 
shares it ns a whole. Payment in kind reduced 
the fluctuations of rent and wages fixed in money. 
No deep disturbance therefore could arise, within 
the village itself, to the tranquillities of life 
so assured. 

It is in its relations with the king that the 
serious limitations of these so-called Republics 
appear. The village assembly had no voice in 
the taxation imposed by the king. It could 
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make representations, it could protest, even desert 
Supremacy village fts n protest, abandoning 

of Royal its lands : it had no right to be 
Authority consulted in advance. It is true the 
shave of the king in the produce was fixed by 
custom, and as a rule, he did not exceed the 
limit so fixed. The point, however, is whether 
the taxes were imposed by the will of the people 
or by the king, and there can be no hesitation 
in saying that the king alone bad the authority- 
That at once puts the village republics on a level 
lower than those of Greece or Rome. The authority 
of the king extended much further. Even in the 
village affairs, the authority exercised by the king 
was arbitrary and not regulated by the collective 
will of the village. There are records of fines 
imposed by the king on the village assemblies, 
of appeals made to the king to protect the 
assembly from the ofQcers do 2 >uted by the king, 
and to settle disputes, all of which go to show 
that the authority of the king was supreme and 
was limited only by his sense of Dharina or duty. 

Wo have seen bow tho claim tJint village 
communities are democratic, in tho sense that 
Greece or Romo was, cannot he sustained. 
That is not, however, to condemn tho institution 
or to assent to a policy of disintegrating and 
dissolving it away out of oxistonco. Tho question 
is not whether they wore domocratic or not, hut 
O Rwl whether, in tho conditions of rural 

Problem ^fo in India, they shooid ho pro* 

served and improved. To settle this 
question one has to examine tho institution from 
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altogether a different stanilpomt. The essence of 
village organisation was that it was a corporate 
bodj-, which acted in aU village matters as one 
body. The king did not deal with individuals 
directly but the village ns a whole, which united the 
villagers to present a common front against any 
measure? of the king to which they were opposed, 
and the king would generally yield where the 
opposition was strong or proceeded not from one 
but several villagers. No individual had occasion 
to come face to face with the administration, 
and therefore, ho was saved from those 
humiliating experiences damaging to self-respect, 
which follow contact with officers unscrupulous 
or overbearing in the exercise of their powers. 
The consciousness that, in the affairs of 
the village, the villager had a voice as 
much ns any other, tended to develop bis 
personality and self-respect and strengthen 
liis character. 

It is true that the horizon of the village 
was narrow. But, for the exercise of moral 

qualities, such as described above, what is 
required is the opportunity. The extent of the 
field for its displa> U.is little to do with it. 
Village affairs are simple and no complexities of 
interests are involved. Village nfrnir.s are there- 
fore inadequate for calling forth intellectual 
powers of a ver>’ high order. The 
ofa^ra'ctor village Ilainpdon that withstood the 
tyrant of his little field will bring 
in the trial of strength with the royal tyrant 
the same strength of clmnictcr and the f.anio 
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determination, bat the intellectual equipms^^^®* 
■which sufficed in the local quarrel, may be hopelessly 
inadequate in the wider field of national affairs. 
The point therefore to be stressed in the village 
Government of India, the more so because of what 
has happened since the advent of the British, is 
that there were no processes in the administration 
and no interferences to demoralise or debase 
villagers. Its scheme of civil life allowed fo 
play for co-operative effort, for combination m 
the performance of village advancement and of 


■every form of corporate existence. 

The description of village communities ocs 
not complete the picUire of rural life in India. 
There ai-e other elements which had an importan 
bearing on rural life. The number of cultivators 
equal or nearly equal in status an 
wealth, and Iiavins more or 
Monotony same interest, may make 

corporate life, brotherhood and co-operation, an 
every useful and effective combination to life 
that village, being more or less uniform, cn 
to bo at the same time a dull level. It is 
sufficiently varied to be a stimulus to rival > 
and emulation. It requires light and shade . 
fctimulus to a higher standard of life comes r 
higher standards seen, as lived and 
in the neighbourhood. Nor will there be a > 
position to cultivate and improve the min 
unless its rofining effects on temperament an 
culture are seen and appreciated. The vane 
of social and individual contacts so stimulating 
to the mind. ^Yhich may bo bad In towns, 
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nbsent in villages. Nor arc there higher standards 
of social behaviour to be seen. There is thus 
little inducement or opportunity for vilingo 
folks for cultural and social improvement, 
and they tend to settle dovrn to a dull 
level of monotonous life, which alone tho 
peaceful cultivation of the soil in a clo«o 
neighbourhood demands. 

This inevitable effect was to a large extent 
prevented in India. In Europe the luxurious life 
of tho Feudal lord, his castle and his surround- 
ings held out before tho people in the 

neighbourhood a standard of life and of luxury 
Trevrated behaviour too far above the 

by a Chil life of the htimblcr folk, it is 
Ari«io<r«y true, but it stimulated ambition 
and therefore exerted, on tho whole, a 

beneficial ionuence. In India there were 
Arislocracies too, but not militarislic ; nor were 
they vested with powers such as the Feudal 
lords exercised, but were made up of men who 
distinguished themselves in services to the king 
as his ministers, or liis military commanders. 
Tliese men were not rewarded with dominions ns 
the feudal lords were, of which they were absolute 
owners and which they had cultivates! by means 
of bailiffR, serfs and villeins, but with assignments 
of revenue which they were allowed to collect. 
This aristocracy was neccss.arily wealthy with 
influence at court and accustomwl to the high 
standard of life and culture there. Their property 
descended not according to the ordinary* Hindu 
Law, but by primogcttitoro which helped to 
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consolidate and improve estates. The i)i-esenco 
of these men made for considerable amenities, 
and therefore for the attractions of rural life. 
Thej’ presided over sports, at bullock and buffalo 
races, owned and lent the best bull for service, 
provided schools where sons of dependants were 
allowed to study along with their own, invited 
circuses and dramatic troupes to give performances 
to which admittance was free, built temples and 
choultries, initiated and encouraged local charities, 
lent money at easj rates of interest, relieved distress 
in times of scarcity, gave lavish feasts on 
occasions of ceremonies and arbitrated in 
disputes, helped the neighbourhood with advice 
and judgment, and generally lived a higher 
standard of life. 

These are valuable services to the neighbour* 
hood, and the> wore rendered possible, because 
there was no antagonism of interest between them 
and the ryots. The competition between tenants 
for land, which pineo.s them at a serious dis- 
advantage in their refntions with the landlord in tliese 
days, had not yet arisen. Compeli* 
for*Abwjceof tion, if there wus at all, was between 
rolitifnl landlords for tenants. What the 
Stniggles nriHto<Tac> uns entitled to was 

but a share in the revenue. There was no 
chance of increasing it . nor whs there nuthonty 
to do ^o, An nristocmej. so divested of 
undesirable fcafurc*. wns of the grinitcst value to 
the village coininimitiea to vet bigbor standards 
of lK*!m\iour and n'flnenien!. nnti prevent contrasts 
and itieijualiticf, which gme titiiniilus to eimilatiou 
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and endeavour. On the other hand, there were 
features in the constitution of this aristocracy, 
the absence of any possibility of oppression on 
their part of ryots and tenants, its more or 

less civil character, and its comparative distance 
from the throne, which gave no occasion for 

developing those resistances of the people to their 
tyranny which lead, stage b3' stage, to a sense 
of their political power. Political strength is 

nursed by local oppression and has to develop 
there sufTiciently, before it can be tried with any 
hope of success against roj'al oppression. In 

India the method of rural oppression was 

practically confined to taxation and could not', under 
communal organisation, ombi-acc the life of tho 
people ns a whole, c.\cepting so far as this could 
bo alTcctod by oppressive taxes. One has 

to contrast it with the possibilities of 

oppression by the feudal lords of Europe 

to i“oaliso fully how far Indian life was 

secure from causes of political discontent. 
In the administration of justice, in the demand 
for military service, in the piovision of housing 
nccommodation. in the assent to be given to a 
proiiosed marriage alliance among tenants and in 
a hundred other details of life extending even 
to the grinding of corn, the feudal lord could so 
exorcise his authority ns to advance his own 

interest ut the expense of those of his dependants. 
Ilnman nature could not tolerate for long the 
opposition of authority so close, .so stifling, so 
coterminous with life itself, nnlecs it renounced 
its title to that name. Hence arose tho 
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movements towards union of classes that were 
oppressed, the sense of common suffering, the 
struggle for freedom, the passion for liberty 
which ultimately resulted in Self-Government in 
varying degrees of perfection in the West. There 
was no occasion for similar movements in India 
in the past, Jbut there have been, as will he 
seen hereafter, .since the advent of the British. 



II. INDIAN POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


Misapplication and Misreading — Goi'rect Enquiry 
Obscured — Magnitude and Unity of tbs Country 
— Arya7i Naiionalistn — No Consolidotiofi tvith' 
o7ti Ewpire — Astcamedha^ Digvijnya etc . — 
Less Accessible Regions — An Empire Inevitable 
— Clearly seen in British Expansion — Disorders 
of the 18th Century — Comparisons, Indian 
Political Unity not Easy — Charge of Oppt'essive 
Taxatio77 — Indian Rulers wore Cha^'itable thaiv 
Tyrannical — Chechs to Political Oppi’essio^V'^ 
Basie DWerenees in Political Evolution tn East 
and West— Ancient Indian Democracies and 
Military Responsibilities — Dhaimia, Sense of 
Duty and Sense of Right — Disappea^'ance of a 
Military Caste and Dependence on Mei'cenaiies 
— Consequent Weakness. 

A BOUT no aspect of India is tljere greater 
misconception than her political evolution. 
Western political theories, built for the most 
part on Western espericnce, are not adequate to 
embrace the lines of political evolution elsewhere 
in the World. Misconceptions have arisen from 
MUappU- application of political terms, 

cation and whose content and associations have 
Misreading originated from experiences purely 
Western. Apart from misconceptions of Indian 
history arising from this cause, there has been 
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Ji political motive, ander the influence of which 
facts have boon distorted or ignored. On a 
superficial oxamination, the fact i goes very much 
against India that, while in the course of 
2,000 years Western nations have advanced from 
barbarism to nationalism and Self-Government, 
nowhere in her vast territories has India 
succeeded, during a period twice as long, lo 
developing national institutions of a similar 
•character. That one fact suffices for the hasty 
judgments of racial arrogance and the propaganda 
of exploiting imperialism. Influenced thus, it is 
natural not to go deeper to explore those 
profoundor causes in operation, which filled 
political institutions practically at the stage in 
which they are found described in ancient books, 
and left undefined, with mutual encroachments 
‘Test’ ^ state of flux, tho wide 

QuesTioiis limits between kingly authority and 
communal institutions. How comes 
it that in spite of oppressive taxes, in spite of 
wars costly in blood and money, no revolution 
followed beyond change of a Icing or dynasty? 
At no time during the long period of its 
prosperity, extending o^er several centuries and 
continued in parts of the country uninterrupted 
long after tlie appoamneo of Muliamniadans 
across tho frontier, during which India traded 
with distant parts of tho World, perfected her 
arts, scieneo and pliilosophy and planted- her 
colonies, does it Roem to have occurred to the 
lieople to build Rovereignty on Bounder foundations 
than the caprico ami personality of mortal Kings. 
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Indian studoiits of political bistory have failed 
to explore in the right direction. In their desire to 
o-efute the charge that the democratic instinct is 
foreign to Indian mentalitj-, most of them have 
been led astray and made it almost their one pre- 
occupation^ the discovery of democratic institutions 
in India. It must be confessed they have not 
attained any considerable measure of success. They 
have, as we have seen, attempted to press into 
Correct service the existence of institutions 

Enquiry which are not democratic in the 

Obaeured sense ID which the word is under- 
stood in the "West. Here again we have another 
instance of the natnral necessity of enquiries into 
Indian conditions, in the past as well as the 
present, proceeding in the wrong direction under 
the impulse to defend the motherland against 
undeserved foreign accusations. It would almost 
seem accepted, what is indeed not true, that the 
passion for Self-Government is an instinct deep 
down, as though the structure of Governments 
had little to do with the conditions as they exist 
and vary from time to time. The republican form 
of Government of Greece or Rome did not prevent 
the introduction later of autocratic forms of 
Government. The fact is that forms of Government 
have less to do with inborn instincts, but more 
with external conditions. Forms change as require- 
ments of progress change. The fact, that in early 
India there were republics, may serve to demolish 
the arguments of the interested foreigner. It is 
no argument for that form of Government in the 
present day, unless conditions demand it. 
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Ma;^itudQ 
and Unity 
of the 
Country 

made easy 
part of 


Attempts at defence like these, patriotic 
and creditable as they nre, leave obscure and 
unascertained the more important facts required for 
a correct understanding of Indian political 
evolution. Among these. the geographical 
unity, referred to in an earlier chap*ter, is of 
fundamental importance. The country is mnch 
too largo for ethnical unity, and too little divided 
for racial characteristics to be 
intensified into nationalism. The 
enormous area of the countrj’ and 
its more or less uniform fertility 
the migration of people from one 
the country to another for the 
intermingling of races and for the growth of & 
common culture and social order. But its wide- 
expanse prevented shocks of invasion 
calamities at one corner being felt at another, 
and therefore prevented those common reactions- 
which have been the beginnings of national 
consciousness all over the World. 

The fundamental unity of India was in ancient 
days little more than a geographical fact. It 
true that there are certain puranic prayers, which 
endeavour to keep the consciousness of India as 
a whole, among those who are enjoined to repeat 
them. But these classes were the Aryans, It 
was natural that, scattered over the entire 
continent in small groups amidst a 
NatioMlUm preponderating Sudra population. 

they should try and preserve the 
sense of their common interest, and of distinct 
identity and unity for the sake of their culture 
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and ideals. The warning against Brahmins 
settling in Sndra kingdoms shows that snch a. 
danger was clearly perceived. But Aryan 
nationalism is very far from Indian nationalism 
which demands a sense of unity not in a superior 
class alone, hot the people as a whole. To argue 
from these prayers, forbidden from the Ups of 
the majority of the people, a consciousness of 
Indian unity is to strain the inference too far, 
and indeed, these prayers give a contrarj' indication, 
for the very fact, that reconrse was had to these 
nmisual means, shows how difficult it was to keep 
a suh'Continent as a background for individual or 
comTQ'nna\ aolion. 

The absence of effective frontiers, except along 
the borders in the north and north-west, operated 
even more disastrously on the political history of 
the country. It imposed on the Indian king, 
who desired to secure his throne to himself and 
^ to bis descendants, the almost 

Consolidation impossible condition of extending 

without jjjg domioioD over the entire 

Empira country, for there could not be 
anj’ securits' so long as the absence of effective 
barriers tempted the numerous adjoining kingdoms 
and principalities to prey one on another, and 
there was the chance of a rival becoming a 
formidable power. The most important political 
fact, that to consolidate a kingdom in India it 
had to he expanded into an empire, was 
perceived by successive rulers from very early 
times, by Chandra Gupta, Asoka, Samudra Gupta, 
by Harsha, by the Marathas and the Mughals and 
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The whole tondeacj* of political evolution in- 
India was thus towards the establishment of a 
dominant power over the whole of India which 
might give its shelter and protection 
An Empire , i - j -i * 

Inevitable many kingdoms as possible 

that wonld acknowledge its suzerainty, 
but could not tolerate n rival of equal or 
approximately equal power witliin its limits. 
Against this natural trend of geographical condi- 
tions the people would offer no obstruction, for a 
potty king oi cbieftain. alwajs expecting to be 
attacked by a powerful neighbour, could not give 
to them the same security as a powerful one. It 
was natural and laudable that an empire over the 
whole of India should hnvo been the ambition 
of ever}' powerful king or dynasty that has ruled 
in India, and that tlie subjects should be reconciled 
to such a policj. 

The inevitable tendency to ovcrlordsbip over 
the country, once a strong and not easily assail- 
able position was attained m the country, is 
clearly revealed in the early history of British 

, rule in India. With the final e.xtiric- 

Clearly iwn 

in British tion of the French Power and the 
Exp.'in'ion accession to the enormous wcaltli of 
Bengal, the Bnglish cmbarkc<l on a career of 
conquest and consolidation to which there was 
little chock or opposition. Before long, they found 
it necessary for the maintenance of their position 
that they should prexent or reduce the many 
opportunities, that there were In the political 
confusion of the conntry, for the formidable 
aecumulation of power in a rival hand. It was 
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thcroforo the dclibcmto policy of Wellesley to isolate 
the larger powers by barriers of protected states, which 
•were attracted to the now power for the shelter 
«ind protection it gave. This policy, as the 
Oourt of Directors found, multiplied opportunities 
for interference and annexation which were too 
■costly in men and money. A reaction followed 
under ■which it became tho policy to let powerful 
•states arise by the absorption of smaller ones. 
In the treaty with Scindia, the Government of 
India engaged to enter into no treaty with the 
Ranns of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah and other 
■chiefs of India situated in Malwa, Mewar and 
Marwar, and '* in no sense to interfere in the 
■settlement which tho Scindia may malce with 
these chiefs A similar treaty of about the same 
timo with Holkar provided that the Goveimment 
would have no concern with any of the rulers 
situated to the south of Chambal. The treaty 
with the Peshwa contained n similar clause. This 
policy of non-interference and limited liability, as 
Sir Alfred Lyall writes. 

invariably failed to do more than check or postpone 
for an interval tho really inevitable tendency of an 
organised power to over-nde, if not absorb, loose tribal 
rulershipa and ephomcral despotisms which spring up and 
fiur%’ive merely because more durable institutions are 
wanting, and until they are suppbed, not only indeed is 
tho check temporary but tho reaction is apt to produce a 
rebound. A few steps are followed by a great atrida 
forward. The onward nKn'eraont may be temporarily 
arrested by such physical barriers os mountains or deserts, 
but it corace to a standstill only when the way is at last 
blockeil by a rival power of equal calibre, or when the 
central forces begin to decline. The truth is that in the 
art of political engineering solid construction depends on 
ilie material available, and on tho proper adoption of 
resistance to natural pressure.. It is as impossible to lay 
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down a frontier on an untenable line as to throw a dam 
across a river of bad foundations. The dam is carried 
away at the next flood, nor will the strictest prudence 
long maintain a frontier on a ayatem- that does not run 
along the rational lines of political and territorial 
permanency. 

It was thus that the British were driven 
forward, in spite of themselves and in ignorance 
of final consequences, to the mastery and control 
of a whole continent. We may now view in the 
proper light the spectacle of political confusion and 
disorder which the East India Company witnessed 
on their arrival in India, and to which British 
writers . and speakers never cease to refer. 
Chieftaincies, subordinate sovereignties and 
viceroyalties were breaking loose one after another 
Disordersof tottering 

the 18th Moghul empire, and there ensued 

Century ^ general scramble all over the 
country for power and territory. That is true 
enough, but that was because Mughal power had 
declined and failed in its objective of an enduring 
empire. A catastrophe of that magnitude will 
arise at any time that the central power fails, 
.and will continue till another steps in its place, 
and it will not he until there is a prolonged trial 
of strength between forces that nre let loose. 
The earlier visitors from England to India 
during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
‘ did not see any disorder, nor did their successors 
during the earlier years of Aurangazib. The 
confusion that followed his reign was the result 
of the dismemberment of an Empire. 

The accusation, that even so late ns the 
IBth ccntnrj* the political nnification of India 
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and civilisation were wedded to from the start 
were principles which were the very antithesis 
of those that were adopted in the West, which 
denied to the individual freedom of religions 
worship, and enforced a common ethical and moral 
code under very grave penalties. 

There is one other charge against Indian 
kings which is sometimes made. There is evidence 
that as many as 122 taxes were once collected, 
by the Indian kings, and on this fact has been 
bnilt up n theory that the subjects of Indian kings 
Charge of groaned under innaraerable and 

fixation* vexations taxes. It is to bo hoped 

that the very hoav>’ taxes of the 
West following the Groat War. especially the Te.xa- 
tions incomO'tax reaching as mocb as 2 shillings 
in the pound in England, would enlighten critics 
sufficiently to cease from accusation of Indian 
kings on their temptation to impose heavy taia* 
tion. The customary demands used to be ns 
low as 1/12 of the gross income from land. It 
was increased subsequently and was added to, 
bccauso of the incessant wars forced on them as 
a result of the continual straggle for existence 
which the geographical conditions entailed. 

Indian kings have bceo far oftener benevolent 
than cruel, and inclined to protect rather than 
neglect or repress their subjects. They have 
constructed roads, caravansaries and temples, and 
dag irrigation channels and have always contrj. 
bnted libenxlly to the maintenance of charities 
and to the improvements of arts and literature. 
The best exponents of Indian art and craftsmanship 
13 
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had not been achipvetl, can be cast back, in tiie 
face of those who make it, with greater effect. 
There is no instance of political union in recorded 
history being established over an area so wide as 
that of India. Territories no bigger 
comp™, a minor province of India 

Political had not effected a union before 
the 17th century, and they failed 
till then iu spite of the existence of 
effective frontiers. England and Scotland, consti- 
tuting one single island, isolated from the continent 
of Europe by the English Channel, united under 
one king only in 1707. Italy did not acknowledge 
one sovereign power before the middle of the 19th 
century. Tlie political confusion of Germany about 
the time of Napoleon was of the worst descrip- 
tion, and the German Empire «as not ostabllsbed 
before Bismark welded the numerous principalities 
and dukedoms, jealous of one another, into one 
political wliolo. The political unity of Great 
Britain and Ireland, such ns it is, is as recent 
as 1922. In the face of these facts, the failure 
of India to achieve in the lOtli century a political 
unity over the whole coantry, er]iml in dimenfiion 
to the whole of Europe excepting BtJssia, is not 
iniicli to her discredit. She had every possible 
obstacle in point of vnslness of territory, racial 
complexity and religious diversity, on a scale 
which no European country had to face. Bet it 
be remembered too that the Ilindtis set social 
unity far above pnlitieal unity. Tliey did not 
Iw'lieve in the u^e of poHlieal power towards racial 
miifftation. The prim-iplcM to winch Indian rultuu* 
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and civilisation were wedded to from the start 
wore principles which were the very antithesis 
of those that wore adopted in the "West, which 
denied to the individual freedom of religious 
worship, and enforced a common ethical and moral 
code under verj’ grave penalties. 

There is one other charge against Indian 
kings which is sometimes made. There is evidence 
that as many ns 122 taxes were once collected 
by the Indian kings, and on this fact has been 
built up a theory that the subjects of Indian kings 
Charge of groaned under innumerable and 

^’^ax^iorT vexations taxes. It is to be hoped 

‘ ” that the very henvj- taxes of the 

West following the Great War, especially the vo.xa* 
tious incomO'tax reaching as much as 2 shillings 
in the pound in England, would enlighten critics 
snihcicntly to cease from accusation of Indian 
kings on their temptation to impose heavy taxa- 
tion. The customary demands used to be as 
low as 1/12 of the gross income from land. It 
was increased subsequently and was added to, 
because of the incessant wars forced on them as 
a result of the continual straggle for existence 
which the geographical conditions entailed. 

Indian kings have been far oftener benevolent 
than cruel, and inclined to protect rather than 
neglect or repress their subjects. They have 
constructed roads, caravansaries and temples, and 
dag irrigation channels and have always contri- 
buted liberally to tho maintenance of ebarities 
and to tho improvements of arts and literature. 
The best exponents of Indian art and craftsmanship 
13 
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■were welcome to their courts as well as poets 
and scholars, no matter to which race or religion 
they belonged. The spectacle, which 
Sot"cS;'r' Hicnen-Tsang witnessed, of the 
ble than distribution among the people oi 
Tyranmcl enormous surplus in the 

treasury, is by no means a solitary example an 
there have been many Hindu and Muhamtna^n 
hings of the kindliness and good nature of 
The' truth is that the people trusted to the 
influences of religion on the king and on his own 
oenso of duty to govern them well, ond the 
lelianoo has seldom been found misplaced m the 
course of Indian History. The tact shonld never 
be lost sight of that amidst a people divide 
into castes, each with speciGc duties to perform, 
emphasis was hound to be laid on the king 


duties rather than on his rights. 

This exaltation of the sense of duty ove 
that of right prevented those encroachments on 
the liberties of the subject, which were among 
the causes that made for tho movement towards 
Self-Government in the West; nor was there any 
considerable fleld for encroachment in the com- 
munal organisation of Hindu society on a a- 
of villages nod castes. A very largo proportion 
<]f disputes relating to property and petty cruninn 
cases were dealt with hj ' 
Panchayat,. The main lav w«. 

Oppression derived from tho share in the gros 
produce f'om land ; any increase not ngrecablo to 
the people was resisted not by individtmlfl, hut > 
each \inago or villages collectively. Tho safeguar 
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against oppression lay in castes or communities^ 
deserting the kingdom and settling elsewhere, which 
disorganised social life resting on communal inter- 
dependence, and on their liability to throw up 
villages which would diminish the revenues of the 
countr}'. Both these were powerful weapons against 
royal oppression, and we have alreads’ seen how 
the abundance of land, the low capital required 
for starting cnltivation and the abundance of 
return operate against a steady or plentiful supply 
of labour. It prevented oppressions such as those 
of Europe, under which enormous properties wero 
worked by serfs and villdns little distinguished 
(tom ftlavoa, and thcvefate prevented entanglesoents 
in the close meshes of fcodal authority which 
extended to the minutia of local life and customs. 
Individuals who had done signal service to the 
king were not rewarded as in Europe with 
dominions, but with assignments of revenue of 
villages or taluks, in which their rights consisted 
merely in the appropriation of taxes due from 
them normally to Government. It need scarcely 
bo said that the transfer of taxes to local chief- 
tains or nobles from the local treasurj* would 
make no difference to the people who pay them. 

The troth is the whole lino of thought, 
pursued in connection with enquiries regarding 
political evolution in the 'West, has to be 
practically abandoned when a similar investiga- 
tion is made with reference to India. For the 
development is wholly on divergent linos. On 
the one hand, it starts with a military aristocracy 
in political power with a large population of 
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slaves having no rights whatever and compulsorily 
engaged in the production of wealth to the exclusive 
Basic benefit of their masters, and it 

Difference in proceeds along the line of gradual 
ETOlutionin admission, ns political exigencies 

East and or ccoDomio necessity required. 


West 


of the slaves to the liberties 


and power enjoj’od by the aristocracy, until 
politically all were on a footing of equality. 
The advance of slaves, or those nearly equal to 


them, to a share in political power has meant 
the abrogation of status and of a homogeneity 


of thought and feeling in regard to the concerns 
and interests of the State. In India, on the 
other band, political power was not necessarily 
associated with social predominance or religwi^® 
pre-eminence, and was therefore never the object of 
ambition of the communities that gained admission 
into the Hindu fold. Each was guaranteed in all 


its essentials, its social, religious and economic 
life, and therefore was content to let political 
liower remain in the hands of the caste or 
castes who claimed the exercise of it 


their function. 

In the earlier stages of Indian social evolution 
when caste had not hardened and aboriginal mces 
had not been admitted into Aryan polity, mihtan 
duties bad been shared by a majority in the 
community. The members, most of them having 
been independent cultivators, equal in point o 
wealth and status, united by tics of language an 
sentiment and drawn together in defence agains 
surrounding tribes, there was among them a ep'r* 
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of democracy at a higher level than we find in 
Greece or Rome, becaase it was not nourished and 
sustained by slavery. The democratic constitutions 
Ancient 0^ i^he ancient kingdoms and 

Indian republics of India relate to this 

mocracies The policy of admission of 

Non-Aryan communities profoundly altered the 
situation. Political power could not possibly be 
made to follow the ever expanding boundax'y lines 
of Aryan civilisation without risk to Aryan culture. 
Political equality is incompatible with racial 
heterogeneity. The restriction of military duty to 
the predominant caste was inevitable. The majority 
•of tho Non-Aryan communities that accepted Aryan 
civilisation never sought, nor were they given, 
political power, and therefore bad no occasion to 
develop any sense of political responsibility. Such t 
tribes as would not exchange political integrity 
And Military security of tribal life and 

Responai- customs were admitted into the 
bilities Kshatriya class, but these were very 
few. The vast majority were content to live their 
own life, subject to the very broad and elastic i*equire- 
ment of Hindu culture. The ancient democracies of 
India changed under the stress of the peculiar 
conditions into monarchies, and all that was left 
to the people at barge was their caste and 
village autonomy. 

The main duty of the king in such a scheme 
•was the maintenance of D7jai*»in or, in other 
words, of helping people to live their lives 
according to the law of their being, and as 
enjoined by the Shastras. The rights of every 
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commanitj' were regulated and no trespass was 
Dharma allowed bej’ond boundary lines so 
fixed. Any such trespass would meet 
tvith the universal opposition of the people as 
well as that of the king. Under this assurance 
of the enjoyment of fixed rights, well established 
by custom further reinforced by Sastrnic sanction, 
the discharge of duties was bound to be satisfac- 
torily performed, for the liability to forfeit one’s 
rights by the king or nobles in the community 
would have made acquisition and consolidation of 
these the one preoccupation. Under the unrestricted 
individual competition of the West, each class 
is too much preoccupied with the acquisition and 
addition and consolidation of their rights to be 
mindful of the duties it owes to other classes. 
Such a principle of advance and progress would 
have made povhaps for moro rapid progress, but 
at the same time would have rendered impossible 
the acceptance of Dharma ns tho regulatin? 
principle of society. That the emphasis on duties 
^ ^ ^ rather than on rights would prevent 

Duty and encroachment on tho part of the 
king on tl»o rights of tho people 
is obvious. Absence of mutual 
encroachment pre\entcd those movements toward*^ 
BoU-Governmont which followed tho impossible 
demands v,-hich Western kings made on the*!* 
people. That is a feature of Indian monarchy 
which is not so much against it ns in its favour. 
Tile fife, tlie people wnntetl to live, they were 
encouraged to live. In Bplieres, in which from 
inlimacy of local knowledge nccumcy of judgment 
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collectively by the people could be attained* 
there was no interference at all from the 
king. In the collection of the revenue from the 
villages, in adjusting it to the varied conditions 
of the village folk so as to avoid hardship to any* 
in the emplo3’ment of local police, in the 
^arbitrament of local disputes as regards land, etc.* 
and in village administration as a whole, the 
central authority never interfered. On the other 
hand, in matters above the comprehension of 
the village where the rural vote cannot he 
informed, as in matters of defence or offence and 
political relations with neighbouring states, the 
king’s authority was absolute. The ministers 
were of his choice, nor was popular will 
ascertained before the imposition of taxes above 
the customary level. 

The main defect of monarchy, if it is one* 
is that under the acceptance of duty as a 
regulating principle, the function of protection 
from invasion developed as a duty on the 
Government, in the same way as other duties 
devolved on the rest of the society corresponding 
to their status and inherited profession. The duty 
of the people was to pay the taxes. The king’s 
business was to organise the armies to ensure 
protection of life and property. The principle that 


Disappear. 

ance of 
a tlilitary 
Caste 


the dutj' of making war, either for 
offence or defence, devolved on the 
entire manhood of the kingdom 
was foreign to so exclusive a- 


division of functions. It saved Indian kingdoms 
from being militaristic ; rather, the non-militaristie 
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■character of the organisation did not allow that 
principle to emerge, and therefore precluded those 
tendencies which are inevitable in militaristic 
organisations. The presence of a hereditary 
warrior class would have kept alive the militar) 
instincts among the people in the requisite degree. 
Their disappearance mode the king dependant^ on 
hireling armies consisting of men who had little 
or no military tradition, who looked upon 
military service not as a duty, and among who®, 
therefore, at any moment a man may arise who. 


. , „ able to secure the defection of 

dence*<m sufficient number, may be tempted 
Mercenaries rebellion. The differences 


between a nationalist army and an ^ 
of hirelings are too obvious to be detailed in 
this connection. It may be said, howeveri 

that, in the absence of the Kshairiyas^ national 
armies could not have been organised on a 
satisfactory basis in a society organised on 
•caste lines. The rank and file would have been, 
at any time, of tbo most varied composition. The 
only feature that could have introduced cohesion 
into it, sufficient for speedy and effective action, 
was the leadership by officers, uniform in composi- 
tion in point of race, class or tradition, and sonso 
of military duty. It will be recalled that the 
-officers of the British army were drawn exclusively 
from the higher classes till the eighties of t ° 
Inst century. So were the Sumurui entrusted vi • 
military lendcrship in Japan. A similnr armoBI"' 
mont wns far more necessary in India where caste 
liad fixed habits and customs, and attuned the 
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mind to the inherited profession so far that it 
T^ecame irresponsive to the appeals of a different 
occupation. 

The failure of the Indian armies on the 
■death of the commander to achieve victory which 
was almost within their grasp, sudden defections 
and desertions from battle-fields for reasons often 
the most unaccountable cannot be explained on 
♦ any other ground than the unsatis- 

factory composition of the officers 
of armies. The defect in the 
Indian monarchy was its reliance on hireling 

armies. It rendered kingdoms insecure both 

'within and from without, within because any 
militarj' commander might rebel and usurp the 
throne or set up a principality of his own 
within the borders, insecure from without because’ 
any invader might easily cause defections in’ the 
army and so secure his victory. Had the king., 
been more secure, and could he rely on’ the 
resources of a more loyal army, we might 

have perhaps had a progress in the machi- 
nery and form of Government in which 

the popular voice was not confined to local 
affairs, but was extended to the spheres which 
the king called bis own. The incessant struggle 
forced on the Indian kings, and their failure 
to extend their authority over the entire continent 
prevented attention being bestowed on these serious 
defects and deprived Indian compartmental organisa- 
tion of the one vital element without which its 
lunction could not be fulfilled properly. 
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activity. As states became secure more and 
more, its authority receded gradually, until it 
Western practically confined to 

’ Individu- obligations of military service. The 

Economio religious and economic spheres have 

been released from its purview and 
authoritj’, subject of course to interference when 
the security of the State is threatened. The net 
result of this gradual withdrawal has been that, 
subject to the observance of the laws of 'the State, 
the individual is left to himself ; he is told what 
he may not do rather than what he should do, 
and individual initiative and enterprise is left 
- unhampered to that extent. In the economic 
sphere, competition is free and unrestricted, and 
equality of opportunity is being gradually 
extended to all. 

Individualism of tbe West Is, therefore, 
primarily economic. It is precisely in this -sphere 
that the cultivation of the self is apt to e.vceed 
proper bounds, as tbe higb degree of freedom that 
the individual enjoys and the wide extent. oC 
the field enable him to put forth all his energies 
to secure his advancemeat. It makes him efficient 
in the highest degree, but at the same time 
his selfishness is sharpened, and his understanding 
is narrowed. 

In India, there does not appear to have 
been at any time, except perhaps in a few ancient 
kingdoms and republics in the north, the extension 
of authority over the whole field of individual life 
to the same extent as in the West. Not even in 
regard to militarj* service was there imposed on 
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activitj'. As states became secure moi'e and 
more, its autboriti* receded gradually, until it 
Western practically confined to 

Individu- obligations of military service. The 
EMMmic religious and economic spheres have 
been released from its purview and 
authoritj', subject of course to interference when 
the security of the State is threatened. The net 
result of this gradual withdrawal has been that» 
subject to the observance of the laws ofitbe State,, 
the individual is left to himself ; he is told what 
be may not do rather than what ho should do, 
and individual initiative and enterprise is left 
unhampered to that extent. In the economio- 
ephere, competition is free and unrestricted, and 
equality of opportunity is being gradually 
extended to all. 

Individualism of the West is, therefore,* 
primarily economic. It is precisely in this ^sphere 
that the cultivation of the self is apt to exceed 
proper bounds, as the high degree of freedom that 
the individual enjoys and the wide extent of 
the field enable him to put forth all his energies 
to secure his advancemeat. It makes him efficient 
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I NDIVIDUALISM is so conspicuouB n feature of 
* Western democracies and is so identified in 
men's thoughts with the featxires found associated 
with it in the West that one is apt to think 
that it is only of one type. The essence of 
individualism is, however, the principle that each 
is ior himself, and that it may regulate the 
activities of the individual in different spheres of 
his life. And everj'wherc there is the claim of 
the State on the individual, which imposed well* 
defined but varying limits on the sphere of his 
activity. In the West, the State was the 
supreme consideration, and the individual had to 
subserve to its retiuiremcnts. In tbe old dajs^ 
when European states wore insecure ns during 
the Dark and Middle Ages, political necessities 
required a regulation of individual life extending 
from military services to religions and economic 
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activity. As states became secure more and 
more, its authority receded gradually, until it 
Western practically confined to 

Indnidu. obligations of military service. The 

Economic religious and economic spheres have 

been released from its purview and’ 
authorib3% subject of course to interference when 
the securitj* of the State is threatened. The net 
result of this gradual withdrawal has been that,, 
subject to the observance of the laws of the State, 
the individual is left to himself ; he is told what 
he maj’ not do rather than what ho should do, 
and individual initiative and enterprise is left 
unhampered to that estent. In the economic- 
sphei’e, competition is free and unrestricted, .and 
equality of opportunity is being gra'duallj’ 
extended to all, ' 

Individualism of the West is, therefore,' 
primarily economic. It is precisely in this .sphere 
that the cultivation of the self is apt to exceed 
proper bounds, as the high degree of freedom that 
the individual enjoj's and the wide extent. o£ 
the field enable him to put forth all his energies 
to secure his advancement. It makes him efficient 
in the highest degree, but at the same time 
his selfishness is sharpened, and his understanding 
is narrowed. 

In India, there does not appear to have 
been at anj* time, except perhaps in a few ancient 
kingdoms and republics in the north, the extension 
of authoritj’ over the whole field of individual life 
to, the same extent as in the West. Not even in 
regard to militarj' service was there imposed on 
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the citizen nny inviolable obligation. Wo nro apt 
to imagine, therefore, that economic individualism 
should have been rampant in India in the earliest 
times. As a matter of fact, however, to no individual- 
was the economic sphere nation-wide. The many 
•obligations of caste and the Joint family, and the 
limitation of competition which went with them 
prevented the growth of individualism of the typo 
of the West. The social and religious organisa- 
tion helped rather to fashion conduct, for tbc 
individual was told, as has 
IndividSim already been pointed out. n-bat 
bo should do rather than what 
ho may not. The more positive injunction 
leaves very little for individual initiative. 

^ while at the same time the legal network 
of the fine mesh of the West was not necessary, 
Indian civilisation tended not to fashion the 
/ individual to the requirements of common neces- 
sities, but rather to let each individual blossom 
in his own perfections. The discipline and control 
of caste may appear at first* sight to negative 
the proposition. But little reflection is necessary, 
however, to show that the individual could not 
suffer from its stern discipline. The influences o 
heredity, of the atmosphere prevailing in caste, 
of its underlying philosophy ns well as of religion 
reinforce one another to prevent serious inequalities 
in mental equipments and inherited aptitudes an 
dispositions. A set of individunls brought together 
with the impress of different environments ron 
them find it extremely irksome to conform to .a 
common discipline or standard, and do sn 
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at not a little sacrifice of individuality. It 
v.ill be a grave mistake to argue from it 
a similar sacrifice on the part of the community,, 
who share more or less a common inherit- 
ance and have much the same inherited' 
aptitudes and dispositions, and are reconciled' 
furthermore to the position allotted to them’ 
both by social theory and philosophical 
doctrine. The gardener finds it troublesome to- 
deal with plants of which the seed is derived 
from various sources, and has to exercise vers’ 
severe pruning to get them into the shape he 
desires. But the crop grown from pedigree stock 
IS of more or less uniform character, and does 
not demand a similar exercise of the 
pruning knife. 

The individuals in a caste are born to the- 
regulations and disciplines which are peculiar to- 
the caste, and therefore have not the irksome 
. consciousness of any exercise of* 

Instance authority in these matters, such as. 

one unfamiliar with them would 
feel when reQuired to conform to them. The 
common failure of English educated members of a 
caste in these days to observe caste rules, which 
may go so far as deliberate disobedience if they 
could but escape excommunication, is an indication, 
if any were necessarj', of the difficnlties of moulding 
to one shape people drawn from different 
environments and with vajrying aptitudes. To 
conform to them in such circumstances, 
demands a great deal more of discipline andi 
mental effort. 
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The mombors of a caste escape this necessity. 
'They miss, however, the exorcise of the will which 
it demands. What is more important, especially 
in the present connection, is that, not having 
had these disciplines and exercises of the will in 
order to conform to sitnations and conditions 
more or less unfamiliar, they find concerted 
Queatioa of action difficult except along custo- 
Concerted mary grooves. It is true that that 

Action jg jg required where all 

•castes are true to their professions, and new 
and unfamiliar situations did not arise such as 
have to be met with in these transition times. 
Joint action in caste matters would tend to be 
instinctive, automatic and to that extent perfect. 
It would be difficult of attainment where it is 
demanded from the members of the same caste, 
and still more so when they are drawn from 
different castes. There is strength in the 
proverbial bundle of sticks tied together, but it 
is difficult to bind together the twigs that are 
still on tho tree, for they diverge too much to 
be bent without breaking. They cannot be tied 
together unless they nro broken off from tbo 
tree first. 

Tho individuals in Western societies have no 
connections so vital to the community as those 
of a caste. They are therefore able to untfe m 
various ways and for different purposes, and 
exert their united strength in each one of these 
combinations ; where tho ensto can do so is only 
in tbo specified fields of ensto action. If that iis 
a drawback, drawback it is, only because caste 
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lifts ceased to function properly. The individuals 
of a caste have escaped the cramping influences 
of mechanical regulations. The "West has set its 
face against caste and has no word of condem- 
nation too severe for an organisation which 
confines individual enterprise and initiative to its 
narrow limits. That is natural to a people 
who offer the individual the whole field of 
national life for the display and exercise of his 
talents. That policy has, however, set at nought 
the influences of heredity and environment that 
Waste in t>een much better 

the West utilised, aud therefore has caused no 
small waste of mental energy in 
the conflict of inherited mental equipments and 
aptitudes with the profession one has to choose. 
That is serious in itself, for after all the choice 
of a pro£es.sioc according to one’s inclination 
or ability is not possible to many even in 
the West. 

What is far more serious is that in rejecting 
the principle of caste organisation, it has had 
to accept organisations based on principles more 
questionable from the standpoint of human 
personality. Concerted action in habitual grooves 
of custom is one thing ; the same in organisations 
of individuals, drawn perhaps from the same 
stratum of society but with different qualities- of 
temperament and intellect, is quite another. Con- 
formity to the discipline and requirements of an 
organisation of this type demands not merely the 
subordination of the individual will to the collective 
will, where individual wills have not been attuned 
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to one common purpose by common inheritance of 
common environments. Furthermore, the action 
is, more often than not, in connection with 
Origin of interests which are not so uniform as 
Surrender to in caste, and where, therefore. 
Majority differences of opinion ns to the lines 
of correct action are apt to arise. Mere 
mechanical obedience alone can be expected from 
those to whom the problems before the organisation 
are difficult for comprehension, a surrender to the 
majority on the part of those who do not agree 
ns to the method of solution. But these demnn 
exercise of the inteliect and the will, the first in 
a lesser degree than the second. Obedience to 
decisions is mechanical to most and voluntary to 
but a few. 

It is this that affects the larger part, the 
worst feature of organisation. There are none 
of the influences of consanguinity, of common lif© 
or inherited inclinations, none of those spontaneous 
impulses to divest from mechanical obediences the 
more baneful of tho reactions. Self-interest alone 
furnishes the ono standpoint for judging th® 
action decided on, tho interest of the individual 
ns he has been ablo to comprobend it with 
reference to hiinsclf, and tliat i® 
by no means so wholesome n 
interest motive. Caste, when it sprang to 
action, did so from tho spontaneity of common 
impulses rather than tho intellectual grasp of tho 
issues at stake, and we bnvo seen how caste has 
tended to purify impulses and motives o 
individual action. 
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There is, ‘ therefore, in caste organisation 
none of the deleterious influences on tie 
individual which fashion. him to specific purposes, 
thus impeding self-expression as determined by 
his past and by his training. "What is true of 
caste is true of other Indian organisations. The 
Indian children seenred their education in 

Educational their craft from the father. In 
rrinciplea higher education as well, individual 
contact with the teacher was insisted on, and the 
limitation of the number of pupils to a 
few rendered possible considerable intimacy in 
relationship, and greater facilities to varj’ instroc* 
tion and training to suit individual requirements 
and aptitudes. The education such as that of the 
"West and of modern India has little reference to 
individual capacit}*, plans courses end studies with 
little reference to the varjing aptitudes and 
capacities of the class, and therefore tends to dull 
down the student to a common overage standard. 
It is little more than instruction. What was 
imparted in the solitude or the isolation of the 
forest by or to a small cu-cle of students 

gathered under the roof of a rich man or the 
ffunt, in close daily association with the teacher, 
was real education, for it rested on individual 
discipline and had reference to everj’ deficiency of 
the pnpil in point of intellect, of character, and 
o! parentage as judged from the close contacts of 
daily association. That was education worth the 
name. How many are tlie distinguished men in 
important walks in life in the West and men in 
India today, who have singled out the personal contact 
U 
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they were privileged to have with their professors 
its the most important of the influences that 
fihaped their character and destiny ? The point 
however to be stressed in this connection is not 
the quality of education, but the prevention of 
the possibility to conform to a general average 
-of thought and standard, and the mechanical 
regulations which it involves. 

We may now turn to religion. Sufficient has 
been written in the chapter on this subject to 
realise that in no field has the individual been 
left to himself so much as in his relations to 
his God. A religion comprehensive enough to 
-ernbrnoe every form of worship, from the abstract 
«ontemplation of the Divine to the worship ot 

Individualism 

in Religion serious penalty the individual who 
failed to conform to a pnrticulsJ* 
tenet or dogma. Nor was there any occasion 
ior the dissentient individual to make much of 
his defections and claim a following, or for 
conforming to unacceptable doctrines to the 
prejudice of his conscience. There is no joint 
worship enforced in Hindu religion. The 

individual may worship at homo or in the 

temple at times ho chooses when the religious 
craotione inclined him. It is true that joint 

worship has its advantages. But they do not ho 
in the direction of communion with God. 
Hindus value it ns the best worship which 
comes straight from the heart, spontaneouSi 
unnfTectod and wnrra. Their worship is 
aisimilation with God, ond not for bowing to 
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liis vrill as in the West. Hindu prayers are 
intended for spiritual rather than moral strength. 
It is not therefore surprising, if place and time 
are considered of little moment by the side of 
'the impulse itself \Thich is at its best when it 
arises, and has its fullest effect when it spends 
itself fully and immediately in prayer. That the 
individual is saved from mechanical observances 
of form is obvious. It is tbe emotion in its 
fnlness and purity that is sought for, for then 
alone is its reaction on the individual wholesome 
and tbe least uncertain. 

We may now pass on to Indian charity. 
The charitable disposition of India is fortunately 
recognised all over the World. It has been a 
singular feature of India that, in spite of poverty 
and starvation which occasionally affected many 
millions, tbe State did not find it necessary to 
undertake poor relief. But along with this 
acknowledgment there is the criticism that 
chai’ity is not organised, and that there is too 
much of indiscriminate charity and of encouraging 
the able-bodied to live on alms rather than on 
tbe earnings of their strong arms. There is 
much force in the criticism but 
Charity those who make it do not quite 
understand the Hindu standpoint. 
Charity is given in India as much for the 
benefit of the giver as for the benefit of the 
recipient. Like mercy it is twice blessed. Tbh 
donor, who directs his bank to pay monthly varying 
sums to institutions for the poor or tbe sick, 
does so, mote from intellectual perception of 
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his responsibility to society as a wealthy citizen. 
He sees no actual suffering or destitution to 
enlai'ge his sympathy, and misses the pleasure of 
seeing beggars satisfied with alms received from 
him. He has, therefore, no hesitation to turn a' 
deaf ear to the appeals of a beggar or even to 
hand him over to the police. The Hindu welcomes 
personal contact with distress and suffering, for it 
increases the responsiveness of his heart to 
the sufferings of others. Sir N. G. Chandavarl\ar, 
when he * questioned a party of Gosains wb> 
they did nob work instead of wandering 
throughout the country as beggars, received the 
astonishing answer that their function ^^9 
to keep alive the sentiments of charity 


the country. 

There remain to be mentioned a few otoer 
fields where Huidu objection to organisation may 
clearly bo seen. No Hindu physicians, fiot oven 
of the highest standing, who enjoy very large 
practice, would over dream o 
Diamc^na ion imposing a uniform scale of fees. 

Organhation much Jess would they demand 

payment for services rendeml. They leave the 
patient to pay according to his means and his sense o 
gnititudc. Pupils at indigenous schools paid no 
regular fee. but collections were made on certain da> 8 
in tlio year ns on Iho occasion of the worship o 
the Goddess of Learning when parents contribute 
according to their means. Tho Indian juggled 
or the Hnabo charmer oven today trusts 
individual charity following the performances be 
gives in public. 
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A gifi or favour, bestowed unasked, pleases 
far more than when made ns a i*esulfc of a 
reqnest. Subordinates seldom ask for promotion 
or advancement, but trust to their own faithful 
discharge of duty and the goodwill of the 
superior for it. Hindn wives would trnst to tlieir 
husbands’ perspicacity to get whnt they have set 
their hearts upon. If the trust is misplaced, they 
Avould rather go without what they longed for. 

' Refined Similarlj', parents set' the highest 
Sense value on the discharge of obligations’ 
made spontaneously by their 
children, and would submit to privations rather 
than run the risk of bidding them do their 
duliy against their own inclinations. A great 
deal of silly nonsense has been written 
on the absence of a woi'd in Indian 
Languages to correspond to the English word 
thaiils, Ivnd the people, who of all peoples on 
earth honour the obligations of ancestors from 
generation to generation, have been accused of 
lacking the sense of gratitude. In the Hindu, 
service, kindness or help received in any form 
sinks deeper' than the heart into the soul, not 
to be recognised and done with by a word, but 
retnrned many fold in similar service at the first 
opportunity sublimated by the kindliest of thoughts. 
The Hindn is suprised if he is thanked, and asks 
*'VThy thanks for this little done?” A friend of 
Nivedita resented her thanking him for help he 
had rendered. And'Westemers may well remember 
that, when thanked, they say '* Don’t • mention ”. 
Kindness from a father long dead is, when 
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occasion arises, returned to the son or grandson. 
Hindu readers can recall many instances of the 
kind referred to above, but for the information 
of "Western readers I should like to refer to two 


incidents within my own experience. 

One evening, several years ago, I happened 
to engage a jutka to go home. I fixed the fare, 
and had gone hardly a furlong when there 
was a heavy downpour. The driver cursed 

audibly at his ill-luck, for if he had but waite 
' a few minutes, he could have got a ranch 


higher fare from me or from others caught m 
the rain. By the time homo was reached hot 
were wet and, taking pitv on the driver an 
forgetting for the moment the oaths ho a 
indnlged in, I gave him a four anna bit morcj 
Several months afterwards, it so happened t la 
the same conveyance was brough 
- ,, for my use, but not i-ehognising 

^ * the driver whom I had met on 

the first occasion only at night, I asked what the 
fare was : “ No. Sir. I shall not fix the faro for you- 
Give anything you like." 1 was astonished u 
insisted on the fare being fixed to avoid trou ^ 
afterwards. The jutkamnn was obdurate. No. 

won't, are you not the gentleman who gave me four 

annas more that rainy night? That silver ' 
was sacred to me, and I shall remember jour 
kindness till my death. Gi%-o mo what you uu- 
1 shall be satisfied. Wliy, Sir. I should 


you free.” 

One more experience, 
the wayward son of a 


It happened once tbst 
rcspoctahlo and his^^^ 
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caltared Ayurvedic phj'sician was convicted by 
a magistrate for assault, and sentenced to a- 

fine .of Es. 100 or 4 weeks* imprisonment. 
The father was not prepared for the sentence and 
was not ready with the money, and he was about 
16 miles from his place. He made enquiries to- 
find whether there was any respectable gentleman 
in the neighbonrhood, and hearing a gentleman's 
name mentioned, made for his bouse and. 

explained briefly the situation. The gentleman^ 
stranger as the visitor was. gave at once the 
money, and the fine was paid and the son escaped 
imprisonment. Tears afterwards the son of the 
gentleman, long since dead, went for 
Physician's consultation to the same physician 

now grown famous. "When the- 

consultation was over, the son offered him feea 
but he politely declined, and for reason related, 
to him what he had not heard before, the story 
of the good turn his father had done him. The- 
physician was pressed bard to accept but he would 
not, and he insisted on bis supplying gratis the 
medicines he had prescribed. 

The high and refined sense of gratitude is- 

fast decaying. The pressure of poverty and the- 
dissolution of the old institutions which nursed, 
and fostered it, and the mad rush after the West 
are making havoc of this virtue. More than all. 
the principle of Indian individualism, religious, 
spiritual and ethical is now turned topsj'turvj'. 
Hindus had imposed serious limitations on the 
exercise of the self. Like the collar of railings- 
to the young sapling which secures a clean and 
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straight trunk for a good height, but allows the 
grown up tree to -branch -out in full and luxuriant 
vigour away from the earth, the 
Refinement individuals, disciplined and controlled 
by the Joint family and caste, 
had been allowed full freedom' to expand 
only in the higher spheres of selflessness and 
service. That freedom is still retained, but alasl 
the self too is allowed full play, and released 
from the rigorous control of casto and the 
obligations of the Joint family, branches out 
unhampered in selfish activities and is so 
occupied with these that the finer growths 
have become all but impossible. What 

was a magnificent tree once, tall, luxuriant, 
clean of stem and graceful in branch and leaf, 
and giving shade and fruit, iS' fast becoming a 
misshapen bush, the branches spreading over the 
ground with ugly and tortuous bents, still in 
heaven’s sunshine, but earthward in inclination 
and spread. 

Having given two anecdotes to illustrate the 
old spirit, let me not fail to reveal the obvej-se 
side. A Hindu officer in high position with high 
academic distinctions pockets all his gains at the 
card table of his chib, but when ho loses, is 
not ashamed to pohtpono or evade pa>Tiient! An 
aged Brahmin widow elected to share what little 
fihe could share with her eldest son and his h'rgo 
family living in groat poverty, and 
starved with them, while a 
younger eon, educale<l at the cost 
of hU mother’s jewellery supplemented by the 
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contributions the elder brother was able to mate 
when he was • better off, lived in high style 
scarcely a mile off with two cars to call his 
own. The mother was asked to stay with him, 
but the old lady, true to the Hindu spirit, thought 
her place was with the son in poverty. But the 
younger son was a stranger to the spirit, and it 
did not occvir to him that his duty did not end 
with the offer, but should have extended at least 
to payment of a monthly allowance to her, if 
not to the brother as well. In the old days, the 
mother would never have been denied her wish 
of having both her sons and their families under 
one roof. 

These are experiences that indicate the 
tendencies of an individualism which has now 
neither economic nor spiritual checks. For all the 
cultivation of self-regarding virtues in the West, 
the individual there is alive to the duty he owes 
to the State and to his obligations to society. In 
India, the foreign character of the 
Corrective Government cannot rouse in the 
individual the same sense of duty, 
and caste has been sufficiently loosened for its 
sanctions to be operative, or for social sanctions 
to develop. The individual that is shaped 
out thus is a danger to society. There 
can be no question that, pari passu with 
the development of economic individualism now 
thovigbtlessly encouraged in the name of economic 
efficiency and production, there should develop a 
sense of duty to the State, and n respect for 
ymblic opinion above and beyond that of caste. 
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Until these develop, we shall have to reckon 
with selfishness of the kind described above. 
shall find the ancient courtesies and refinements 
used as a convenient cloak to cover stark selfish 
ness, and the individual’s game with society 
sought to be based on the impossible formula- 
that the gains shall all be his, the losses a 
the society’s. 



13. THE INDIAN LITERATURE 


Literahire and Life — Necessary Dominance of 

Religious Note — Importance to Ethical Teaching 
— Absence of Finality in TTesfer/t Life — Purpose 
of Westemi Literaittre — Emotioiial Culture — Less 
of Will — Sense of God — Treatment of Nature — 
Appearance of Exaggeration — Supremacy of 
Religious Motives — Doctrine of Kamna — 
Exacting Idealism. 

' I 'HE Literature of India may now be 
* examined to see whether it confirms or 
negatives the interpretation of Indian civilisation 
attempted in the previous pages. The literature 
of a people reflects their inmost' thoughts* ideals 
and aspirations. By its idealisation or caricature 
it seeks to perfect their institutions. It dwells on 
the many problems of human life and existence, 
and lifts the thoughts of the people from their 
^ daily ftTocatioD. and seeks to give 

and Life proportion and balance to their 
endeavonrs, by helping to understand 
standpoints other than their own by refining their 
thoughts and actions out of the cruder elements, 
and thereby makes for culture. It exposes social 
evils, examines social forces appearing in society and 
shows their bearing on institutions and enstoms. 
It restores flagging enthusiasms to their full vigour, 
and removes despair and moral prostration. These 
services it renders through refinements and subtleties 
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of language whose artistry, apart from its 
content, is in itself a, refining influence on the 
intellect as well ns on the emotion. 

Religion enters so largely into the life of the 
Hindus, and so much of Indian literature is of 
Brahmin authorship that one expects to find not 
only a large percentage of hooks on religion, but 
also the religious note pervading in what is no 
professedly religious,' and one is 'not 
Dom^nce disappointed. The Ramayrtna and 

of Religious the Mahabbamtha which form the 
backbone of Hindu literature have 
woven into its texture, in complex and intricate 
patterns, religious tenets and dogmas. Even books 
on science and medicine do not escape these 
influences. Sushruta enjoins on the student an 
practitioner of medicine the worship o 

Dhauvaiitan. th«? God of Medicine, to realise the 


qualities appropriate to their profession. 

Along with the religious note goes a great 
deal of ethical teaching. No occasion appropriate 
for a sermon or a discourse on human duties is 
missed. We accordingly sec the wife lecturing o 
the husband on the duties of the husband as 
SahiDtialn docs to Duahiianta when ho fails o 
recognise her and ijiiestions her identity. A su jec 
may similarly stand before a king to pour forth on 
the rosponsibilities of liis high ofilco. The «i 
T . - quisition may cover the whole e 

to^Ethtcftl of human conduct as in Th 
TMching The inclusion of these 

<“lhical teachings, some very long, may not ho 
quite up to Western rwiwiremente. or may 
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even ngainst its standard of Uterarj' art, but the 
beauty of the teaching, the universalit}' of its 
appeal, its efiuipoiso of thought and the appro- 
priateness of its setting are more than ample 
compensation for any departure in this respect. 
As a matter of fact, to Hindus who seek literatnre 
for its religions emotionalism and ethical appeals, 
the sermons are most welcome. Slosfc get whole 
poems by heart to repeat portions of them on 
proper occasions in the course of conversation, 
or, when alone, to get ideas contained in them to 
soak into their sub-consciousness. 

It may be said vrith justice that, outside ot 
its ethical and religious appeals, there is very 
little of what one accustomed to Western literature 
would look for. In the highly dynamic character 
of Western society and the predominance of the 
sense of right and of the motive of sclf*interost, 
there is a perpetual agitation arising from 
individuals having to face new and unfamiliar 
situations, or from individuals or 
Absence of classes having to confront one 
Finality jn 

Western Life another, or from society as a whole- 
drifting from its moorings. There 
ate upheavals of new interests and collisions of 
classes and ot individuals, which keep society 
more or less in permanent commotion. No 
civilisation or religion or ethical dogma that 
would last for all time, and reconcile people to 
the status they aro bom into 1ms been found. 
The solution (or every problem is temporary*. 
Things are adjusted for the moment to go wrong 
again, when new formnlro have to be discovered. 
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"wbich, in their turn again, would not serve the 
•first serious test and will yield place to still 
newer ones taking society in the "West perhaps 
forward as a whole, but without any finality in 
the adjustment of classes or communities. 

The rapid changes required in social arange- 
ment cause no small hardship to individuals and 
•classes. It compels them to be vigilant of their 
interest and prepared for new situations. They 
have therefore to understand better the interaction 
•of character and the interplay of human passions. 
Western literature is therefore, to n large extent, 
preoccupied with these, and rightly, because the 
portrayal of these helps the reader to judge 
•character and deal better with it in different 
situntione. Nowhere is this more clear than in the 
■Western novel. It exposes social evils as they 
Purpose public attention to 

of Western them in all their nakedness ns 
Literature Dickens did, or it envisages eituR* 
tions as they might arise on the adoption 
•of principles whether good or had, to help 
more especially the less intelligent among the 
public to visualiso the working of the pm* 
blcms involved. It docs other services quite 
as useful, but in these cases the problem 
is worked out through tho interaction of 

characters. The analj'sis of conversation so 

•as to reveal tho motive or feeling behind helps 
tho reader to make the analysis for hi/nsolf in 
actual life. Nor are tho minute dissections made 
by a novelist Jiko Charlotte Bronte any the less 
helpful. Her novels might have been her 
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experiences reprodneed, rather than her creations ; 
hut their reading helps sensitive people to 
perceptions of emotion jis delicate as hers, which 
might have been ordinarily beyond their grasp. 
The problems dealt with in higher literature such 
as the Drama and the Epic, though more 
fundamental and far reaching, are more or less 
of the same character. Shakespeare for the most 
part dealt with family affections ns they influence 
action. So long as human famils' endures, 
Shakespeare will be road with interest and profit. 
The epics deal with heroic action in the wider 
field of human life; they have a large canvas 
and requite a brush correspondingly large. Epic, 
drama, or novel. Western litcrotarc deals with the 
relations of man and man rather than of man 
And God. 

The relations between man and man in Indian 
society wore so well regulated that there were 
no recurring problems of adjustment except those 
which were involved in the admission into the 
Arj*an fold, from time to time, of Non»Arynn 
communities. The arrangements were so well 
ortlorod that new sitoations, demanding new 
forraulic for action, arose hut rarely. The 
individual was associated with fellows of his caste, 
and wj\fl brought in social contact with members 
of other castes but rarely. The caste os a whole 
determine<l the line of action in regard to its 
relations with other castes. The action and 
interaction of character was therefore limited to 
the very narrow limits of a close brotherhood. Such 
interaction was along wclbcstablished traditional 
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compassion. Hcnco arises the refinement of 
thought and feeling in Hindu literature which 
Sir William Monier Williams considered was 
unmatched. Sakuniala indeed drovr the infinite 
admiration of Goethe ns well, because of the 
purity, delicacy of refinement and feelings in the 
drama, so singularly free from exhibitions of any 
gross human passion such ns too often disfigure 
Shakespearian dmma. Wliat is true of Snkuntala 
is also true of other Hindu dramas. 

The abundance of human feeling is in striking 
contrast to the scarcity of a conflict of wills. 
Of conflict of feelings there is a great deal, but 
tboro is no will directed to a particular course 
of action coming in violent collision with another* 
and therefore, none of the exhibitions of courage 
or of the other more man))’ virtues. Indeed, 
whereas in the West it is cotimgo that leads to 
sclf'Sacrifice. in India it is sclf-sacrifico that lends 
to courage. Devotion makes Sat'Uri 
face even the God of Death. For 
a will ns magnificent ns that of Satan in 
Paradise Lost, persistent and defiant in defeat. 
^^'C may search in vain the whole gamut of Hindu 
literature. It is so liecauso Hindu social 
organisation prccUidetl situations which required 
will of that character. Wo have the exaggerated 
self-importance of n Iliraui/akasipn wanting to 
set himself up ns God and brought into conflict 
witli the devotion to God of his own son. The 
disparity of force*? ns between father and son. or 
as Wlwoen man and God is too great for the 
conflict to be of uncertain issue. The ne-ircst 
‘ 13 
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aipproach to n magniflccnt will, persistent nnd 
Tundoterred by the colossal character of the 
task before it, is that of King Bhau'irathn, who is 
said to have diverted the mighty Ganges itself, 
■to revive the roultiludo of his brothers killed by 
the curse of a saint disturbed from his penance. 
Even here the will is born of feeling— the grief of 
one over the loss of hia brothers. The prolonged 
penances of saints, facing trials and temptations of 
the highest magnitude, display wills of magnificent 
•character, pure and unsullied and sustained over 
incredibly long periods, but are undertaken for 
spiritual exaltation and for spiritual strength, and 
there is no conflict of character involved. 

For the display of human passion there is 
even less scope in Hindu literature, because of an 
ever-present sense of the immanence of God, before 
whom passions are to be kept under proper 
control. In the West, on the other hand, they 
find much fuller expression. Excepting of course 
the grosser ones, hatred, jealousj*, greed, anger 
and other human weaknesses are 
given much fuller and realistic 
expression in the West. It is as 
though the West percci%'ed very little of the 
hand of God in the cii-cumstances in which man 
found himself and that ho believed that tho final 
issue rested with himself alone. Passion mast 
necessarily receive muoh fuller scope in an out- 
look so narrow. The same people who strive not 
to fail in propriety, in however small a measure, 
on occasions of impresBivo and punctilious ceremonial 
may indufge in horse-pfay on occasions whga that 
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behaviour is under Jess exacting scrutiny. A similnr 
check is exerted on human condnet believed to be 
under the immediate eye of God. 

Tlio sense of the immanence of God has 
•determined the Hindu attitude towards Nature. 
Nature is not something different and apart from 
man, created for his benefit and to be utilised by 

„ him as best as he can. For the 

Treatment of . , , , 

Nature Hindu, nature and man pnlsato 
with the same life. Beasts and birds 
■are represented as Itaving the same sentiments and 
jiffections as mao. The female bird pines for 
the answer of her mate to her call. The 
lotus opens out its perfections to tbo touch of 
the sun and closes as it sets. Many a pretty fancy 
is woven round tbo boo and the flower it visits, 
which is said to bo its bride. Unable to part 
with the bee. the flower closes its petals and 
imprisons tbo boo in its bosom. When the flower 
has faded and clropt. its husband flies round 
■dashing Us head against tbo ground in grief. Ono 
has to SCO tbo carpenter bee flying round fallen 
flowers to realise the beauty of the description. 
Saktmtdla'a departure causes grief not only to her 
father and companions of tbo hermitage, but the 
animals and plants she loved, and her leave taking 
from e.ach of these is extremely touching. The 
bird Jatnyn tries to rescue Sita tho daughter of his 
friend Jatmka from the clntcbca of Havana- The 
■fiwnn draws tho portrait of Nala for Damat/anti 
who had set her heart on him. These instances 
should Hufiice to show that man and nature arc 
considered as one and Ibc same object, and of tho 
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same divinity. For nn nttitudc similnr to it in 
English Hterfttui-e we have to conic to 
"Wordsworth and Shellej'. 

It has been pointed out that the higher 
passions of man are but rarely portrayed in 
Hindu literature. If human passion is in defect, 
the finer emotions arb dealt with almost to the 
point of exaggeration. Western readers accustomed 
to great modei'ation in regard to them have been 
somewhat repelled by what is to them an excess- 
Tliat is a fact which arises from a life in which 
Appearance endeavour is the culture 

of of the emotion rather than the will* 

Exaggeration way 

inund. There emotion is made to wait at the door 
of Intellect. In India, wc have seen how wide 
is the circle of the family affections, and how 
these have been kept above the caprices and 
prejudices of self-interest ; an emotionalism so 
cultivated must necessarily be much more intense 
than the one restricted to « nai'row circle 
where distinctions of mine and thine obtruded 
on the mind verj’ mnch oftener. We have 
noticed too that the pz-edoininant note 
of Hindu life is self-control rather than 
discipline, and that, once self-control is released, 
the full expression of emotion is with difficulty 
prevented except by the exercise of the w’ill. To 
this rule, that feelings arc liable to bo exhibited 
in their full vigour, detached from immediate 
circumstances, there is however one exception. 
It may seem strange but it is nevertheless true, 
that love born from passion always comes to 
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grief in Indian stories. "Whether in Sakxintala or 
Damai/aiiti or Sita, the hamiy and almost un- 
obstrvictcd union of lovers is very soon followed 
by prolonged separation and trials and sorrows 
during which each keeps faithful to the other, 
and their reunion comes of n love sobered by 
experience and refined of the cruder elements of 
the flesh usually associated with it. One cannot 
escape the conclusion that the lover forms of 
love were discountenanced. 

When we go to the higher fields of literature 
ns the epics, the religious motive asserts itself 
n. great deal move ; devotion to truth is no less 
predominant. To help his father to keep his 
word, Rama goes into e.vile; to keep his own 
word, King Harischandra parts with his kingdom, 
and later, his own wife and child. No devotion 
to truth can bo higher, nor again can filial 
affection bo deeper than that of Dhishma who 
took n \ow never to marry .‘=0 that his father 
might take in wedlock thodaugjitor of a fisherman 
on whom ho had set his heart, and observe 
Supremacy condition that the son born 

of StciigioiM of the union should be the heir* 
Motives ■\Vhat strikes the foreign reader is 
the senile passion of ttic ngo<l king. The Indian 
reader is impressed, on the other hand, with the 
spirit of sacrifice of Uhishma which even the 
(luestionahle passion of the father could not 
suppress. To pass on. wc cannot find greater 
fairness in liattlc than in the rule that tho‘-o 
who fight each other may do so only with the 
Siime kind of weapon. Kama shows to his foo 
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the vitah spot where n wound inflicted won 
kill him. A greater charity could not 
with than that of the weak and emnciat 
couple who made over to the beggar, w o 
happened to come at the time, the one mea 
that they had sot before them after weeks o 
starvation. These are virtues “which seem o & 
beyond the limits of human perfection. No mg 
but a religious idealism, which looks upon Hfc 
but an insignificant fragment of a larger life, cou 
help one to rise to such heights. But the 
pective is oven wider. There is woven ^ ^ 

te.Nturo of Hindu stories the eternal pro 
over present in the Hindu consciousness, of 
relation between the one individual soul an j 
universal soul. It is only the more . 

intellects perhaps that can follow it in m** 
there is a considerable literature in wbioi ' 
authors proclaim in so many words their attemP^ 
to give the stories a deeper meaning. Th© 
meaning is not perhaps obvious to the Wes ern 
intellect, but what is of importance is that 
class of readers for whom it is meant do no 


miss it. and are therefore influenced by it. 

There is too, among the strands of Indian 
stories, the thread of the doctrine of Koiiita nm* 
obvious and more easily followed. The origins an^ 
consequences of human action are trace 

succession of individual cms ‘ 
Strange and anomalous 
close associations of siram, ^ 
or iti.tinctivr nttmetiona nml rcpiiWonB « 
explained by reference to this doctrine. 
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penalty for a sin committed in one birth is paid 
in a snbsequont one, so does reward missed in 
one come after n succession of lives. The 
individnal is thus made to realise that he may 
not escape consequences of his action, no matter 
how insigniGcant it may be. In almost every 
story the doctrine is illustrated so that it soaks 
into the mind of the reader. 

The whole of Indian literature is thus 
pervaded with an atmosphere of exacting idealism 
which demands of man conduct of the highest 
ethical perfection, in which there is no trace of 
selfishness, and which is not subject to the narrow 
criterion of appropriateness of time 
Idealism f'od place, bot is above and beyond 
it. and will answer for all time. 
At the same time, it rejects as unworthy the- 
self-regarding virtues. That literature of this 
description will go far to support the principles 
underlying Indian civilisation described above 
goes without saying; it helps the Hindu to 
reconcile himself to the position he is born into 
Jn this life, and to preserve the crystal purity of 
his mind free from agitation and impurities, and 
keep without distortions the reflection of the 
Infinite in his bosom. 
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A.n Inapplicable Standpoint — The Western Woman s 
Past — Her Present Status — Indian Women in 
Ancient Times — Peril of Miscegenation — Fall 
and Recovery in Status — Effects of Muslim 
Rule — Mistake of British Rule — Helplessness 
and Exaggerated Self-denial — Virtue Making 
for Weaknes3-~Matritnonial Necessities— Legis- 
lation or Education no^ Remedy— Real Basts 
for Reform Movements — Freedom of Movement 
Wanted — An Examination of Sati — Custom 
Exalted at Society’s Expense-Society Help’ 
less, Lingering Instances— Social Recognition 
of the Dancing Girl— Her Moral Standard, 
Contrasted tcith the TVes / — Ignat ance of 

Social Reformers — Wrong Outlooks — Economic 
Freedom Important — Orthodoxy. 

C ONSIDERABLE light Ima bpon thrown on 
the position of the Indian woman in tlio 
Homo and in the Joint family, but it is hardly 
sufficient to reveal her true status at present so 
•ohsctired by the ignomnt writings of ill-informed 
writers. Indian ns well as European, who have 
ineiiRiircd tlic degradation of Indian woman h> 
the degree of her divergence from her European 
sister, iiB though the level the latter lias attained 
is the standard for all races and climes. Tho 
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^position of Western woman herself is not under*' 
Aninappli. stood by many of these writei-s. 

cable Ignorant of the growth of women’s 

Standpoint rights, they imagine that women 
in the West have come to ocenpy their present 
position there, not through social or economic 
necessity, hut the chivalry of man. A survey of 
the changes that have taken place daring the 
2000 years of European history would soon 
undermine that self-complaccncy and would 
•convince any one that women’s position improved 
with the growth of individualism, and received 
setbacks when individualism could not bo allowed 
to be the dominating principle of society. 

We find that in tho domocmcios of ancient 
■Greece and Ilome women enjoyed u high status, 
but that it disappeared during the formative period 
■of Europe when the dominance of the Nordic races 
had to ho estahlislied over Europe, and a new 
social order, with nil that it involves as • a 
preliminary of tiic siihsidence of long established 
rights, ideals and interests, had to he evolved. 
The Western Freedom to women at that stage 

Woman’s might have dclnjed, if it did not 

vender impossible, the integrity and 
•distinct identity of the su|>orior races. She was 
accordingly witlidrawn into the narrow circle of 
Iho bpmc, and theories of her sinfulness and 
inferiority to man. derived from the legends 

of tho Bible, were developed in liarmony with 
her altered position from which she did not 
emerge irntil the new order was firmly 

■established, and until the kingdoms became secure. 
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’ The wife adopted the name of the hasband 
and the property she brought from her 

parents passed into the hands of her husband. 
She could not inherit or transfer property, not 
even contract debts. That absolute dependence 
did not alter for the better until late in the 
19th eentnry, when the increasing urbanisation 
and the progress of individualism, which followed 
the Indnstrial Bevolution, had so far perceptibly 
weakened family affections that she could no longer 
trust to them to remeds’ her helplessness in law. 
The higher status and rights she acquired, far 
from being the cause, are the result of the 
growing need of mutual companionship for both 
man and woman to compensate in some measure 
for the stresses and strains of a machine-ridden Ufe^ 
The position of Western womanhood, bo- 
often paraded before Indians, is for the 
most part the position of the industrialised 
woman. If she was the drudge of the honie^ 
she is now the drudge of tho factorj’ as well. 

The pence and (jiiiet of the homo, 
divested of its religious atmosphoro- 
is too tamo for nerves hypor*e^cite< 
by the roar and rush and tho tensions of tlio^ 
factory. All the riclincss and depth of her 
cmolionnl »ife have been sacrificed to meet t o 
detnand of urban and factorj’ life, and al) t’** 
she has obtained in rotnrn is a closer acquaint- 
anco witli the stern realities of life and t lO 
equipment to meet them. She has advanced o 
individualism at tho sacrifice of the individuaU J 
of her sex. 
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Tho principles of progress underij-ing women’s ‘ 
historj’ in the West will bo fonnd beneath her 
history in India as well. In ancient days, Hindu 
women oecupied a position of equality with man. 

Indian ,The equality of wealth and oppor- 

Woraan in tiinity of Aryan tribes, settled down 

as agriculturists with land in 
abundance, available just for tho 
trouble of removal of the jiinglc. naturally made 
for a spirit of cqnalits*. She married generally 
alter puberty, and chose a husband after her 
own heart, and she could remarry on the death 
of her first husband. She could studj* the Vedas. 
She moved freely among men. The husband 
could not part with property without her consent. 
She took part in tho sacrificial rites. There woro 
scholars among them who carried on philosophical 
discussions at tho court of kings. A number of Vodic 
hymns are of their composition. There are hymns in 
the Vedas in support of every one of these state- 
ments. Indeed, it is tlieso that made Sir W. Wilson 
declare that " in no nation of antiquity were women 
hold so much in c.stcem ns among the Hindus 
That ^■as 4000 years ago and her i>osition 
changetl with changing needs. When the Aryan 
settlers extended their settlements into tho Indo- 
Gnngetic plains and devised tho caste system to 
preserve Aryan integrity amidst a 
MUcrgwiation '■'*'! aboriginal population, the freedom 
which women had enjoyed would, if 
continued, have made for mis.alUancea which would 
b.ave renderwl racial cxclnsiveness before long a 
thing of the past. 
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To compi’chontl thn difilculty of the 
problem, one has but to look to the relations between 
the 'Whites and the Negroes In the United 
States, where the enormous barrier between the 
races is kept inviolate 1 ) 5 * a vigilant opinion swift 
in its vengeance. The problem of the Aryans 
was far graver, for thch* numerical relation with 
the inferior races was the reverse of what it is 
in the States. The difliculties of maintaining 
racial atandai'ds and Integrity increase with the 
degree of preponderance of the race or races 
excluded. If 100 millions of Americans have to 
resort to segregation of 11 millions of Negroes 
in towns, provide separate compartments in 
trains, seats in trams, waiting-rooms in railway 
stations, and shut them out of universitiest 
schools and churches, it is easy to imagine how 
much more complex must have been the 
problem of the Aryan minority to prevent inter- 
mixture and swamping by the aboriginals. 
The voluntary choice of husbands, the right to 
hold property, freedom to move among men 
would have made for rapid intermixtures. 
Threatened racial integrity was not, however, the 
only inducement. There was super-added the 
exclusive spirit of an nristocracy — not, however, 
of a different order of beings ns in the States. 
In the meanwhile, the Joint family had arisen 
as nn institution to preserve the continuity of 
the family environment and tradition, and the 
marriage of girls "before their opinions and habits 
were fixed made for harmony and good feeling in 
the family circle. There were, therefore, a number 
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of factors which co-operated to lower the status 
of women, and ultimately to reduce her to the 
position of a dependant on man. Until the caste 
83’stem was evolred and rooted deep in the poxiular 
mind, and caste sanctions became operative, tbe- 
position was uncertain, at one time whollj- 
degraded, at another elevated. The contradictoi’y 
statements in Maou and the conflicts of views 
Fall and among the authors of Snitis and 

Reaver}* in Sniritia indicate that the Arjan 

mind struggled liard to over-ride 
social necessities and preserve their ancient 
attitude of equality. But the forces a*ere too 
many. The spread of Buddhism tended to 
bring into fashion the ascetic view of life, and 
the prohibition of the marriage of monks, designed 
as it was to prevent the formation of a priestly 
caste like tlie Brahmins, tended to place women 
in an exceedingly false position. In spite of it, in 
later Buddhism and during the Hindu revival 
which followed, women recovered a great portion 
of lost ground. 

The revival of Hinduism helped to string 
togetiior on a common thread the races and their 
intcrinixturos. The sense of greater Becurity of 
caste integrity was beneficial in its effects on 
•women's position. The right to adoption and to 
KCTect* f ’ propert)' were conceded. The 

Muslim Rule tlicorj- of pcn’ctijal tutelage was 
denied. The advent of the 
Muhammadans arrested, however, further progress. 
It is not true, ns is often ns<M>rted. that the early 
marriage of Hindus was one of the reactions. 
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That began early, aa baa been pointed out, to 
■ensure the smooth working of the Joint family, and 
there is Sastraie sanction for the practice as early 
as the Gautama Sutt'os of the Gupta period. The 
veiling of women and the zenana system were, 
however, customs borrowed from the Muhammadans 
under the stress of the unsettled conditions of the 
country. Under the insecurity of the Hindu 
Kingdoms and their preoccupation with war, the 
growth of Hindu iaw ceased. Bren in those 
times, a Vidyaranya rose and conceded to women 
nearly the same position she had in the Vedic 
period. Women distinguished themselves as 
jidministrators, authors and commentators. 
Ahalyahai, Padmini, Bhamimati, and Ldkshini 
Devi, the author of tho ‘ Vednnfn Chintamani 
belong to this latter period of Hindu eiBoresoenco 
in peninsular India. 

The arrest of the growth of Hindu la'T 
which began with tho Muhammadan period 
continued during tho Britisli period. Indeed, it 
went much further. It is sad to have to 
attribute a shavo to the British who have so 
much to their credit in the abolition of Infanti- 
cide and Sati, but the fact cannot ho disputed. 
The earlier British policy of liaving Hindu law 
interpreted for British iudges by Hindu pnodit* 
gave place to one of judgments based on 
interpretations by Europeans them- 
UrUUh Rule selves, and for their guide the) 
took the code of Manu, a® 
woman had to revert to tho position assignei 
4o her there, although she had made contiderablc 
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progress since those early days. The theories of 
perpetual tutelage, of limited estates, incapacity 
for contracts, the priority of male heirs of even 
the fourth degree, and the enforcement of conjugal 
rights were the consequences of a policy that 
sought to over-ride custom and usage when they 
were in conflict not with the school of Hindu 
law for the time prevailing, but with an earlier 
authority. The Eui'opean judges forgot that law 
is an organic growth, that judicial decisions based 
on texts, however hoary bnt long obsolete, tend to 
throw back society by several centuries and petrify 
it in that condition. These early mistakes of 
interpretation have been but partially rectified, 
partially because of the natural anxiety of a foreign 
government not to interfere with the position 
sanctioned by courts. 

If the set-back was due to the ignoranec of the 
British, thoro was at the same time no likelihood 
of progress under them, except wbat has been 
indiroctlj’ engendered by the contact with the 
culture diffused by them. The progressive rurali- 
sation of the country and the increasing pressure 
on land resulting in poverty, in lower standards of 
life, the political impotence of the aristocracy and 
their social ineffectiveness, nnd above nil, tbo 
truncated life of the people ns a whole were 
factors iniminal to the progress of women. 
Women’s opportunity is not in man’s necossitj' 
but in his prosperity. Under the one she is 
^pablc of the greatest self-effacement and 
sacrifice, and under the other of verj’ great 
selfishness and exaction. Woman would not be 
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woman, were she diffcrcnl. Where has there 

been (hiring the past fiOO years the period 
when man was at his full moral 
stature, in the full enjoyment of 
Exaggerated those powers which develop a 
Self-denial genso of his larger responsibilities 

to woman? Could he at any time entertain 


the conviction that ho was master in his own 
house ? He had to be an arbiter of bis 

own destiny to feel that he was the arbiter of 
woman’s fate. Whan face to face with moral and 
physical disabilities, it was not for him to feel 
for the altered position of woman, or for her to 
demand the restoration of her rights or add to 
them. She drew on her vast reservoirs of spiritu- 
ality, the inheritance from her heroines Stfa uu 
Snvifri. to give no trouble on her own -account 
to man in his trials and tribulations. By her 
devotion and self-effacement she rendered easy 


for him the endurance of the changed conditions. 

But she went too far. Under the stress of 
poverty, the disregard of caste obligations an 
ineffective public opinion. the sense of socia 
responsibility had weakened and the unquestioning 
devotion of the wife tended to 
lorweSlilf weaken it further. Had she been. 

like her ancestors of the ved* 


period, independent and free to raovo amODn 
men, she would have stopt w’here her service 
weakened rather than strengthened man. But, fof 
long under tutelage, sho know nought 
ITcr service and devotion were true to 
womanliness and culture, but there is a wor 
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of difference between ‘ service and devotion from 
an eqnal partner in life and from a . helpless 
dependant. 

There were manj’ factors which drove both 
man and woman from the moral to the legal 
plane awaj’ below. In the growing dissolution of 
the Joint family ties and obligations, herself a 
dependant and coming last, if at all in the list 
of the beneficiaries of her husband’s property, 
the one secnritj’ for her as wife lay in the birth 
of a son or sons, and os mother, in the marriage 
of her daughters at the earliest opportunity and 
before she died. But bridegrooms were not to 
be bad easily. The formation of snb-sects and 
sub-castes with increasing poverty had reduced 
the circle of choice, and it became narrower, for 
Matrimonial well-to-do families decreased id 

number with the increase in poverty 
of the population. In the meanwhile, 
the value given to English education, far beyond 
its real worth, made those who received it appear 
as the most eligible matches, and fathers competed 
so beenlj" that they could be bad only for 
dowries that nearly mined the familj* of the 
bride. The greed of the bridgerooms and their 
parents knew no bounds. These difficulties made 
the choice still more limited. Bridegrooms were- 
sought within the circle of relations between whom 
at least the exactions would bo kept within bounds. 
Marriages were arranged at the earliest possible 
moment to avoid the risk of losing suitable boj-a 
or girls, and marriageable ago descended rather 
than advanced. So arc there girl mothers and 
16 
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virgin widows in India. To add to the gravity 
of the problem, the widower who wishes to marry 
again has to choose (or wife a girl not beyond 
twelve, for widows are ineligible, and the 
tremendous disparity in age is one of the 
prolific causes of the many millions of widows 
in India. 

Social reformers imagine that legislation or even 
education can effect a breach in this chain of 
formidable fortifications. Legislation too far in 
advance of social necessities is too often ineffective, 
Legislation or except in the remote contingency of 
Education, the State enforcing it. Education 
no em y feebler in its effect. The 

prevailing impression that education by itself 
makes for progress is only partially true. ^ What 
has made for progress of society, in the countries 
where it is widely diffused, is primarily the 
existenco of abundant opportunities. Education 
helped rather in tboir proper utilisation than 
their creation. Education, in the absence of 
economic opportunity and political power to adjust 
social and economic conditions, makes for a sterile 
intellcetualism destructive of character, or for 
imaginative idealism. Whnt is needed for society 
is movement, the contact somewhere that will set up 
the ascent of strata and tho descent of others to make 
room for them. Onco society has power to move 
and begins to move, (hero arc now classes formed, 
new interests developed, fresh contacts established, 
fresh outlooks and viewpoints stabiliBcd, Rod 
society tries to drop customs, habits and code® 
that arc found inadequate or irksome for others 
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better suited to the changing times. Social 
dislocation first, social adjostments aftenvards. 

"What little advance women have been able to 
make among the educated classes is not so much 
doe to the education they or their parents or 
husbands have received, as to the social and 
material advantages it has brought to them. It 
would be absurd to pretend, for example, that 
Brahmins ventured to cross the ocean because they 
perceived the foolishness of the prohibition 
Real Basis relating to it- They gave no 

for Reform thought to it. They might have had 
Movements about the possibility of 

ostracism on return, but the prizes awaiting n 
British degree were too tempting to deter them. 
They have been lax to regard to the rules of 
caste and early marriage iu proportion as their 
official prestige or station in life enabled them 
to defy them with impunity. 

The problem arose first and the solution' 
followed. So will solutions be fouud by society 
as problems arise, and they will arise when the 
formidable obstacles external to society no longer 
exist. In its long paralysed condition, society 
cannot remove social evils by mere intellectual 
apprehension of their consequences. Let men 
have more power, let the opportunities for advance, 
now too few under a wholly unequal competi- 
Freedom of tion, defective education and 
MwemTOt economic stagnation, increase, let 
them be allowed to grow to their fall 
moral stature, and society will begin to grow 
and cast off its present slough. A frontal attack on 
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eslablishod law and customs but rarely succeeds, 
for interests - have grown and established themselves 
round each, and these will be roused to formidable 
Oiiposition. Denunciations of social evils and 
abuses, even by prophets, have often failed 
and cost them their lives. Those fared 
better who trusted to the ideas they set in 
circulation to soak into the minds of the people, 
and dissolve away the habits of thonght and the 
outlooks behind social and religious institutions, 
and undermine their functions. The task of the 
social reformer will come when society is forced 
out of its present harbour of ancient customs into 
the wind'tossed open sea outside. 

One is apt to recall the successful nbolitioQ 
of Sati ns an argument against this line of thought. 

Before meeting it, it is necessary 
Examination to clear away certain misconceptions 
ofSati regarding the custom. The resolve 
to die with their hnsbands rather than survive 
them is not a desire peculiar to Indian womanhood. 
In all countries and ages, there have been women 
who have shown that determination. They gave 
all to their husbands, s-ank tbeir individuality in 
theirs, and vvhen death separated them they 
found the void impossiblo to All. und 

women alone are capable of that sublime love 
that triumphs over death. The history of 
every country has records of such divine love. 
Itj the literature of every country, it is a theme 
for tbo poets. In India, there have been more 
of them, because of the sufTusion of religmus 
nuotioualism in every spbero of life, the spiritual 
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inSividualism of the people, nnfl the growth of 
customs that helped to further the devotion and 
purity of women. 

We condemn costoms, as we would live 
hedges that overgrow into the crop fhe5' were 
intended to safeguard. Wo may condemn even 
mote severely the concentration of attention on 
the hedges to the neglect of the crop. Tho 
foreign conquest, tho menace of a new religion 
and the preoccupations of Hindu kings had 

rendered caste walls impenetrable and customs 
rigid. Each reinforced the other. Customs had 
been made for society ; the time soon came 
when society was looked upon as though it was 
made (or customs. The mechanical regulations of 
nn unchanging life in this world, now robbed of 
their vital elements which make for its health 
and vigour, gave too much room 

for indulgence in religions emotion* 
nlism and for the longing for 

the next world. Chnit(nit/a and 
/?aMinmyu, whose creeds give so much room for 
cniotional fervours, were among the later products 
of Hinduism when it was politically dominated by 
the foreigner. It was inovitablo under these 

eircurustancos that what was determined by 
personal inclinations came to be established as a 
custom. It is for this latter that Hinduigm 
deserves tho fullest blame. Society may stand 
back helpless, subdued and overpowered bj- the 
devotion of a wife detormined to burn with tho 
body of her hnsh.ind. But on no account should 
Salt have been permitted, much less enforced ns 


Custom 
EtAltOil At 

Society’s 

Expense 
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a custom. Brahmin law-givers are guilty of 
twisting the texts to give religibus sanction to the 
cruel custom. It is not necessarj' to go so far as 
to accuse them of the design that they wanted 
to prevent complications of claims 
arising from the widow to the 
property of the husband. Indeed it 
cannot be true, for there are reliable accounts of 
the dreadful rite to convince the impartial reader 
that the unhappy widow was appealed to 
for the performance of the rite not hj 

the relations of the deceased who had to 

face the claims, hut by members of her own 
family who had no claims to meet whether s e 
was dead or alive. The torture of the texts was 

of a piece with the usual practice of ® 

Brahmins to so interpret texts that custom 
arising from social necessity, whether imagine 
or real, are given Snstraic support. 

To go back to the argument from the 
successful abolition of Sati, it will no^^ hav 
bocomo obvious that the growth of ^ 

a custom was really the result of the help css 
ness of Hindu society rather than any deliberate 
attempt on its part. It has already been pointed 
out in an earlier chapter bow 
Society Hindu organisation tended to weaken 

’’ volilional activity. The (.clf-rcBulat- 

iiig activity of tlic aocicty liail been let'. i 
reconciled itscit to the cstabii.l.ment an a ciiston 
ot a rite, wliicli wna at llrat resorted to onl) 
l)y a few wliose devotion had proved eipinl 
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had been abolished, there were some to he found 
who were no whit less in devotion to their ancestors 
who set the unhappy esample. Sir Frederic Halliday 
found himself compelled to allow the performance 
of the rite when the lady, who sought his 
permission, allowed her finger to be burnt into 
cinder over a flame without the twitch of a 
muscle to prove her courage to meet the flames 
of the funeral pjTe. Bernier, the French Doctor 
at the Mughal Court, had to threaten as a last 
resort the use of his influence with the Emperor 

_ . . to disinherit her children, when 

Luigsrmg 

Instances the widowed mother contrary to 

established custom would not swerve 
from her determination to burn with her husband's 
body. Even in these days, there are instances of 
widows committing suicide on the death of their 
husbands. Withiu the writer’s own esperience- 
there have been two cases where wives, belonging, 
bo it said, to a so-called low casto but educated, 
seeking the first opportunity to end their lives 
on the death of their husbands. In both cases the 
closest watch had been kept. In one case, the 
watch was so close that the lady felt it 
impossible to carrj- out her desire and pretended 
that she was reconciled to her widowhood. She 
joined with the rest of the household in conversa- 
tion and indoor games, but as soon as she found 
the fears had subsided sbe asked leave to go to 
her parents’ house. She went and before long 
poisoned herself. In the old days, widows must 
have been more determinod, and the Brahmins 
must have given way in sheer helplessness. The 
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■contact with Western cnltnrc had already produced 
A large number of people who, favoured the 
iibolition of Sati, among them Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy. The abolition by the Government of the 
rite was agreeable to the wishes of a very large 
part of the population. 

We may now refer to one other institution of 
Dancing Girls attached to temples, which has 
provoked serious condemnation from Europeans as 
■well as English educated Indians. At first sight, the 
presence of prostitutes in temple precincts among 
g . j its functionaries appears unholy, but 
' Recognition on© to understand the Hindu 

of the standpoint before passing judgment, 
anc g IT Hindus have recognised prostitution 
AS a necessary evil, and recognised it so to 
■safeguard family life. To the Hindu, the prostitute 
is ono who is doing a valuable service to society, 
and is treated as part and parcel of society, and 
not ns one outside its pale. The prostitute had 
the privilege of dancing before the God, of 
he-ading the procession of Rajas and of accompanjing 
invitation parties. She bad, therefore, little 

occasion to feel as the prostitute of the West, 
that she was the victim of society, nnd develop 
hatred against it. Degrading as the calling was, 
■she was made to feel that she had responsibilities 
towards society which she had to discharge, and 
with that feeling her humanity was preserved. 
Indeed, belonging to n sijocial caste, she could 
not but feel that slio was of society. Ilonco it 
happens that, in India, tbero arc so many* 
charitable institutions founded and endowed by 
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them such as choultries, water-reservoirs and 
■schools. It \Yas but a few years ago that a famous 
dancing girl endowed a prize in a 1st grade college. 

How little their profession affected their 
general character may be realised from the 
following true story : A dancing girl took a 
fancy to a poor young man several years her 
junior, and had him as her lover. It is usual 
for the dancing girl to have a lover, her customers 
rarely succeeding to enter the inner circle of her 
affections. This particular young man was 

intelligent and enterprising, and his mistress 
advanced him money to help him to start a 
business. He throve in the business, and was 
before long a very rich man. The woman now 
Her Moral accord, and in 

Standard spite of protests from her grateful 
lover, insisted on his marrying, cast 
nbont for a suitable match and finding one, had 
the coremonj performetl. The newly wedded couple 
were put «p in a house of their own. the 
dancing girl continuing to live in her own house 
not far off, hut exercising a general supervision over 
the new household giving the young wife advice 
when needed, and generally octing as a mother to her. 
The couple arc still living. Such instances are 
rare now, hut they are rendered possible because 
the religion and moral life of the dancing girl, 
strange as it may seem to the tVest, were 
unaffected by her calling. It is such women that 
set the standard to the caste. 

Dancing girls of the old typo wore highly 
cultivated in the One arts, especially dancing and 
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music. They bad polished manners and were 
excellent conversationalists, and what is more 
important to societj', they had the traditional 
knowledge in regard to venereal diseases, knew 
how to detect symptoms in themselves and in 
their customers. A caste by themselves, thej 
freely admitted into it women who became out- 
castes from moral lapses, who found it impossible 
to live with their husbands from incompatibilities 
of temper or cruelty, or whose passions were 
inordinately high. Girls orphaned early in 
and without support were adopted by them to 
be brought up, of course in thoir profession. 

It will bo seen that the system described 
above is very different from the commercialise 
vice of the large cities in which prostitutes, los 
to all modesty and decency, do not hesitate n 
solicit in open streets, and attract man’s atten* 
tion by libidinous attitudes and nude displajs- 
They arc strangers to all sense of art or beauty, 
Coniruted strangers to nil cultivated tnst« 
With the n,n(J rcrmcracnts. They are ndaici 

West gambling, cocaine, drink or opiunt, 

and know little else besides surrendering the'** 
body for unholy use by man. They live tbcir 
days in a succession of excitements until, shorn 
of their good looks and diBcased, they are cas 
into the streets by brothel keepers. They Ihm^ 
nothing of luring girls and married women 
their own ruin and degradation. 

Indian social reformers are more exercised ov 
the Temple Dancing Girl than over the * 
Prostitute beeause the former is associa 
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with places of religions worship. Westernised 
Ignorance themselves, they accept in full the 
^f^era criticism' that vice should not he 
allowed to rear her ugly head 
before the verj' Gods. They forget that association 
of religion with temple prostitution prevents to 
no small extent the degradation that usually goes 
with it. and that it becomes more humanised 
than the unashamed prostitution of the city. God 
is in no danger, because of the proximity of a 
dancing girl. On tho other hand, her office is 
robbed of a great deal of its degradation, and 
her presence prevents the wicked and vicious from 
bestowing their unwelcome attentions on respect- 
able ladies and enables them to witness the 
festivals free from their molestations. 

The aid of the legislature, be it remembered 
too, is sought not to penalise the carnal wants 
of man, the primary evil, but against the woman 
who supplies them. Nor can any law, however 
dm.stic, prevent prostitution. It will drive it to 
the intricate recesses of narrow lanes where it 
will flourish cnrrj’ing its infection into the 
neighbourhood. And the abolition of prostitution 
in temples would gntdoall}' debase it to the level 
of tho city vice. It would be wiser if the methods 
of the West are not copied in India to 
nlwlish vice, for the standpoints of India and 
tho West in regartl to it, os has been seen, are 
different. Nor the religious attitude the same. 
It is all right for the West tn allow nothing else 
to intrude into the one compartment of thought 
to which religion is assigned. But in a society 
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■where religion pei-vades all life and blends in all 
-activities it would be difficult, and it would bo 
foolish to keep it out of a particular activity 
however degrading. Liberty is the key-note of 
‘Western life, and yet, how many sins are com- 
mitted in its name I They are ignored or 
tolerated lest its legitimate suppression in a few 
directions should affect its predominance in the 
man’s outlook os a whole. So is 
Outlooks religion in India. It pervades the 
whole field of lifo and -colours its 
entire outlook. A hundred sins ai*o committed io 
its name, but the Hindu tolerates them because 
a thousand things good are also done under its 
influence. But the reformer’s ardour is such that 
ho docs not pause to reflect on these facts, and 
seeks to put on the statute-book provisions of 
law that do more barm than good. If 

could but lay aside the prepossessions of lu* 
‘Western learning, be would rather initiate 
processes of refinement and cultivation that 
may save the dancing girl from the degrading 
habits of the brothel girl and make her a model 
for the latter to imitate, and thus humanise the 
institution. What is happening now is practically 
the reverse. Tlie dancing girls are hinking to the 
level of the ordinary prostitute, their art forraken. 
their religion almndoneil, their tnidiliorial restraints 
and discrimination discarded, and they an* not 
abb* to furnisli to man an>thing more tlinii the 
opportunity for bln sinful indillgenre. 

Poriftl reformers. If tliey wIkIi to en‘«‘rt vital 
re.'orme in society, most rvmeern themselves net 
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Freedom 

Important 


witli the abolition of temple prostitution or tbe 
raising of marriageable ages of girls, but rather 
^vith giving ^voraen greater economic independence. 

Economic The primarj' need of women in 
India is the right to an egnitable- 
share in the property of her husband. 
The temptation to premature consummation and 
to procreate children at the earliest opportunity 
would then cease. She would receive more 
consideration. She will suffer less from the 
jealousies and squabbles of congested Joint 
families with insuCOcient incomes. 

In these reforms through the legislature tbo 
conciliation of the orthodox is desirable, but 
should not be looked upon as a condition 
precedent. For every text in support of a reform^ 
the orthodox can cite another in opposition. Wo 
have soon how law has changed in the course of 
of its long history of several millennia in response 


Orthodoxy 


to different requirements, and it 


would not bo difficult to oppose one 
text by another, both from authentic sources. The 
point to stress, therefore, is not so much that 
there is Sastraic support for nnj* proposed reform, 
hut that the picvalence in earlier times of the 
practice now sought to be reinforced did not bring 
any harm to Hindu civilisation. The orthodox erj* 
out cverj* time a reform is proposed or adopted that 
their religion and civilisation aro in danger. So 
they cried when Sati vvna abolished : so they have 
ever since, at everj* reform, however feeble in its 
effects. They fail to rcali''c that a civilisation is 
not worth having, which has to be nursed by the 
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tears of the child wife and the desolation of the 
Tirgin widow. 

"Whenever Hindu culture was at its full vigour 
and showed its splendour and ’ vitality, women bad 
privileges, if not quite the same, at least almos 
nearly those of man. We need not pause to 
enquire which was cause and which effect, 
would suffice for our purpose to show that thej 
went together. If Hindus wish to rise to their 
full manhood, and if their civilisation is to attain its 
old vigour and splendour again, they should let their 
women rise to the full height of their womanhood. 



15. INDIAN ART 


Western Lack of Understanding Natural — Art and 
Life — Sense of Beauty more widespread in 
India — Indian Art and Craft in Unison — 
Common Ctistoms to conserve Art Sense — East 
and West — A Fundamental Difference — 
Consequent Incapacity of the West — Place 

of Realism — Objective and Subjective- 
Individualistic and Suggestive — Non-Social 
but more Endurttig — Advantage of the Indiari 
Artist — Growth of Symbolism — Reinforced by 
Social Necessity — Symbolism of Nataraja — 
Rigidity of Convention and Greater Liberty — 
The Need for Unity — Realism in Indian 
Art — Based on Btoader Humanity — Exuberance' 
and £a:f»*avagaiicc — Exapocration, Ensieni a»id 
Western — Recent Imitation of the West — 
Beginnings of a Renaissance — Need for 
Bala need Ou i looks. 

A correct, if not ft sympathetic, nppreciation of 
Indian Art has been macb more difBcnlt for . 
the West than an appreciation of Indian literatnre. 
Not many Europeans went to the length of 
Macaulay in his contemptuous reference to the 
literature of India. Indian art has repelled far 
many more Europeans as bat the exhibition of the 
grotesque and bizarre. Until a few decades ago. 
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the nntnbor of Earopeans that acknowleflgofl 

. Indian art as based on an 3 ’ sonnd 

VV©st0rr • » « ■ « • 

Lack of canons, could he counted on one s 

standin' fingers. The fact is not sarprising. 

Natural when one remembers that, even in 
the West, controversy has raged 
between different schools there and the march of 
time has effected revolutions in taste and opinions. 
A Gnskin was required to disclose the genius of a 
Turner to an undiscerning public : and tho portrait 
of his mother by ‘Whistler, whioh Ruskin 

described as "a pot of paint hurled nt the head 
of the public " for which Whistler was awarded the 
contemptuous damage of a penny, was broad- 
casted a couplo of generations later by the 

British Government as an advertisement to 
secure recruits for tho Great War. If 

development of a new line, with fundamental 
ideas the same, among Western painters thew' 
solves has had to face tho firo of such 
criticism, it is not astonishing that Indian art, 
with a wholly different set of canons and 
oinborato and wholly unfamiliar conventions, 

should have found no appeal in tho West and 
have drawn upon it its unmitigated contempt. 

And strange to say, no other than Ruskin 
himself, the genius among art critics of 
lOth-eentury England, set the fashion. Be 
talkM such a lot of nonsense about Indian art. 
but in such splendid stylo that those who 
fascinated by the stylo accepted without question 
the nonsense. He delivers liimsolf thus on 
Indian art: 
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It \3 'qwit© true that the art of "India is delicate an&. 
TeSned. But it has one curious character, distinguishing it 
from all other arts of equal merit in design ; it never 
represents o nafurai ^ael. It either forms its compositions 
out of meaningless fragments of colour and flowings of 
•line ; or if it represents any living creature, it represents 
'that creature under some distorted and monstrous form. 
To all the facts and forma of nature it wilfully and 
resolutely opposes itself, it will not draw a man hut an 
e^ht-armed monster ; it will not draw a flower, but only h 
'spiral or a zigzag. 

The people, who practise it, are cut off from all 
possible sources of healthy knowledge or nscural delight; 
that they have wilfully sealed up and put aside the entire 
volume of the World, and have got nothing to read, 
nothmg to dwell upon, but that imagination of the 
thoughta of their hearts, of which we are told that “it ia 
evil continually". Over the whole spectacle of creation 
they have thrown a veil in which there is no rent. For 
them no star peeps through the blanket of the dark, for 
them neither their heaven shines nor their mountains rise, 
for them the flowers do not blossom, for them the creatures of 
field and forest do not live. They lie bound in the dungeon 
of their own corruption, encompassed only by doleful 
phantosvs or by spectral vacancy. 

Speaking of Indian models for designs, be says : 

There are, I suppose, none in their kind more admirable 
than tb© decorated works of India. They are, indeed, in all 
materials capable of colour, wool, marble or metal, almost 
inimitable in their delicate applicat'on of divided hue and 
fine arrangement of fantastic line. Nor is this power of 
theirs exerted by the people rarely or without enjoyment ; 
the love of subtle design seema universal m the race and 
is developed in every implement that they shape and every 
building that they raise. And yet out of it come 
treachery, cruelty, cowardice, idolatry, bestiality— whatever is 
fruitful in the work of hell. 

This literally is the realist gooc mnd. 

It is difficult for Europeans and, for that 
matter, even Wosternised Indians, to understand 
Indian art. As Sir George Birdtvood has said : — 

The intimate absorption of Hindu life in the unseen reali- 
ties of man's consciousness U seldom suQlcicntly acknowledged 
17 
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by Europeans, and indeed, cannot bo fully comprehended by 
men whose belief in the supernatural has been destroyed by the 
provaJling materia] ideas of modern society. Every thought, 
word and deed of the Hindu belongs to the world of the Unseen 
as well as of the Seen, Nothing shows this more strikingly 
than the traditionary arte of India, Everything that is made is 
for direct religious use, or has some religious signiScance ; the 
material of which di^erent articles are made, their weight and 
the colours in which they are painted, are fixed by a religious 
rule. An obscurer symlMlism than of material and colours is to 
be traced also in the forms of things even for the ministry of 
domestic use. Every detail of Indian decoration, Aiyah 
or Turanian, has a religious meaning and the arts of India 
can never be understood until there are brought to their 
study, not only the sensibility which can appreciate th^ 
at first sight, but a familiar acquaintance with the 
character and aspects of the religious poetry, national 
legends and mythological scriptures, that have alwoys been 
the iospiration and of which they are the perfected 
imagery. 

Western critics of Indian art can seldom l&y 
claim to these qualifications, and are handicapped 
by the further and more serious drawback of 
almost universal narrowness of view in regard 
to art canons and ideals, which are not of 
their own land. An e:xnmination of Indian atl' 
has, however, to bo made ; for art reflects tb® 
phj’sical and mental life of the people and 
built upon their immediate instincts and needs : 

^ and Indian art, before its depra* 
dation b3' Western influences, had its 
appeal not only to the icsthet*® 
side of the people, but was designed and 
developed to shed its influence on every depart* 
ment of Indian life. Even now the traditionarj’ 
arts of India visualise truths and ideals, oo 
which the Indian lores to da’cll. In therefore 
expounding the principles of Hindu civilisation, no 
examinntion of Jndinn art is neccssarj' to sec bow 
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far its features may be traced in the art that 
has been cultivated for no less than 20 centuries, 
and still remains as a tradition among a large 
section of the population. 

One striking feature of India is, as compared 
^ith the West, a more universal worship of beauty. 
It is not confined to the wealthy and the educated, 
but extends fat beyond the narrow circle to 
classes which are not over-endowed with worldly 
g ^ goods. Pot the most part rural, the 

Beauty more common people have not had to cut 

'widespread themselves off from nature. Indoor- 
^ life is irksome under the beat of 

the tropical sun. During most part of the year 
and for a considerable portion of the day, the 
people are out of their houses. The beauties 
of the morning and evening skies, the glories 
of the moon, the magic of her mantle, 
the songs of birds, crops in their delicate 
■shades of green and yellow, rivers, pools and 
groves, are daily delights that surround them. 
With flowers and fruits they worship their gods. 
With them, they decorate them. On auspicious 
days, they decorate door lintels with green 
leaves. Their formal gift to visitors consists of 
flowers or fruits or both. The villagers’ forum 
is the shade of the margosa or the ficus. They 
■are thus in constant touch with nature. 

Furthermore, art and craft go together and 
are in intimate union. The gold, iron and 
'silversmiths, the carpenter, the weaver and the 
■carpet-maker employ art forms and formulra 
to render their ware beautiful. The pattern 
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carved, embossed, engraved or woven have more 
or less a religious signiflcance. We may still see 
a God or Goddess or a. scene from 
Art nnd*'craft the Rnmayana or Mnbabbarativ 
in Unison carved on n door lintel, or on a 
gold bangle. The artistry of these in daily use 
is beneficial to the user as well as the crafts- 
man who made them with his own ban . 
assisted by only n few crude instruments. The 
union of art and craft in the professions of 
liereditary castes gives to Indian art its vitaht) 
and preserves even now the artistic instincts o 
the people as a whole. 

To add to these influences, there are a large 
number of customs which require the womenfo 
to develop their artistic sense. The beautiful ana 
intricate patterns which tho housewife has to ma e 
m white powder before the fron 
door ot her house-the first thins m 
to Conserve tbe morning — patterns, executea w 
Art-Sense marvellous ease, havo no srnall share 
in developing and preserving tbe artistic 
During Dasara and Deepavali, they make man} 
beautiful specimen of art in silk. lace or bea . 
add to the displays on those occasions. They pa 
scenes from the classics on walls in * .. 

colours, and these are usually done so well t a 
would be hard to believe that the fair han s w 
drew them havo had no course in drawing. ^ 

Tho gradual though incomplete change o 
more comprehensive view of art on the par 
Europeans is a remarkable achievement for 
■West. Absorbed in the problems of the ma cri 
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•world, finding in life an end in itself and not 
the means to an end, active, eager and 
•confident, it is material beauty that the "West 
■seeks to dwell on and delights in, the more sd 
because a great part of its environment is of 

_ , human creation, and therefore 

£ast and ..r. • » mi -*1 • 

West A artmcwl. The W est is so dis- 

Fi^damental appointed with a world so contrary 
that it tries to reconstruct a 

■world after its own heart. The East has no 
illusions about worldly beautj’, and would not 
have it because it is transient and would tend 
to forge one more link to the chain of 
nttachment to worldly existence. What is 
fundamental to Western art is the passion for 
life and the consequent desire to make the best 
nnd most of it. Life is lived but once on this 
earth. Once death overtakes it, there is no 
return. There is, therefore. after the jojs 
-of life a more vigorous pursuit than when 

existence is believed to bo continued over a 
■succession of lives and death is no longer 

a final and everlasting oblivion. The man 
threatened with the loss of ejesight lingers o\er 
each delight of the o>e, o\er each detail of colour 
and form, so that he may call it. back to memory 
in its perfection when vision fails him. Not so 
the man who is in no fear of that dreadful 
calamity. No longing lingering looks for him. 
This analogy will help in some mcnsuic to under- 
stand the difforenccs between Eastern and Western 
teuipommeutp. one on the alert for what there is 
of joy in this life, no matter how fleeting, tho 
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other leaving theBe nsido for whnt is more endunog. 
one objective and realistic, the other subjective 
and idealistic. .■ 

The West is, therefore, unable to appreciate 
art which neglects tho charms of this World as 
common, familiar or even delusive, and whicU 
strives to catch and retain glimpses of the unseen. 
Indian art has been created and developed or 
spiritual vision, and to attain that ideal in n ao 
music, sculpture and painting, suggestions of tne 
infinite and permanent have not been vyea ene 

b> association of the finite a 
Consequent impermanent. The West looks wj 

'“Wlr naolity to oatore and it aitaproiotrf 

to find that fidelity has been sacri- 
ficed deliberately in the endeavour to realise a 
higher purpose which the West cannot 
or appi’eciate. It wants to look at nature, u 
invited to look beyond nature. It seeks communio 
with the spirit of nature, but is offered communion 
with tho soul. Nor is there, in the pose of 
statuary or images, any suggestion of fapu >• 
human activity such as would recall experienc 
ahd associations of the World, which have 
cast aside in regions of the spirit ; ana 
detail and accuracy are not necessary fo*^ 
spiritual life that the Indian artists strove 
exhibit. The artist is enjoined to concentra c 
mind on tho idea, and visualises it rather ' 
draw from a model. Tho realism of i® 
does not therefore find a place in Indian • 
indeed could not satisfy a people who looke « 
phenomenal existence as illusory and sought 
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thing in itsolt, apart from the categories of time 
and space. 

■Western art placed before the people definite 
tangible ideals for rcalisatioa. When the Greek 
artists drew their Gods from the athletes of the 
Gymnasia, thej* set forth ideals of form and 
strength which could be realised in actual life, 
which, if it brought Gods down to the level of 
men, at the same time, made it possible for men 
to realise the perfection of Gods. The sculpture 
and painting of the West serve the purpose of 
revealing beauties of life, and tend to make the 
links of attachment to the World more numerous 
and stronger, though more refined. In the East, 
ideals increased the depth of spiritual vision and 
the longing for a spiritual world. The songs, 
pictures and statuary arc rather spiritual o::ercises 
towards the attainment of ideals which are 
^ ^ best realised by detachment from 

Rvaliim the World, and which charm 
men away from the sensuous and 
impermanent to an undiscovered something. They 
wax eloquent o\er the joys and enthusiasm 
not of this world, but of another where 
there is ncitlior beauty nor ugliness, neither 
j’oy nor sorrow, nor p.ain nor pleasure. The 
realism of the West rendered the ideal of beauty 
necessarily objective nnd lc<l to the concomitant 
dualism of beauty nnd ugliness. To a people who 
Roaght spiritual iwrfection. so narrow n conception 
of beauty was out of tbe question. Indeed those 
who do not accept the dualism of good nnd evil, 
could not accept what is its corollarj', the dualism 
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of beauty anil ugliness. To the Indian the object 
is ugly, because the mind is at fault and has not 
boon sufliciently trained in understanding. The 
Indian ideal of beauty is subjective. Which is the 
correct view, whether of the West or of India, 
Objeotive it is not the purpose, hero to decide ; 
<5 perhaps truth lies midway, -but the 

warning that what does not appeal 
as beautiful does so because the mind is 

defective, lays on the individual the responsibility 
and not on the object, as the alternative 
conception of the West does. It is clear 
that the individualistic ideal demands that things 
shall not be viewed In tho highly refractive 
atmosphere of self-interest. 

The ideal of beauty being subjective, it 
necessarily follows that it is individualistic, hecauso 
a subjective standard is di£6cult to define. Ik 
depends again on individual appreciation, for 
external criteria are not forthcoming, or are set 
forth with difficulty. If Indian artists are not 
tied to the form, they do not allow the domi- 
nation of the idea to degenerate into a tyranny. 
They set forth the idea fully whero it. had to bo 
done, with the aid of symbolism, and whero any 
equivocation is fatal to the message. But where 
imagination and fancy may come in, freest play 
is allowed to them. The lion is shown asleep and. 
fierce oven then, the imagination is left to picture 

ftnd The Hon rampant of tho Western 

Riipgwtlve nrtist, however well drawn, depicts in 
fnf/ detaif a partieufar mooil, which the speedafor 
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maj* or may not appreciate and leaves bis imagination 
no scope. Sifa in Asohavana is depicted with her 
bead drooping. The "Westeca artist, would have 
bad the face fuUj* directed towards the spectator* 
" Companions on the road ’ of Surondm Nath 
Kar have their backs turned on the spectator, 
whose imagination, not having the faces to 
contemplate, dwells on the journey together and. 
the hardships and the privations to be faced 
together. Where imagination has to be helped, 
a few deft strokes arc all that may be given, 
And the Indian artists' mastery of the line is so 
perfect that tbcj suflicc. Silonco is more eloquent 
at times than speech. A nudge or wink at the 
right time conveys a message more effectively 
than a long string of words. In the field of 
art, similar methods may be employed quite 
as effectively. 

It need hardly be said that, in these cases, 
the appreciation will vary with the power of 
imagination of the todividunl. The idea has no 
set form, but is clastic enough to suit the need 
of the I 0 S.S developed ns well as the requirements 
of the highly cultivated imagination. Art expresses 
either directly or with the aid of suggestion and 
imagination. That art is best which docs not tie 
the mind to the form bodied forth. The art 
which helps the individual to espre.ss in his own 
Non-Social *** more vital in its effects 

bwi more than the art which seeks accept- 
EwlMrmc expressed by 

the artist. It is true there is less chance for the 
eommdesbip of a common impulse, and therefore 
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Tvorthj' of note that Western art for all its 
realism could not dispense with that symbol for 
Christ or Marj*. Where it is tempted further 
to display contemplative life or other attributes 
of divinity, the difficultj- is very much 
greater. The realism could not help there 
at all. Indian art carefullj' portrays the 
contemplative mood by the half closed eye and 
half submerged pupil. — what ignorant Europeans 
G wtb f called a squint. But the 

Symbolism divine attribute cannot be indicated 
by any appurtenances of mei'G man. 
The Western artists tried them in the West and 
they failed. Even Baphoers God has nothing in 
the figure suggestive of God. but everything 
suggestive of man. The Indian discarded human 
attributes, and eager to satisfy the requirements 
of contemplative life, and not only to seek a form 
Divine but to give it the attribute associated with 
divinity, was compelled to resort to a more 
elaborate symbolism. The conception of cosmic 
phenomena, in which there are involved forces 
of creation, preservation and destruction as in 
the rhythmic dance of God Siva, involves 
the use of every symbol, appropriate to 

those forces, arranged in artistic synthesis. 
The Western artist, as for example Botticelli, 
would have perhaps personified each of those 
forces, and then made the dance of a group 
rather than of one. He would have succeeded, 
but the solution precluded the vital underlying 
idea that the forces are essentially one and 
proceed from one source. The Indian artist’s 
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conception of it, as the dance of God himself, 
preserves the unitary character of all the forces 
and keeps them in due subordination to one 
another, but at the same time is compelled to 
endow the God with many hands, one for each 
of his many attributes, placing in each hand a 
■symbol of one of the forces ' conceived. To the 
realistic school the presence of many hands m 
the figure presents a difficulty in appreciation, 
not easily got over. 

The elaborateness or even the subtlety of the 
symbolism may be traced to the comprehensive- 
ness of the ideal which formed the subject-matter 
of the Indian contemplation. Symbolism was 
inevitable for a different reason too. The 

policy of admitting into the Aryan fokl 

■commonities of cruder religious beliefs than their 
Reinforc«<l involved tolerance, if not the 

by Social acceptance, of the multitudes of gods 
Necejaity goddesses, some of them with 

horrifjing attributes, and their admission into the 
Ilindii pantheon. A process of sublimation was 
necessary under which they were made vehicles of 
ideals that fitted in witli the essentials of the 
more elevating of Aryan doctrines. The dancing 
Siva, for evainple, may have been a God from the 
overcrowded pantheon of the aboriginal clflfi‘*es. 
luit nevertheless now s>inl>oIises a diflleult but 
sublime philosophy. 

The whole figure represents the cosmie dance. 
The hand with the palm faeing tlie sprclator hidi* 
him not to fear. The one e.irrying fire syinholi'^eii 
the dcbtruclive forces of nature, the one holding 
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the drum is suggestive of rhythm. The uplifted 
Symbolism t:he hand that ^ints to 

of it bids him seek its protection. 

Nataraja prostrate form beneath the right 

foot is the self in man suppressed. The male ear-ring 
in one ear and the female ear-ring in the other 
indicates the perfect union of Purnsha and 
Prakriti. The five phases in cosmos, viz., ci*ea- 
tion, preservation, destruction, illusion and 
salvation are thus represented by the single 
figure. 

, The symbolism that helps Indian art to 
deliver messages so complex has to be governed 
by uniform and easily intelligible formulro. The- 
symbol of the heart in Western art does not 
^vary except in insignificant details. So, too, 
postures and signs, used for different moods and 
, attitudes, have to he the same throughout to 
prevent confusion and to facilitate interpretation,. 
The invitation to seek the feet for the worship 
of the deity, for example, could not be shown 
in more ways than one without the risk of 
(the spectator failing to interpret the attitude. 
That an art using many symbols must have sets 
of rules and regulations from which departure 
is forbidden, is a necessary consequence. 
In music, architecture and painting, formulrc 
have to be fixed within which artists have to 

Rigidity of means for individual expression. 

Convention The ragas have remained the same 
,. , for centnries and the silpasastras 

imposed the heaviest penalties for transgressing the 
elaborate rules which they laid down for image 
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malnng. It maj’ seem at first sight that they 
involved considerable sacrifice of originality and 
inventiveness on the part of the artist. But it 
is to be remembered that the artist was enjoined 
to concentrate on tbo idea itself to realise the 
form to bo given to it. That is almost a limit- 
less freedom compared to the insistence of faith- 
fulness to form laid on the Western artist- The 
Indian artist is permitted to take liberties with 
•tbc form to preserve and emphasise the idea. 
His Western brother is so tied to 
Liberty details of form that be seldom 
realises the idea. To realise the 
freedom of the Indian artist in spite of the 
detailed rules laid down for his art, one 
look for sculptural figures of the Dwarapalas 
(temple guards) that are to be found at the main 
door of every Hindu temple of south India. The 
only features to which the artist is tied down 
are the prolonged canines and the mace. All of 
them display very great vigilance, but it would be 
difficult to find two pairs in the same pose. The 
most astonishing variety of postures may be seen, 
but not ono in which vigilance, appropriate to 
their oflico, is sacrificed. In Western countries the 
pose would have been most likely the same, 
perhaps that of the soldier on guard duty. 

Symbolism has been given ns a reason for 
such stereotyping of form and posture as there i* 
in Indian art. That is bat ono reason. Perhaps 
the more important fenturo is the danger of the 
divergent racial elements among Hindus sotting oP 
different art canons and thus impeding the 
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^iffasion of Aryan civilisation. Whether in litera- 
tnre, art or religion, the more diverse the 
racial elements that have to be bronght under 
its influence, the more rigid and numerous the 
forms and formulae. In spite of the Greeco- 
Roraan ideal in Western art, numerous have 
been the schools of Western art ; French, Flemish, 

_ Romanic and Spanish, to mention 

The Need for , . , 

Unity ft' more numerous 

mould have been the schools of 
Indian art had Arj'an canons been more accom- 
modating and conciliatorj’. and the ideal of a 
homogeneity of thought and feeling xmderlying 
Indian civilisation would have been never realised 
at all. The schools of Bengal, Rajput and 
Mughal there are. bat they are eloquently 
Indian, though the races that developed them 
had far less in common than the races which 
developed the various schools of Western painting. 

The criticism of the West, that Indian art is 
an exhibition of the bizarre and the grotesque, 
rests on no more substantial foundation than the 
inability to penetrate its symbolism. This is 
evident from the full appreciation of the 
truthfulness and feeling with which Indian 
artists have portrayed animal life, for the views 
are mutually inconsistent. The artist, who would 
take pardonable liberties with human form, is not 
likely to be generous and faithful in regard to 
animal form. Yet nothing would exceed the 
perfection of the rendering of the elephant or the 
monkey by Indian artists. They did not delight ns 
Western artists did in dwelling on the fierceness 
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of wild animals, which therefore’ 'repels the 
spectator, 'or makes him apprehensive or defiant. 

They rather portray them in their 
fadurA^ eentler and more playful moods 
which dispose man to sympathy ano 
kindliness. The hnmour of the raonkej’' is a 
favourite theme. The lion is shown rather asleep 
than rampant. What he may look liko. 
awakened is left to the imagination. Ducks are 
shown preening their feathers or resting on o/ie 
leg with the head concealed beneath the wing, or 
a group of them are portrayed floating on the 
waters or taking flight and floating away tit 
sudden intrusion. Take tho panels showing 
elephants in tho ceiling of Ajanta caves. 
delightfully humourous each one of them 8 
Before* one saw thorn, one would have found i 
hard to believe that the form of so ponderous ft 
pachyderm could lend itself to attitudes so plft>i«‘ 
and liumorouB. , 

Love of animals displaycil in these painti S 
and sculptures is suflicicnt evidence of the >roa 
IniniMiUy of IniJmn civilisation which knows n 
T> countrj’, caste or creed. 

Broader domestic walls are usually strougrs 

Hunjanity nlong the border lines of the family- 
They give strength and purpose to the dividmS 
lines further outwards in tho circles of 
relationships. When Ihey are not erected a ’ 
or are feeble under the Joint family, the v hoe s 
of encircling lines which keep man from mum 
and man from antmalr, lose corresponding > ^ 

their fcignificance and purpose. Dove and affee 
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the finer jvnd stronger they are, the >vider is- 
their range. Lovo and affection limited to the 
family is found too often to stop short of that 
difficult frontier of the self. 

The pure and undefiled expression in their 
fullness of emotions, rrhich the Indian artist seeks, 
lends to profusion and detail in decorative art 
in which the central theme may seem to be 
lost. A more intellectual art like that of the 
West, which seeks inspiration from the external, 
at any rate accepts it as guide, is necessarily 
snbject to the limitation this imposes. The idea 
which the artist seeks to body forth is usually 
Exuberance fugitive, not easily perceived by all, 
and and to make it more obvious, he 
Extravagance jg committed to a little artistic 
exaggeration, and you may not allow any profu* 
sion of detail in which the theme may be lost 
or become obscure. Indeed, he deliberately 
chooses his background to give fuller expression 
to the idea he has in mind. The artist, on the 
other hand, whose inspiration is from the idea or 
emotion itself and concentrates on it, gets it in 
such intensity that details, however numerous or 
refractor}’, may not encumber or obscure expres- 
sion. Nor is there an external standard to n 
theme which is so subjective. That is perhaps 
the reason why decorative art in India is usually 
BO extravagant in detail. 

Exaggerations are inevitable when feelings have 
to be unburdened. What is sought there is not 
so much sympathy ns relief. The depth of feeling 
determines the intensity of the outburst. Who 
18 
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would blame the husband for exaggeration, who 
complains to his -wife absent for a couple of weeks 
that she has been away for ages? Indeed, with- 
out that pardonable exaggeration would be have 
expressed what was in his heart? Among a 
people whose institutions demand the cult of the 
emotion, there are occasions when it is liable o 
run to excess. And nowhere will there 
many occasions as in the field of art. It i^s e 
idea, with all its emotional content 
fully charged by concentration, for 
Western which foU expression is sought, and 
sought too with a determination that no limitations 
of accepted forms shall stand ,in the way o 
expression. Even tho Westerner, so particular m 
regards form, does not question the twists n 
turns of words emotion gives to 
They are restrained and they yield to 
pressure. But come to more resistant 
sculpture or painting, be insists on a , 

adherence to form. The standpoint is * 

If emotion may override form in a P 
material, why should it not have tho sa 
privilege in these more resistant? After ft 
matters is the idea itself, not tho approncl 
it. The song from the beggar in the strcc 
rags may have a greater appeal than the sft 
from a primn donna in the elaborate se uifc 
a stage. We find too. in the West . 

set above emotion, a panillel oxflggcro 
tension* dovelopeil to tho highest p c ’ 
enstaine.! until tho very last j-- 

the events, appallingly contrary and threa 
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to set at nought everything, fail to happen and 
the situation is saved. There is in these a trial 
of the will which has no parallel in any 

combination of circumstances in actual life. It 
is a weakness very human to carrj’ to excess 
a love or a passion. 

Having dealt with such features of Indian 
art which reflect the governing principles of Indian 
civilisation, we may now trace the influences on 
it of the West. Indiau art has been influenced 
by Grecian and later by Persian art, but neither 
of them had, however clearly their influences may 
be traced, succeeded in destroying its distinct 
identity or in the modifleation of its canons. 

That a school should have sprung up in India, 
which practically repudiated the principles of 
Indian art and surrendered to Western art, may 
therefore seem all the more surprising. The wide 
popularity of the pictures of Ravi Varma, however, 
show how. far the educated classes in India have 
. had their education isolated from 
Imitation the main currents of Indian thought 
of the West feeling, and remain •wholly 

ignorant of the artistic traditions of the 

country. In the portraiture and delineation 

of the Indian heroes and heroines, especially 
the latter in their charming drapery, the incongruity 
of Ravi Vartoa’s art is not obvious, but when he 
goes beyond to illustrate incidents or stories the 
effect is almost ludicrous end stamps his art as 
Eurasian. One has but to compare his pictures 
illustrating Kaliya Ufardana (the dance of Krishna 
on the Snake God) with the treatment of the 
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same subject as shown in one of the South 
Indian Bronzes to reveal the world of difference 
between Eastern and Western art, and tb& 
futility of imitation of one by the other. Bavi 
Varma's Lakshmi is another of his pictures which 
proclaim the folly of adapting the principles of 
Western art to circumstances and conditions which 
are alien to them. - L.akshmi is heavj^ in body 
and in pose, but is shown standing on a lotiis 
whose stem is hardly as thick as her . little 
finger, but shows no indication of the weight it 
supports. ' Compare one of the pictures ef 
Buddha in Ajanta caves with his feet resting 
on a lotus flower. 'The petal is shown as 
yielding beneath the toe. Apart from that, 
Lnicshmi is a grace, an uncertain Goddess, and 
A heavy pose is the last one an artist 

should adopt for a Goddess, so flcklo, so elusive 
and uncertain. 

That, in spite of defects so serious ns these, 
tho art of Ravi Varraa hns so wide an appeal 
among tho educated Indians shows ’ how fav 

Indian art has lost its hold on them. The 
education they have received lias practicnilj’ 
destroyed their ability to niiprcciato it. Tlicj' 
not perhaps to bl.ame, but tho fact remains that 
they feel more attracted to Western art than to 
that of tbeir own country. An educated JInharoja 
or }iamindar builds hia palace on a Swedish f>r 
Italian model, ami fills his drawing-room with 
the tinsel of the .West. Tlie true specimens 
IndiAti art are neglected, and tho Indian craft>'- 
man under the neglect Is forgetting his art. 
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Keverthcloss. there 
the country that 
«trengthenea. The 
Calcutta ' is a Bign 


is still artistic tradition in 
may yet be revived and 
revival of Indian art in 
of the awaheninR national 


Beginnings of 
» Renaissance and initiative. 


consciousness. It oves its existence to the 
enthusiasm of HnvoH, his sympathy 
A large circle of 
Indians have set about reviving 
luiiian art, but it is yet far from enlisting the 
■sjmpathy of the intelligentsia on its side. It is 
indeed to he doubted whether the artists 
themselves have succeeded in cxpi’essing more, 
than a discontent. A great number of productions 
fail in the supronio criterion of all art, the 
■emotional experience of the artist liimself. They 
have not succeeded in ■ uniting the past with 
the present, in so enlarging and moulding the 
<5ld art formuhu that past ideals are reconciled 
''■•th present aspirations. They are more 
■concerned with the memorj' of the past than 
the struggles of the present. It is a great 
‘Og to have proceeded so. far in a renaissance 
of Indian art amidst the indilTerences and apathy 
■of the bulk of the Europeans and educated 
ndians, and to have rejected art principles of 
cstern . art as nnsuited to the spirit and 
genius of India. But it has to go much 
o-cther. Except for indifferent Mother Indios, 
national aspirations have failed to furnish 
ernes for the artist. The desolation of the 
■virgin widow, or the motherhood of the girl ^ 
^ife or the degraded nntouchable have not yet 
inched- his heart. 
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The ai'tistic traditions of the country came 
down to us from times when the country wa& 
under indigenous rule. The artists of those dajs 
could and did well to occupy themselves with 
things spiritual, because the people were liable 
to hold fast to things material ns well. The 
country was theirs, prosperity was theirs. These 
have long ceased to be theirs now, and it ^ 
foolish to let the old traditions interfere with 
modern artistic requirements so far that the 
present is forgotten in the contemplation of 
the past. ^ 

The other. worldlinoss of the Indian artists o 
old was cultivated as a corrective to the world* 
Need for Hnoss which wealth and prosperity 
was bound to foster, and then 
Outlook! spirituality was a discipline. What 
value could there be in othcr-worldlinoss when 
life is BO divested of joy that worldlinoss is well* 
nigh impossible, and what value could there be m 
the spirituality that is sought merely s'* ® 

consolation? 'Wo may gain the whole world am 
loso the soul. Wc may lose the world and «tm 

lo-it* the soul. The joys of life have to he 
vectored to the Indiana to render possible * 
true joys of the spirit, and the Indian art ^ " 
jirinmry concern, for many years to come, oufi ' 
to he with the first rather tlian the seeoni. 
and in that development, more ron«oiian 
wjtlj present-day requirements, Western art m* 
fmnish !Tiany a useful le«snn. 
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Popular Freedom in the Past, with Status^ 
Assured — Character of British Consolidation — 
Decay of Corporate Rural Life — Intricacy 
and Helplessness — Exactions and Tyranny — A 
Blunder of the First Magnitude — Reed of 
Debasement and Unmoral Law — Mechanical 
Efdcieney, in Effect Over-Government — Failure 
of Recent Measures — The Panchayat Acts— 
Local Boards — Legislatures — Even Officials 

Affected. 

I T will DOW have become obvioDs to the reader 
that an important feature of the political and ‘ 
social organisation in India was the freedom from 
interference of the Government in the ordinary 
life of the people. This is perhaps true in the 
earlier stages of evolution of all commanities not- 
organised on a militaristic basis. TYhether it is 
so or not, the communal organisation made it 
Popular inevitable in India. The village 

Fn^om in and caste panchayat had, under 

the Past their purview, almost the whole- 

field of social life, and bad no small share in 
the maintenance of peace and order. What was 
left to the king was practically the maintenance 
of peace and order, a task, as has been seen, of 
such formidable complexity in India, that he had 
time for little else. The main source of revenue 
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being a customary share in the grain heap on 
the threshing floor, it did not press so hard-on 
the people as taxes fixed by law and paid in cash. 
Furthermore, the demand was on the village as 
whole, and not individuallj' on the cultivators. 
Even in regard to minor crimes, the panchatjats 
had a jurisdiction, and detection of petty thefts 
was the duty of the village policemen under the 
•control of the villagers. The- king and his 

■officers had therefore little to do with them, 
except on the occasion of assessment and 

collection of revenue. 

"Wo might call a polity of this description hj 
whatever name we choose, primitive, antediluvian 
■or scmi-civilised, but the fact would remain that 
tho power of tho ruler was rarely foH in 

■matters which arc tho primary concern of tho 
individual and tho community, except in regar 
to taxation where, however, tho joint respon* 
sibility of the village mitigated the rigours of it® 
incidence, as much by its ccjiiitablo distribution 
among the villagers ns by the ofTect of join 

representation. That under an orgniiisation o 
this simplicity the political instinct of the citiren 
■would remain rudimentary may be coneedt'd. 
wlmt is after all political instinct in the West l«>t 
the rebound of humanity there from «nen( iw- 
able repression, and the renssertioii of its rig 
to live above tho level of the brute. 
There was no individiml in 
however poor and humble, but 
a place in the Indian schemn of life, where 
fell an wjual with the fellows of his eusfe, an 
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•n-ith them had a corner in societ3' all to them- 
selves, pei-mitted to manage their affairs in their 
own waj’. Indian polity was much like the 
sopurams or towers of Indian temples which 
consist of and are supported by many small towers. 

British administration ignored these features 
of Indian polity’. Political consolidation, as they 
knew it in the West, was to do awaj' with local 
autonom3’, economic, social and religious which the 
people enjoj'ed, and draw these various threads of 
power into the hands of the ruler. Long after it 
•was achieved by these means and the essentials for 
Character of maintenance of security were 

British assured, did the people win back 
Consolidation Self-Government and freedom 

from interference in social and religious 
matters. The adoption of the same policj of 
consolidation in India was limited by considerations 
of religious neutrality forced on the British 
Government both by the multiplicity of creeds 
and cotnmttnities, and by its own alien eharaoter. 
The neutrality was, however, purely political, and 
did not proceed from any recognition of the 
worth and value of the institutions and customs. 
It did not, therefore, hesitate to suppress features 
which it thought were barbarous or ugly, at the 
same time doing nothing to assist or initiate 
processes of reform that would prevent these 
manifestations. Negative reforms of this descrip- 
tion resulted in irritation and demoralisation, 
rather than progress. 

It was bad enough. What was worse was to 
draw the Indian from his communal shelters into 
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the open, and leave him to himself dofencelMS. 
half dazed and blinded by the blaze of 
there. The dissolution of the communal lif& 
brought the individual, wholly unprepared and 
defenceless, face to face with the Government 
and its officers pursuing methods and following 
principles which were beyond his comprehension. 
The ryotwan system cot into the corporate H a 
Deca of village, made each pattadar 

Corporate independent of others in the village 
Rural Life abject dependence 

to the central Government. Ho did not understan 
the complications of Revenue Law ■ and Survej 
Rules. His grievances have to be heard r 
authorities through vahils who have to be pai 
heavy fees, and decisions are given perhaps in 
accordance with law, but many of them no m 
keeping with the best opinion of the 
the subject. The requirements of the 
Act have to be met by subterfuges, some of ® 
costly and most of them demoralising, 
assembly of the village was not recognised, an 
tho immemorial rights of the servants of ® 
village have been ignored. That thes ow 
their services to tho villagers has 

disputed. The headman of the vi ag ' 
once elected by the villagers, is now a 
of tho Government. In place of tho^ ^ 
police, others have been introduced, 
with considerable powers which they o ^ 
crcrciso to tho humiliation of the rjot a 
which they often threaten to exceed. f 

ryot submits to his exactions. So with o ‘ 
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petty officials, who take advantage of the 
ignorance and helplessness of the rj'ot in 
exacting fees for services which Government have 
intended to be free. in levying momools 
against threatened entanglements in the meshes 
of revenue and criminal laws. In the adminis- 
tration of justice, a complex procedure has been 
allowed to grow up which has delayed trials, 
and increased the dependence of the litigants on 
lawj’ers, and the litigious habit itself has grown 
enormously under the stress of a premature 
individualism and the decay of communal institu- 
tions. Each department created has added only 
fresh swarms of ofljcial flies to buzz round and 
worry the existence of the helpless villsgcr. 

The British reader has to recall the features 
of the present day income-tax to understand how 
far the intricacies of tho Land Revenue and L.*ind 
Surveys are beyond tho understanding of tho 
Intricacy ordinary Indian ryot, and, even 
then, not before be has realised 
the ignorance and illiterncy of tho 
ryot. Indeed, if the proceedings of the Boards of 
Revenue are waded through, one cannot escape 
the conviction that the District and Taluk ofheers 
themselves frequently blundered in the interpreta- 
tion of the innumerable rules and regulations. In 
the village, the only man who has a knowledge of 
the code is the village accountant, but he knows 
it BO well that ho can hoodwink the r3-ot and. 
not nnoften. the Revenue Officer ns well. 

To add to the burden and vexation of the 
ryot, there were other ways as well of harassing 
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the villagers. A volume could be written on the 
•services which villagers are compelled to I'ender 
to Government officers. Their carts 
•■S'Tjt'amy '"•■'5' I"® imprest tor use by them, flud 
there is no escape, once the peon of the 
Tahsildar or the servant of the travellers' bungalow 
has fixed on one, unless some consideration >s 
paid for release from the obligation. The 

supplies to touring officers are usually obtained 
free from rj-ots by underlings and very much m 
■excess of actual requirements, and what is left 
over is shared between the officials to compen- 
sate them in some measure for tbo customary 
presents given in cash to the clerics and peons 
of the inspecting officer. 

As long as the people were well to Ho, these 
exactions were submitted to without murmur. 
The articles required had no ready market value 
in the village. It was in keeping with the 
proverbial hogpitallty of the village to see that 
visitors of distinction to tho village were 
lirovided with nil convenience. But tho poverty 
of tho people is ko widespread that what 'va^ 
parted with as a superfluity is now surrcmlercd 
much ngiimst their will and consequently helf'’ 
only to deepen the dislike of tlie villagers 
ag.iinst tlic Sirknr and its ofTicors. 

In view of the helplessness and ignorance 
of tho villagers, the wisest coun'O would h»>e 
lieen lo continue to consider the village ft* 
imil, and respi'ct and perfect the* eorporati' lib' ° 
the xillagerh and make them jointly rt'^ponsib e 
for the rolhTtion of the \aiious efiiBsetf o 
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nnd is nn expression of social progress. When 
society does not progress but Is stationary, laws 
too far ahead of it are sought for their 
convenience, nnd are submitted to to avoid the 
penalties of their violation. In either case, moral 
sanctions are not operative, nnd the adjustment 
is at the sacrifice of familiar disciplines and to 
the prejudice of new ones. 

Apart from the divergence, if not the 
conflict, between legal and moral sanctions, there 
was the added irritation of their strict enforce- 
ment. It is not perhaps over-Government, bnt in 
effect it is felt as such. In any case, there 
cannot be two opinions with regard to the 
usurpation by the bureaucracy of tbe field of 
Local Self-Government. That was tbo one field 
which, from time immemorial, has been in the 
hands of the people, and it should have 
continued to be so. ns much to preserve the 
ancient tradition as to leave to 
EffieienoyTin the people the field where they 
Effect, Over- could feel to a certain degree they 

Government . , --4 

were their own masters, anu 

cultivate and perfect their civic sense. There 
was the more reason for doing so, because 
of the meclinnicnl oHicieocy of every other 
sphere of administration. It would have been 
some compensation for the demoralisations 
arising from the exacting requirements of 
a complex administration. But the Indian 
bureaucracy derives its sanctions from above, 
and not below from the people. It ^ 
machinery ever growing in coraplexitj’t ond its 
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products bear the stamp of the machine. It 
proliferates department after department, and it 
does not stop until every sphere of administra- 
tion is held in the coils of its red tape. 
Efficiency is its only virtue, and it is maintained 
at a cost to human personality which eaftnot 
be reckoned in money. It has mnltiplied to 
many departments like so many aerial roots of 
the banian which descend in their multitude 
from the branches of the tree, hut hardly any 
of which reach far down to the ground to 
establish live contacts with the soil. 

It is small wonder if the village Government 
appeared semi-barbarous and uncivilised, and was 
swept away as a relic of the past, and its 
functions taken over. There might have resulted 
a better administration at the bands of the officers 
of the Government, if there had been no such 
supersession; the effect of which, however, was 
that the civic sense atrophied. Had the generous 
measure of Local Self-Government which Lord 
Failure of Bipon adumbrated been put into 

Receat force, there would have been local 
Measures bodies functioning usefully and 
effectively. But the bureaucracy set its face 
against it. It is only within recent years that 
there has been a fairly substantial advance, but ' 
it has not been sufficient to release from official 
pressure and influence the bodies set up, and 
conceived on lines too far ahead of the popular 
needs and requirements. 

The Panchayat Acts especially have so far 
failed to develop either moral responsibility or 
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civio sense. The local revenue' autlioritics and 
village accountants are still the driving forces 
behind them. The Tabsildar is still too 
autocratic to follow constitutional lines of 
procedure, and the village accountant, a subservient 
tool in his hands, dresses up what really are his 
fiats, with the accoutrement and paraphernalia of 
Panchayat Resolntions. Seveml of them do not 

'Uhe even meet once a year, and funds are 

Panchayat allocated for various purposes by the 
Tahsildar too often without even 
the formality of a consnltation. It is true that 
it will take many a long j’car before Panchayais 
intelligently follow the provisions of the Act and 
work it in the interests of the urgent requirements 
of the village. And the Tashildar, burdened with 
a multitude of exacting duties and finding the 
dilatory procedure of the ignorant Panchai/at$ too 
slow, makes short work of the formalities and 
relies on his own judgment and initiative. Such 
a course may perhaps result in' speedy improve- 
ments in the sanitation and health of the rillago- 
but leaves untouched tbo vital problem of reviving 
the personality of the villagers and developing 
their civic sense. The PanchayatB might be left 
to themselves to learn from their own esperience. 

In Municipalities and local boards, there has 
been greater opportunity for the exercise of ciMC 
duties. In the first place, the transaction o 
business in English is a grave handicap t® 
several of the members. Further, there is inter- 
ference oven in mattei-s in wliich opinion 
nnanimoiH. The real sense of responsibility bas^ 
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therefore yet to come. In its absence, election 
is too often sought for the status it gives ; for 
the privilege of association with ofScers and for 

, . , enhancing social influence, and nob 

Ix>cal Boards . 

for the opportunity it gives for 
service. There are still too many ignorant or 
indifferent voters, and at elections nndue influence 
and pressure is employed, and votes are not east 
intelligently or with discrimination. There are 
unscrupulous members who get themselves elected 
as Presidents of Taluk and District Boards and 
Municipalities, as a means of adding considerably 
to their income. 

These unsavoury details are given not as a 
warning against further instalments of power, but, 
strange as it may seem, as an argument for 
them. The chocks and safeguards against 
corruption and briberj* should not be imposed by 
the external authority of the Government, but 
should gradually develop within the local bodies 
themselves, and they will not, antil interference 
is reduced to the minimum. In the absence of 
a policy of non-interference, the people lay at' 
the door of the Government faults which are 
their own. Elections are contested with increa- 
sing keenness, and the voters are sensing their 
power for the first time much to the revival of 
popular interest in local affairs. For the interest 
to deepen, the Government must leave local bodies 
to themselves to learn by their own mistakes. 
What is true of local bodies and their powers is 
true in a greater measure in regard to the Icgis- 
latnre. The men elected to these represent the 
19 
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highest intelligence and character among the 
intelligentsia, actuated by tho highest impulses for 
service to their country. But the occasions have 
been rare where their will, as expressed by clear 
majorities, has changed policies or 
Legislatures jegisionB of tho Government in 
any matter of importance. On the. other hand, 
resort has been had to tho very largo powers 
invested in the Governor or Governor-General 
to veto resolutions of the Legislative Councils 
and Assemblies, even in cases where acceptance 
would not have entailed any serious consequences. 
Tho Primary Education Bill which the late 
Mr. Gokhale. now held up as the prince among 
Indian politicians, tried to push through 
legislature, was rejected by the 
A saw mill established by Government whetuer 
closed or retained would have made smwi 
difference to tho Government, and yet a resolu i 
for its abolition passed by a legislative 
was vetoed by tho Governor, and not long a ■ 
the Government had to close it of their o 
' accord, because tho venture, as the legis n ^ 
members had prophesied, continued to run a 
loss. It would almost seem that the 
act on tho principle that euccoss of tho counci 
in small matters would only pavo the 
their success in more important affairs, n 
case, tlio inoHoctivoncBS or tho 
torcca on the members n sense ot help! 
all tho more irritatioB to them, because o 
higher sensibilities nna their genumo 
servo their country. 
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If there is a class which ought to 
contented and happy, it is the Indians 1 

service under Government. But even aLn 
“ eroding perception 

their helplessness. With the enormons grLth of 
routine they B.a themselves in the Lsles o 
rules and regulations. The personal touch with 
their superior oihcers is a thing of the 

“h chltT"'""^’’ -^orstanZ ' 

Un il a fe mailable. 

Until a tew years ago. their pay i„ the various 

services remained stationary in spite of TZl 

in prices by 800 per cent. The disnaritv 

aMing“‘tot “■'P-tun^r“„’, 

adding to the income were many, and 

standard of life was not high. The estrna 
fast disappearing with the growing intelligence “o? 
the people and the standard of life has risen high 
The dissolution of the Joint family i. 

E%>enOfl5d«u edocated than 

Affected amongst other classes, and their 

tKo?,. families are increasingly thrown on 

their own resources. The salaries earned L 
become hopelessly inadcguale. and yet thet h 
not had the benefit of any substantial ^ 
snch as the European section and the 
ranks of the Indian officers have had. lparffro“ 
the niggardly treatment, the racial d;,e • ^ 
has been continued too W 
ularge percentage n, EnTopean offlLTtwrt' 
are called the security services Indl^ „ ‘ 

object so long as British dominion hns'^'toT 
oaintained. But there are services and departments 
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where the mciM bar ought not to exist. The 
suporioiity in intollocl or in Bcnlrnl ■ ability oi 
the class of Europeans, increasingly recruited 
BGine of tbo Borviccs over Indians, is “P"; " 

serious qnostlon, and Indinna Imvo boon acamr.ng 
British educational qualifications of the sa 
hisher standard, and yet, they llnd thomsclvos 
debarred from appointments or promotion 
wliioh, except for the colour of the skin 
' are entitled. It is small rvondcr if, along 
the rest of their countrymen, the offlci 1 
feel that they have to live eternally the - bfe 

the underdog, relentless 

There is thus the presence of a 
power felt in every department o life bj 5 
class, community and 

its slow silent pressure and ‘ of 

then, to an inert shapeless 
self-regulated movements. Fortunatelj^^^ 
never surrendered mind to matte . 
and civilisation is the exaltation oE m 
the trammels and 

the science and precision f ® of 

with its deadweight of oaicialdom, -‘^tely 
personality, and r,acial humiliation hav 
failed to rid India of ‘'“f. and 

bent down in patient humility to the g 
it can hand no more. The ^gcr 

ropes that held it down has burst hem a 
and it is gaining back its graceful height- 



17. THE INDIAN LANDED ARISTOCRACY 


Neglecicd Undescn-alli/ — Oriyin of 

Aristocracy — Persistence of the Class — 

Leadership in Eityland — 37/c 

Middle Class tii the ircsi — Only Two Classes 
in India — Indian Aristocracy in the Past 
— Oecasio}i(il Centrifuyal Tcndeney~— Valuable 
Screiecs~~Chnnyes under Forciyn Pule — 

Political Inipotcttce of the Class-^Cornered 
and Embarrassed— ‘Possible Benefits Lost— 
Inevitable Degradation in Pecent Times— 
Present Position — Utter Helplessness — 
The Fjjiurc. 

1 1 is a fftct. tbo pignificftncc o{ which is not 
clearly understood, that the Indian landed 

aristocracy has not been hitherto considered ns 
a factor in the iioUtical advance of the country. 
In nU countries the descent of political po%Yer 
has been stop by step from the king to the 

nristocraoy, from them to the middle class, and 
from the.so latter to the classes lower still. In 
India, the transfer is demanded direct to them 
by a middle class but recently formed. The first 
stage, it would appear, is to bo skipped. That 
between the nristocntcy and the middle class 

NV “t politicivl power there 

UndwnSly should lio pronounr«l hostility, is 

what one would nntumlly eri»ect. 
Vet in India there is no «tich hostility. p<‘rhaps 
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because there is no real antagonism In regard to 
the main objective. They have not, however, made 
common cause, hecanse there is the fear, on the 
side of the aristocracy, that they will find 
themselves superseded in society far more than 
they are at present, and on the side of the 
middle class, that any share given to it in the 
political spoils, however small, would weight the 
scales overmuch in favour of the aristocracj. The 
failure to unite forces has been a great hindrance 
to the political advance of the conntrs’. The 
co-operation, in what, for balance and proportion, 
ought to ho concerted effort, will not bo cffocte 
until there is a clearer perception of the position 
and responsibilities of the Indian aristocracy t lan 


there seems to bo at present. ^ 

The WosterniscKl intelligentsia of India loo 
upon the aristocracy in the same light as the 
highly democratised communities of Europe an 
America. Thoro arc, however, fiindatnontal differ* 
. f oncca in origin between the aris o 
Wwtcni cracies of the East and of the cs . 

Ari^tocmey K„rope. their origin can be trace 

to a militaristic organisation of society 
for the mnintenanco of peace and order * , 

tho period of politidl cliaos that 
the downfall of the llomnn Empire, and ^ 
the perpetuation, in CHbentials. of the system ' 
which Groehs and Roinana had their land cuHi'i' 
by slaves. With tho consolidation of lAiropea^ 
Kingdoms, the nristocnicy should have heoii re* 

In political importance. Rut political povcr 
nswxdatlon with a inilitnrli*tic organisation s 
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easily taken away, and the aristocracy has continued! 
to retain an important place in European 'polity 
from which they have not yet been dislodged by 
the progress of democracy. 

The attitude of hostility towards the aristocracy 
has not changed. The memory of the past is 
still too green for that. It is well to remember, 
however, that, in the wild character of the West, 
the evolution of peace and order would have been 
far more prolonged and painful, had not a, 
vigilant and exacting feudalism assisted in the 
process. In the dark ages of Europe, the 
artistocracy’s were the only lights that helped 
to relievo to some extent the enveloping darkness 
around. 

The spread of literacy and education, and the 
self-reliance, intelligence and alertness born of 
unlimited competition, may have rendered the 
refining influences of the aristocracy uncongenial, 
but not superfluous. The f.act remains that in 
refinement of thought and feeling, the blue-blooded 
are still ahead of the rest of the society, and even 
in regard to the virtues which are of the greatest 
assistance in a competitive society, 
^**1^6*016^8 aristocracy has by no means 

been deficient. In spite of universal 
suffrage, they have still managed to retain a, 
great part of their influence in the governance of 
the country. There have been, and are still, among 
them high souled and high minded men who are- 
hard to beat in point of mental and moral stature. 

Nowhere is this more true than in England, 
in which, of all European countries, the aristocracy 
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has been at its best. Their political power did 
not • long survive the necessities of peace and 
order. They have made common cause with the 
people to moderate the absolutism of the king 
and secure the liberties of the subjects. And by a 
wise foresight, they have been allowed to retain 
Aristocratic their social predominance and given 
Leadership in a share in the administration in 
England keeping with their status and 
dignities. The surge of popular movements has not 
yet undermined their social and political leader- 
ship. If democracy is at its best in England, it is 
because it is tempered and toned down by her 
aristocracy, . 

Birth and breeding have an iniluenco in the 
shaping of life and character as much for tho 
better as for tho worse. The successful observance 
by the individual of the social checks and res- 
traints required in a life of stark competition, and 
the cultivation of social virtues mako him discount 
the share of heredity in the fashioning of life, 
lie forgets that what be has successfully acquired 
may have a foundation only in his perception of 
their convenience and helpfulness, and may not bo 
anything inborn that will enduro whether there 
are social advantages to gain or not. 

Tlio progress of socictj* in tho West is 
towards a mecliani'*al standardisation, in wliich the 
gnicea and refincmtnts of life liavo Uttln place, 
and the aristocracy may find themselves gradually 
reduced to the common level, and there is much 
in the conditions of Hfo in the West to effect 
that change. Tho physical conditions have fended 
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to assert themselves as peace and order have 
The Middle been secnred. The greater zest for 
Class in the physical activity and exertion, which 
the niggardliness ot nature and a 
cold climate have engendered among the people, 
have always tended to the creation of a middle 
class, only suppressed for a time by the slaverj* of 
Greece and Home, and later, what amounted to 
the same thing, the oppressions of feudal Enrope. 
Combining in themselves the virtues of the classes 
above and below with little of their vices, 
once formed they did not tabe long to wrest 
political power, and to secui’e to themselves 
all the facilities for farther advance. The 
aristocracy suffered nnder the change in power 
and prestige. They stand to lose further as 
labour in its turn wrests power from the middle 
class, for labour is not after opportunity to 
make wealth but after we.alth itself accumulated 
by others. The aristocracy may not survive this 
fioal assault. 

In India as in other tropical countries, 
society has followed a different course of deve- 
lopment. The lavisbness of nature tended to 
simplicity in human needs and requirements. 

, The level at which man needed to 

Omv 

Two Classes work to get an assured income was 
in India. easily reached, and once reached, 
the indisposition to exertion, which a tropical 
climate tends to create, asserted itself. The 
object of work of far too many was to cease 
from work. The tendency in society, therefore, 
was for a division of society in two classes. 
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those who toil and those who do not, and nob 
three as in the West. The absence of a health}* 
middle class until recently occonnts ^ for the 
freedom from popular encroachment which rosal 


authority in India enjoyed. 

If aristocracy is inherent in tropical conditions, 
a climatic rather than a social necessity, it was an 
aristocracy of a different type. There was enough 
in nature’s abundance for more equitable shares 
between those who toiled, and those who did not. 
There was no need, therefore, for a militaristic 
organisation feudal in character to be superimposed 
over the whole extent of the life of the people. 

Nor did the aristocracy enjoy that 
ArUwi^cy rower. C.->sto ood religion hod 
In the past ensured the people freedom of notion 
in tho moro immedinto and primary concerns of 
life, and tbe isolation and the eelf-sume.eney of tbe 
villages rendered economic causes s ow in 
operation and effects. Indian 
tliereforc very little in common with tbe 
lords of tlie West, over on tho alert t t 

bark from tho king tho political power the) bad 
been compelled to sorronder to 
from difforont castes, they wore not ^ 

composition, and had no common Br.evanoc 
tho king a. tho feudal 
individuals among th™. wore 
a class they cniojed tho conlldeaco of jho 
acting as Iiis counsellors and '.^^l.l^tion. 

cnl rusted with rcsponsihlo dnlios 

They Imvo not always been Io>iU 
The chronic inseeiirity of Indian kuigi on 
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the more powerfnl among them to the temptation 
of establishing principalities. To ore^a^ve a few 
villages into submission, misappropriate their 
Occasional taxes, organise an army of hirelings- 
Centrifugal and declare oneself a chieftain was 
Tendency 

very difticnlt when Icings were ' 
preoccupied with wars or exhausted from them. 
Many an Indian principality and kingdom has- 
originated in this way. Indian kingdoms were, 
after all, loose heaps of isolated villages not 
dmwn together by administrative, economic or 
racial ties, and the detachment of a few was an 
easy task. No opposition to transfer of allegiance 
would ordinarily arise, because the taxes were fixed 
by custom and not liable to increase by the change. 

Barring these exceptional occasions, the aristo* 
craoy has been ordinarily loyal to their king. 
To the people in their neighbourhood they hare 
almost always been very helpful. Of the 
service they were able to render to the humble 
peasantry around them, I have already dwelt 
elsewhere. Abuses of their influence and power 
were very rare, for pressure on land had not 
reached tho stage where competitive rent is the 
rule. On the other band, the 

Valuable .... ,, . , 

Ser\’ice3 competition was among the land- 
lords for tenants, Rackrenting was 
therefore out of the question, and the land- 
owning class had to keep their tenants in good 
humour. They were, therefore, careful to spare 
no pains to retain their tenantry with them. 
Hence arose the ties of affection and goodwill, 
of obligation and service, which characterised the 
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reJations between the landed aristocracy and 
their tenants for a great part of Indian History. 

This happy state of concord began to ’ alter 
for the worse under foreign rule. The system 
of farming the revenue to tho highest bidder, 
and the assignment of the revenue ' of 
villagers to commanders, who engaged themselves 
to supply the ruling power with soldiers, tended 
to substitute for the aristocracy a class who had 
little good feeling and Jess of traditional restraints 
to keep their demands to the customary level. 
Their predatory levies rendered more and more 
difficult the discharge of the obligations of the 
landed aristocracy to their peasant folk, for they 
were reduced in both their wealth and influence. 

Dut the more powerful among 
^undfr* them alone had been affected this 
Toreign Rule way. “With the advent of the 

British, this condition altered for 
the worse. Except in Bengal and a fo\Y other 
territories, the ordinary Hindu law was allowed 
to operate with the result that a considerable 
number of the aristocracy was reduced to the level 
of the common people in tho courso of a few 
generations, while in Bengal the revenue settlement 
perpetuated a class, who for the most part had been 
only farmers of revenue and had no hereditarj' 
connection with the land, hut were nevertheless 
raised to tho position of tho English aristocrAC}’. 
It was not till the twei^ties of the 10th rentury 
that thoKo mistakes were perceived by the atitho* 
rilies. The passing of the Impartible Estates Act 
«.ivo<f wfint was left of the old aristocracy from 
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disintegi’ation. Whether the i>olicy pursued was 
from political design or from ignorance, it is 
difficult to saj*. The fact remains, however, that 
the reduction of the natural leaders of the people 
to political aud social impotence, and their 
demoralisation is among the ‘ more important 
requirements of the maintenance of political 
supremacy over a subject people. Safety is 
assured if the tall poppies are cut down. For» 
there will he no longer points round which dis- 
content can gather. Bring individuals into direct 
Political relation with the ruling power and 
Impotence of its agents, instead of through their 
the Class erstwhile lenders, the men on whom 
they relied and whose voice they obeyed, and 
there is no more chance of discontent gathering 
and assuming formidable proportions. Ignore 

therefore the leaders. whittle down their 
influence over the people on every occasion, 
encourage the people to look away from them 
direct to the Government, and fissures start 
between the leaders and the rest of society and 
deepen, xintil they find themselves in opposite 
camps. Not until the processes are complete do 
the people find out that, iu rendering the 
aristocracy helpless against them, they have 
rendered themselves even more helpless against 
the ruling power. 

While their extinction was prevented, the 
aristocracy was not associated with the administra- 
tion. They have been, on the other hand, subject 
to neglect, if not humiliation. The underlings ot 
the administration were drawn from classes manj- 
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stages vemoved from the landed nobility, and, in 
"the earlier years of British administration, were 
I'ocraited with little regard to their honesty or 
•social status. The powers with which they were 
Cornered invested suflTiced for unscrupulons 
and exactions and for inflicting 
Embarrassed insults. One, who, but 

for British rule, would have been content 
to serve as a petty clerk to a rich landlord, mas' 
now become a Magistrate or Police officer and 
•entangle the landlord in the meshes of law or 
make him observe useless formalities humiliating 
to his position. There have boon, and 'there are 
•still, instances of local magnates accepting the 
■position of village headmen to avoid the possibility 
of humiliation at the bands of a man of low 
■status using the j^owers of that petty office against 
them, and in remote roml tracts oven now 
Government officers, newly arrived on transfer, 
nro given costly presents and substantial mnmoofs 
to maintain the dignity of the local magnates 
unimpaired in the eyes of the people around thorn. 

Having retained the goodwill of theso officerfi 
on their side, the more unscrnpulous among them 
succumbed to the temptation of violating law. A 
number of them have boon guilty of very grave 
olTcnccs, sometime!? of even murder, but they very 
rarely pai-J tlio penalty, for the people were afraid 
to give evidence, and the officers were bribed 
heavily to close their ejea to them. 

There is, therefore, much to bo said for the 
dissociation of oristocrncy from political and 
mlminislmlive power. In the prevailing Ignorance 
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of the lyots and the dissolution of th^ir 
communal life, official power is a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of a class who hare, as 
landlords, already a great deal of power over 
their tenants. But, as between a local landlord 
with status and influence and petty officers 
who have never felt the responsibilities and 
restraints of a superior social status, official 
authority is better exercised by the former or 
under their direction, for they are more 
p amenable to local opinion than the 

Benefits Lost officials whose doings in remote 
villages are not open ordinarily to 
close scrutiny and investigation by their superior 
officers. The powers to supervise the work of 
village officers and arbitrate in disputes between 
villagers, or the powers of n justice of the peace 
would have been in keeping with their social 
position and would not have been ordinarily 
abused. They would have gone far in cultivating 
a sense of responsibility that would have helped 
the people to derive from them the many social 
services which their status and wealth enabled 
them to confer. 

Hank has its uses as well as abuses. It may 
not be congenial to democratised communities, 
but at certain stages of evolution aristocracies are 
not without their beneficial influence. The leisure 
and wealth they enjoj' enable them to devote 
themselves to pursflits and activities, which add 
considerably to the amenities of life around them. 
Usually educated and cultured, and having greater 
opportunities to cultivate the emotions, they are 
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able to set standards of honour and refinement to 
society, and so add to tho graces of life. 

In India, where village communities were 
isolated and self-contained, an aristoci’acy of this 
description was a necessity, and should have 
received special recognition from the Government. 
On the other hand, they received no 

share of official or political power. Manj’ an 
inroad was committed into their privileges, which 
helped to reduce their prestige and influence, and 
what is worse, their sense of responsibility. There 
was more than ever tho need of preserving, if 
not strengthening, the old ties of aflection and 
esteem. With tbo rapidly growing pressure on 
land, tho competition between landlords for 

tenants was yielding place to a competition 
hetwcon tenants for land. Tho opportunities for 
rackrenting «oro rapidly developing, and tho 
1 ev’iftWo maintenance and improvement of 
Depravation tho traditional relations troiild Imvo 
in Recent gone n great way to dpter them 
from taking advantage of them. 
Legal protection is a poor substitute for moral 
safegtiards at all times and in all societies, the 
more so in India becanso against tijo superior 
knowledge and refioiirces of the landlord, a debased, 
illiterate and ignorant peasantry find themselves 
usually helpless in spite of the protection of law. 
Tljere are still old families who have held their 
property from pre-nritish days, who have held fust 
to the old tradition, resisting the temptation to 
rackrenting and reinemliering their obligatioiH to 
Mvfety. Hod the new order of landfords, who sought 
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land more -for its income than for the status it 
gave, been associated \rith the old and given a 
reasonable place in the administration, thej’ 
would have developed their sense of responsi- 
bility to the peasantrj’ ns much as the old order. 
Thei-e was no place either for the old or the 
new in the scheme of administration, and the 
old families have tended to descend to the level 
of their latter day compeers. 

An aristocracj* of this description was bound 
before long to cease functioning as the head of 
society in rural parts. Rural life no longer 
congenial to them, they have been drawn in large 
numbers to towns, attracted to them by the 
^ luxury and excitements of life 
PosltloQ there, and they spend there their 
wealth, of which a part would 
have ordinarily gone to the improvement of 
their land and of the amenities of rural 
life. The contact with the educated and 
official classes, and admission to the higher circles 
of society has had its beneficial effects on them, 
but improvement has not reached the stage 
where the light they themselves have received is 
reflected on to the toiling peasantry to brighten 
and cheer up their lives. They are still concerned 
with securing their recognition in administration 
and politics more in accordance with their status. 

In the meanwhile rural society continued 
without its social head, and physically, mentally 
and morally impoverished and prostrate. The 
wealthy and the educated are drawn away to the 
towns. A prematurely introduced individualism 
20 
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lias worked havoc among communal mstitutioDB, 
while education, co-operation, citizenship and 
Utter opportunity, without which indivi- 

Helplessness dualism la a curse, are not for 

the villager yet, and will take 
very long to reach him. In tho meanwhile, 
there is none to help him to withstand tho 
■exactions of the officers of the Sircar, to tido 
■over diiScalt times, fo arhitrafo m fheir factions 
and fights, to restore their personality and to 
revive hopes that are long dead. 

For the balanced and ordered progress of India, 
tho aristocracy has still to play an important 
part, not an aristocracy lost to tho luxury and 
cscitomcnts of towns, but one which considers 
The Future among tho people 

who labour to produce tho wealth 
they cnioy, and who mnko tholr moral and 
material improvement their primary concern in 
life. No scheme of solf-BovorDmcnt can bo said 
to bo complete which provides no place for tho 
aristocracy. 
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Vernacttlar Schools of the Past, Entirely 
Misjtidgcd — Sanskrit Schools — A7icient Univer~ 
siiies — Afi Avoidable Divergence — Absence of 
Go)\flict between Religion and Science — Ancient 
Systeni Well-rooted and Well-balartced — An 
Hl'Vooied New System with Questionable 
Methods — Incorrect Perspective — Alternatives 
Discai'ded — Destruction ivithout Construction — 
Lojo Aitns — Neglect of Religions Precept or 
Example — Suppression of the Vernacular — No 
Filtration but a Double Divorce — Faith undei’- 
mined — Blunder in Girls ' Education— 
Exa7ninations and Narrow Culture — Dual 
Lives — Helplessfiess — Enforced Falseness — In- 
effectiveness — Political Dnpoteixce — Prcpai-ixig for 
a Gigantic Task — The Masses. 

A mong the more important forces that are 
helping to shape Indian destiny are those 
generated by Indian education. To nnderstand 
the nature and strength of these and estinjate 
their influence, it is necessary to describe the 
main features of the system of education that 
has been in operation for a century. Before 
doing so, however, it is necessarj' to supplement 
the information on the indigenous system given 
under caste. 
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As has been pointed out therein, caste and 
the Joint family constituted bj' themselves the 
main educational agency. Whnt was imparted 
in the vernacular schools, relatively to what 
these institutions afforded, was subsidiary to a 
degree which Westerners can hardly realise. Life 
in the villages was a well established routine, 
defined by custom and status. The influenpe of 
the external world was little; the villager 
lived day to day the life which his ancestors 
lived, and followed the calling his ancestors 
followed. No cloud or storm swept over the 
little horizon of the village to disturb the deep 
tranquillities of village life. In the intimacies 
Vernocular these limited neighbonrhoods and 

BchooU ot the sequestered life there, literacy 
the Past more a convenience than an 

accomplishment. A knowledge of the three R’s 
was all that was necessary to help him in the 
small transactions of his littlo villago world. 
Literacy did not help to make him more efficient 
at his calling, or to live a JieaJthier or cleaner 
life. All the instruction hearing on these came 
by word of mouth from father to son, or the 
master craftsman to his apprentice. There were 
Imrdly anj' vernacular hooks on those subjects. 
TIjo village school was not, therefore, a primary 
school, not the lowest rung in an educational 
ladder intended to help the pupil to pass on to ' 
liifiher grades of knowledge and training, and 
%YnB ne\er intended or sought ns such. 

TlioM' who have been critical of Indian 
\illage Bcliools have judged them from tho 
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standards of the primary school, which is 
intended to meet a set of very different- 
conditions. They forget that when heredity, 
environment and tradition influenced the people 
so Largely as they did in India 
jl^udged «go. the 

village school could very well rest 
content with the three R's. It has to be 
transformed into a primary school, when the son 
has ceased to follow the profession of the 
father, and family tradition and environment are 
things of the past. An educational ladder has 
no purpose to serve without a social ladder, and 
caste forbade the latter. 

Id addition to the vernacular schools, there 
were Sanskrit schools in which language, 
literature, grammar, rhetoric and religion were 
taught. These schools were open to the more 
respectable classes of society, but the bulk of 
the students were drawn from 

among the Brahmins. The other 
castes were taught the more 

secular branches of learning as rhetoric, astrology 
and medicine. Instruction was gratuitous, and 

food and lodging were given in addition to a 
large proportion. The teachers met the expendi- 
ture required, from the gifts bestowed on them 
on occasions of funeral obsequies, festivals 

and feasts. 

"While these schools were started and run by 
individual teachers, there were a few universities 
in which the number of students ran into several 
thousands and of professors into as many 
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liundi-eds. They bad rich endowments, in the 
Ancient assignments of whole 

TJniveraities. Tillages or the revenues from them, 
that went to the support of the 
thousands that congregated within their walls. 
We have picturesque accounts of these seats of 
learning, from travellers in Ancient India which 
cannot fail to impress the reader with the breadth 
of outlook, the passion for truth, the piety and 
simplicity of life inculcated in these universities. 

The chief feature that strikes one in tho 
indigenous system is the total dissociation between 
the vernacular and Sanskrit education. But in 
the higher stages of tho former, pupils were 
taught Sanskrit literature or their renderings in 
the vernacular scripts, and the students of Sanskrit 
schools, who wanted to road and write in tho 
vernacular, studied the script at home. Nor was 
Sanskrit education the exclusive preserve of tlio 
Brahmin. But tho fact Ims to bo acknowledged 
that these were on tho whole divergent institutions. 
The branches of those opposite trees did not 
interlace sufllcientB’ to shade the road of Indian 
life. The proportion between tlie 
Avoidable Brahmin and the non-Brahmin in 
Divergpiic^ rcrnncfilar schools was reversw? 

iu the Sanskrit schools. Had the same proportion 
been maintained in the latter, their atiuospliore 
would have been Jess satiimtcd with religion, and 
tiie arts and sciences should have progressM 
better ns imich from their freedom from religious 
domiimtlon a« from H'O more practical 

re<iiiirenients of the non-Bnilimin eJasses. 
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There were other limitations, but they were 
limitations of an nge which had not yet repudiated 
the tradition which beliorcd in the infallibility of 
the ancient seers, and in the truth of the 
discoveries they made in sciences and arts. 
Medieval as the conception appears to bo at first 
sight, it should not be forgotten that Hinduism 
was not a religion with crystallised doctrines, on 
whose integrity it depended. On the other hand, 
it was elastic, and could so adapt itself to new 
developments of thought in science 
Of philosophy that it did not set 
^tween its face against them as the 

sfioneo^'^ medieval priesthood in Europe did. 

As a matter of fact, the opportunity ' 
of such discoveries existed for the most part only 
for tho Brahmins themselves, drawn together by 
tics too strong for the discoverer to uso them 
to his own advantage at tho risk of the 
disruption of tho hierarchy of which his caste 
was the head. The religion that could supersede 
Buddhism in India, and face with equanimity 
the advancement of Western science, would 
not have interposed a barrier to the progress 
of Indian science. 

Whatever tbo defects of the indigenous 
system, it had its roots deep in tbo sentiments 
and requirements of the people. It created no 
discords or dislocations between tbo individual 
and society, or between him and tho home, or 
between class and class. It was calculated to 
develop no nexv lines of thought or endeavour, 
no new forces social or religious, and therefore 
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was not looked upon Tvitfa distrust or suspicion. 
Supported by the voluntary contributions of 
Ancient people, centering round the 

System WeU. personality and learning of teach* 
rooted and . , ^ , 

Well* ers, independent of control by any 
balanced . external authority, the system 

escaped almost all the mechanical regulations 
arising from centralisation. Those who sought 
education knew the exact place assigned to the 
educated in society, and were not fired by 
ambitions, too extravagant to subordinate cultural 
to utilitarian aims. 

The 'Western system, introduced and develoiied 
by a foreign agency, had necessarily to start 
without any one of those advantages natural to 
an indigenous system. That by itself was a 
serious drawback. Bub there were others far more 
serious. Had the high ideals, which actuated 
some at least of the originators of the scheme, 
been pursued steadily, tbo system might have 
effected successfully tho very delicate adjustments 
necessary for it to be fruitful of 
lU-rooted good results. But before long, tbo 
New System political advantages of creating a 
class English in all but tho colour of their skin, 
who would servo as a bulwark of British Bulo, 
were perceived. The more immediate and pressing 
need, however, was for a subordinate service of 
English educated Indians to carry on tho minor 
responsibilities of nn ndministratjon rapidly 

developing in complexity and routine, whoso 
knowledge of the language would facilitate 

enormously tbo work of guidnneo and supervision. 
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'Wol’so than a!I, the system was in the bands 
of people, who were, if not actually hostile, 
little in sympathy with the sentiments and 
ideals of the people, and who indeed nursed the 
hope that the education which they imparted 
would win the heart of India for Britain, and 
its soul for Christ. 

The methods of education were no Icss^ open 
to criticism, Tho choice of the University of 
London ns the model for Indian Universities was 
unfortunate. The result of n wave of educational 

With enthusiasm which repudiated the 

Qucstionablo aristocratic traditions of Oxford 

Methods Cambridge, it aimed more at 

quantity than quality, and had necessarily to 

rest content with the unrelinblo test of external 
examinations. Educational theory too had not 

developed so far at the time to perceive the 
modifying innueoces of heredity and environment, 
and the educationists in India ns well ns in 
England believed that education started on a 
clean slate. 

It was natural for the nntborllics to believe 
that educ.ition on Western lines and in Western 
science would speedily destroy a culture that had 
its tortuous and matted roots in every phase of 
Indian life and thought. They failed to pcrceivo 
that the disciplines of caste and the Joint family 
were too rigorous to allow alien thought and 
standards to gain easily any stronghold on the 
educated classes. They saw Indians on the same 
ItJvcV with iVicm in point of cnilure nnvi inlciiect, 
but inhabiting tenements and generally living tho 
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century. English as a language, not as a cultural 
subject, introduced to them would have been 
eagerly sought by the students and would have 
provided those who cared for it with the key to 
Western sciences and literature. This arrange- 
ment failing, there was still open to the 
authorities the course of establishing tests in 
English for admission to Government employ- 
ment, the people being left to their own 
resources, if need be. to acquire the qualifications 
demanded by the tests. 

Either of these courses would not have 
involved the ruin and decay of indigenous 
institutions ; but what is far more important, the- 
students would have been well grounded in their 
own culture to withstand better the onslaught of 
an alien civilisation. The contest would have been 

Destruction unequal and less calculated to 

without create the bitterness of humiliation. 

Conatruction Critical appreciation of an 

alien culture, to be of high vitalising quality,, 
should be by men who have intellectually 
apprehended their own culture. If their admission 
of its worth, or even its superiority to their 
own, is to exert any moral influence, it must 
proceed from reasoned conviction, and not 
because close association was permitted to the 
rival, and they were allowed to grow up ignorant 
of the charms of their own. But the authorities 
were out to destroy rather than fulfil. 

The aims and ideals were low not on the- 
side of the authorities nfone. but on the side 
of the students ns well. Those that were drawn 
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life of the Simple -villagers round them, their 
education producing little external effect either on 
Inco rect themselves or on their neighbours, and 
Perspeciive yet, mther than inferring from them 
the overpowering influence of the 
twin Hindu Institutions of the Joint family and 
caste, they concluded from it the utter futility of 
indigenous education. Had the right conclusion 
been drawn, they would not have been slow to 
perceive that an education alien in spirit and 
content, and concerned only with the 

intellect, would prove leas than equal to the forces 
of conservatism. 

With the advance Educational theory has 
made since the introduction of education, and 
with the experience of the actual results achieved, 
it is easy to ho highly critical, but the survey 
attempted here is not intended to criticise the 
authors, but to deteriuine the share of education 
in the development of the political consciousness 
of the people. 

The aim of education should have been the 
improvement of existing institutions rather than 
their supersession. However faulty they were, 
their voluntary support by the people, their 
freedom from the stereotyping influences of a 
centralised authority, the respect and esteem their 
teachers commanded, their ludepondencQ and their 
catering to the needs felt by the people, were 
features which a now system, pro- 
Discard^** maturely introduced by on alien 
agency, could not develop, and 
indeed, Ims failed to develop even after a 
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century. English as a language, not as a cultural 
subject, introduced to them would have been 
eagerlj’ sought by the students and would have 
provided those who cared for it with the key to 
Western sciences and literature. This arrange- 
ment failing, there was still open to the 
authorities the course of establishing tests in 
English for admission to Government employ- 
ment, the people being left to their own 
resources, if need be, to acquire the qualifications 
demanded by the tests. 

Either of these courses would not have 
involved the ruin and decay of indigenous 
institutions ; but what is far more important, the- 
stndents would have been well grounded in their 
own culture to withstand better the onslaught of 
an alien civilisation. The contest would have been 

Destruction unequal and less calculated to 

without create the bitterness of humiliation. 

Construction critical appreciation of an 

alien culture, to be of high vitalising qualitjv 
should be b}’ men who have intelJectwalJy 
apprehended their own culture. If their admission 
of its worth, or even its superiority to their 
own, is to exert any moral influence, it must 
proceed from reasoned conviction, and not 
because close association was permitted to the 
rival, and they were allowed to grow up ignorant 
of the charms of their own. But the authorities 
were out to destroy rather than fulfil. 

The aims and ideals were low not on the- 
side of the authorities alone, but on the side- 
of the students as well. Those that were drawn 
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to English education sought it with no higher 
object than employment under Government and 
^ .. the power, prestico nnd high social 

atat’UB that W'cnt svith it. Onco 
educated and entrusted with a modicum of 
power, whatever his caste or birth, an Indian 
could cut hia way right across all social barriers, 
and raise himself and the members of his family 
to the level of public regard. These irere the 
main influences at work in the spread of education, 
and, in the increasing demand for educated men to 
fill the subordinate ranks in the administration, 
they allowed no higher ideals to emerge. 

The introduction of religious instruction 
would have acted as a wholesome corrective to 
the gross utilitarianism of the system, but it 
was excluded as much by the policy of strict 
neutrality of the Government, as by the maze 
of creeds and beliefs so apparently in conflict 
that they could nob be reduced to a simple 
course suitable for immature minds drawn from 
'all sects and denominations, without divesting 
*Ce le t f them of those vital appeals to 
Religious religious thought and feeling, which 
Preceptor alono moke religious instruction 
.xamp e ^vorth having. The schools and 
colleges established by the missionaries were 
better off in this respect, not so mucli because 
of the religion taught there, but of the example 
set by the miBsionaries of a life more or loss 
in accordance with the spirit of Christs 
teaching. What little effect those might have 
produced was rendered impossible by the setting 
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up by Govex*nment of their o^'n secular 
institutions as models to copy. 

Nor were the other elements vital to the 
formation of character present in the curriculum. 
The vernacular was neglected. Whatever its 
deficiencies in point of vocabnlary and literature, 
the taste for it shonld have been cultivated to 
s'on f pupils to conserve and 

Vernacular augment their cultural inheritance. 

Its suppression in the early stages 
of education reversed the natural relation that 
should subsist between the mother tongue and 
an alien language. 

It was the inherent right of the vernacular 
to be treated both as a language and cultural 
subject. The usurpation of that position by 
English failed to develop, if it did not actually 
destro}', the taste for vernacular learning, and 

. paved the way fora closer acquaint- 

MedTmn Ance with Western than with 

Indian literature. The foreign 

medium added heavily to the burden on the 
student, on the one hand, making difficult the 
mastery of the subject taught, and on the other, of 
giving correct expression to what was understood. 

The gradual filtration of Western culture, which 
the authorities had hoped for, did not follow, for 
the one-sided education resulted in estrangements 
between the pupils and their homes; 

• Filtrstioa i^^d between the educated and the 
but a Double masses. The vernaculars of the 

i\orce educated grew pale and stunted 

under the dense shade of English, aud proved too 
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•often imecittal to tbo strain of interpreting a 
foreign -culture. 

An equipoise of vernacular and English was 
of vital necessity to reconcile the many 

divergencaps between what was taught at school 
Faith what was practised in the home. 

Uodeniianed Gustoms and ceremonies hitherto 
interpreted in terms of Faith, unless 
I’einterpreted in terms of Reason, ran the serious 
risk of being dismissed ns superstitions, 

or of retaining but a half-hearted, if 

not insincere, allegiance.- Tbe explanations 

•of tho mother left the children wholly 

unsatisfied, and to their growing intelligence and . 
knowledge the mother appeared as grossly 

superstitious and ignorant. Her intense devotion 
nloDO has saved her from the contempt and 
disregard of their children. 

A well-thought out scheme of women’s 
•education might have avoided the serious dislocation 
in the home. But the kind actually given to 
girls had far lees relation to their roquirements 
in lifo than the education of tho hoys had to 
Blander io theirs. Whatever tbo faults of tbe 
Girl's educational system bo far as tbo 
Education ijoys WDro concerned, it fitted them 
fairly wel for tbo vocatioo for which they sought 
it. Tho ladian girl's spliero was tho home, and 
the cduca'.ion given should havo been designed to 
lit her better for tho duties and responsibilities of 
tho home, .and yet, tho minds of both Iho boys 
nnd girls ovro run into the same mould. Tbe 
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wife, educated as well, does help largely to 
prevent the maladjastments of the home, but 
it was a spurious concord born of an identical 
mental history, which involved no adjustments 
of two rival cultures. Indeed, with the spread 
of education among girls, the one conservative 
influence in the famil}- circle has disappeared, 
and both husband and wife have been cast 
adrift from the moorings of Indian society. 

- Had these factors been fully operative, there 
should have been a wide-spread revolution of 
thought in India, hot the majority of the 
educated received no more than a veneer of 
Western culture. Admission to Government 
service, almost the sole avenue of employment 
for many decades, being dependant on a pass or 
Examinations ®' <i®8ree, examinations assumed an 
and Narrow importance far beyond their real 

Culture ^orth, to the serious neglect of 

qualities for which examinations are no test at 
all. The habit of cram which was encouraged 
by the rigour of the examination system, 
instruction through a foreign medium and the 
defective methods of teaching in primary and middle 
schools, if not in later stages, pr,evented the 
play of thought on the vast accumulations of ill 
digested facts, and rendered even more snperflcial 
the effects of education. 

Much the larger proportion succumbed to 
these, hut there are others whose minds rise 
superior to the limitations and in whom, 
therefore, education tends to produce more 
permanent results. Finding themselves confronted 
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by tfje imxf-lifik' tlivprRpm-i«»K of IIxhI and West, 
lliey enticnvottred to net tui to their cojjvictions. 
They fonnd themselve*, howe^'er, commuted 
ftfjairiht their incUnntion nnd better iud^ment, 
DuallivM »»der the pen/tUhi of n eoch! 

ostmci.sm, to the obserrnneo of 
customs wjjieh Jind tost their inennlng for them. 
They were thoreforo compellril to misp a dcAtl 
wall bolwcon their convictions nnd i)r.actlces. 
A pathetic eonservntisni compelled thorn to 
withdraw the more eacred of their convictions 
from the fierce liRhts of tho West to the inner 
recesses of tho nnnd, where only Eastern lamps 
wore Allowed. A dual life was inevitable, fatal 
alike to visour of conviction nnd of clmwctor. 

Indigenous culture was individualistic nnd 
aimed at the perfection of soul nnd person, nud 
increasing the power of percei>tion of a unity 
beneath diversity. Tho gain to society from the 
individual was more by tbc csami>Ie set by him 
of a life of purity and self-denial. Compelled to 
accept tho standards of communal life, he could 
not set his thoughts in the direction 
Helplessness of their improvement, or of effecting 
changes in bis life, which tended to 
destroy bis identity with his caste fellows. In the 
West, on tho other hand, the individual may 
progress from class to class, and access to each 
depended on his acceptance of the standards of 
the class to which he gained admission, which, in 
their turn, were discarded tor a still higher set, 
when he moved on to the class next above. The 
demand, therefore, on his education was continuous 
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for . expressing .itself in’ measurable .external 
standards to facilitate bis advance in social status. 
It is obvious that education was as much a matter 
of external as of internal discipline in the West. 

As long as the ideal of Indian life was 

self-denial, any divergence between individual 

inclinations and communal obligations caused no 

harm. But the antagonism between a self- 
assertive culture newly introduced and indigenous 
institutions was so acute that the individual 

could not be true to his culture and his society 
at the same time. In the entire absence of any 
provision for the training of character to meet 
Enf ed requirements, and nnder 

FaUe”^ tbs rigidity of the Social frame- 
work, the individual proved false, 
either to the society or to his newly acquired 
culture, more often to the latter than to the 
former. Either way. character was bound to be 
affected. It was fortunate that, in tbe earlier 
years of education, the pass or degree opened the 
avenue to Government employment, and the 
individual, with tho prestige and status it gave, 
could initiate minor reforms in his caste or defy 
with impnnity his caste obligations. The formation 
of the educated into n separate class, • with 
diminished allegiance to their various castes, and 
with a set of new standards of their own, more 
in accord with their wai's of thought, would 
have gone a great way to reduce the mental 
conflict. 

' For those factors to be effective, however, tho 
proroquisito was their recognition as their leaders 
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l>y the people, or at least' by the Government. 
But their heterogeneous composition and the 
•communal consciouBness, still lingering, inado it 
impossible for them to unite their forces to 
secure that recognition. Their 
effectivenesa status and influence were precarious, 
and were but the concomitants of 
their prestige and powers as Government servants. 
The Government treated them much as a man treats 
the offspring of his illicit love. The recognition of 
their usefulness implied no recognition of any 
social status. The masses feared and even 
respected them, but not as their leaders. They 
mistrusted their education. Their veto for them 
was not an indication of their appreciation of 
their services, but of the Inflacocd of their landlord 
or the pressure of the local officer of Government 
on their behalf. 

It was an anomalous and extremely irritating 
position. If education failed to develop character, 
it had sharpened tho sensibilities. Tho educated 
were further ombittored by tho increasing 
unemployment among them, by tbo grpwing 
disproportion between their income and their 
roquiromonts, by tho growing porcoption of political 
wrongs inflicted on tho country, and by the very 
unseemly incidents inovitablo in racial predominance. 
In so disturbed a mental state, attention would 
Borfeal fasten itself on' those factors in the 
ImpotLeo . degrodntion of India for which the 
ruling race was rosponsiblo. Had 
advance to political power bept reasonable paco . 
with the advance in education, tho bcoso of 
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(responsibility that wonld have followed as n.. 
iresnlt wonld have eased the sitnation. But 
•the Government were not prepared for the 
-advance. They found in the curiously mixed 
results, the dangerous enthusiasms and the 
incorrect perspectives of the educational sj'stem, 
jsufBcieni: pretext for a refusal to entrust them ■ 
•with political power. Socially ineffective, they 
■were politically impotent. 

There was no alternative for the educated 
hut to substantiate their claims to leadership 
hy winning the confidence of the people. They 
had to qualify for leadership by sacrifice and 
•service. They had to unlearn much of what 
Ptepatiag Cot learnt, and l(Jarn tnnch of wliat 

a Gigantio they neglected. They had to rise to 
a true conception of the social 
•forces, and of the influence they wielded. They 
had to guide, as well as rouse popular feeling. 
‘They bad, to harmonise East and West, to be 
•themselves the best c-xponents of that harmony. 
It was a task that required disciplined and devoted 
lives, matured and perfected by patient study and 
purified by -sacrifice, their whole course, every 
thought and action, regulated by the one principle 
of making the notion of a regenerated India 
patent to the minds of a passionless . population, 
and slowly reconciling it to the arrangements and 
the adiustments, and the disciplines and sacrifices 
necessary for the successful issue of so gigantic 
an enterprise. 

The irnpprochcmcnt has not proved diflieult. 
^hcrc is -cnoagh discontent among the masses. 
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Dirt, tlisease ntid death are the lot of far • too- 
many among them. TIio many duties and. 
responsibilities laid on them by tbeir i-eligion andi 
eoeietj’, the}* ai'e fmdiog it impossible to discharge. 
A compulsory individualism is making havoc of tics, 
and attachments which they had long looked upon 
as sacred. They have much to- 
le aasoa gjjffgi- little to hope for in 

their life. They are increasingly conscious that 
they are the victims of _ a colossal machinery, 
mechanical in its processes and relentless in its- 
operations. Their own culture and civilisation, to 
which they are still deeply attached, are being, 
superseded. Accustomed only to the placid back- 
waters of rural life, they find themselves suddenly 
in a Btorm-oppressed ocean with no chart, rudder, 
oar or sail. They shout for help. What wonder,, 
if they are more and moro inclined to accept as 
leaders the educated, no longer aloof and nursing, 
a, sense of superiority, but deeply in sympathy 
with them and purifying themselves by sacrifice* 
and discipline 1 
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Westernisation-Healthy and Unhealtluj Exploitation 
— Pre-Machine Days — Modern Tendencies — The 
Inevitable Path — The East India Comptiny — 
Tyranny — Effects of the Industrial Eevolutinn 
— Use of Political Poicer — Investinent Abroad 
— Policy of Liberal Concessions — Export Trade — 
Import Trade — Banking — Ship2)ing— Railways — 
Entrenched — Indian Disabilities — Knowledge of 
Economics — Fall of Silver — Exjfojicn' Profits 
and Importers' Advantage — The Fowler Com- 
mittee — The Gold Exchange Sfandard-^Closttre 
of the Mint and Government Position— Rising 
Price-Level — Misuse of the Reserves — The Real 
Objection — India's loss and England's gain — 
Ditto after the War— Protection and Free 
Trade — Instance of the Cotton Excise — Decay 
of Established Industries — A few due to Change 
of Taste — Ruin of Indian Shipping — Capitalists 
beside Capital — The Cart Itcforc the Horse — 
Right Lines of Policy. 

H aving dealt with the more important features 
of Hindu eivilisation. we may now deal 
•with the forces that have been nnd are at work, 
■which threaten it with disintegration, dissolution 
ixnd decay. Those forces may be summed up 
under the term Westernisation. In its broad sense, 
it implies not only n cultural conquest by 
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tbe West in the imposition by it of social theories- 
and economic doctrines, which form the basis of 
Westernisa Western* civilisation, and constitute- 
tion its distinctive feature. 'Whether 

Westernisation of this character 
is good for India is a matter that will have to- 
be considered later. For the present, we are- 
concerned with the forces that are rapidly dissolving 
away the fabric of Indian civilisation. 

Among these, one of tho most powerful is 
exploitation. The word la so closely associated 
with imperialism that it has deservedly a bad' 
odour. But the exploitation by a people of fhe- 
natural resources of their country is in itself a 
Healthy aad healthy sign. It indicates thofc the- 
Unhaalthy best resources of brain and musolc- 
Exploitation brought to bear on production, 

and that therefore a high standard of oftlcienoy 
is being maintained in tbe intereats of the- 
welfare of the people ae n whole. But, when 
the exploitation is by one people of another, the 
symptom is of a grave disease. 

Exploitation of this character is a modern 
phenomenon. Previous to the introduction of 
machinery, the empires that existed were tax- 
gathering ompireR, and rulers were content with 
the taxes that were levied from the conquered 
peoples. Under tho Boman Imperial system, the 
conquering race reduced indepen- 
dent cultivators to the position of 
slaves Or serfs, and claimed a 
l.arge Mharo of the pitxhico of their labour* 
reudftliRm was the dominance of a conqucniiff 
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race on a smaller scale; In these arrangements 
• too, there were oppressions, bnt production - 
being by hand or implements worked with the 
hand, no member of society, except among the 
rich, could afford or was compelled to be idle, 
and while the higher or the ruling classes took 
away substantial portions of what the serf 

earned, sufficient was left for him to keep body 
and soul together. Concentrated production such 
as by machinery being impossible, concentrated 
wealth was equally impossible. Previous to the 
regime of machinery, there was, therefore, a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. Tho 
exploitation by one people of another had thus 
definite limits. 

Tho introduction of machinery worked by 
steam and electricity has made for bulk production, 
and gradual elimination of human agency. Not 
only, therefore, have largo classes of people to face 
nnemployment, but wealth fans become concentrated 
in a small minority of the popnlntion. Tho capital 
that is thus accumulated cannot be allowed to 
remain idle, and therefore has to bo invested for 
further production. In every country there is a 
limit to production set by the extent of natural 
resources, of raw materials and the 
facilities for power development. 
This limit is soon reached, and to 
meet the requirements of investment of capital, 
production has to be attempted which has a 
diminishing correspondence to the resources and 
facilities of the counlrj*. "What is lackiug in 
these is made good by scientific inventions and 
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These are the ’processes that have resulted 
in a division of the African continent between 
European powers, and that have led to the 
annexation by one power or other of various 
islands and archipelagoes, and to the creation of 
special privileges, now enjoyed by several of 
them in China and in Persia, Tibet and Siam. 

'Che These processes will continue until 

there are no more territories to 
be annexed or divided, or until 
there ai-e no countries left in which to secure 
privileges. Till then production will go forward 
under the stimulos of newly acquired privileges 
or territories, and under the stimulus of mutual 
competition. The West cannot cry halt to itself. 
The forces it has created arc driving it forward, 
and will continue to do so, until it is brought 
to a halt by forces that may rise against it 
which it cannot overcome, or by wni*s between 
themselves. 

In India, the process has been more or less 
on the general lines described above. The 
Muhammadan Empires were tax-gathering empires. 
They might have imposed taxes and levied 
tributes heavier than Hindu kings. They might 
have claimed the land ns belonging to the State, 
but there was no exploitation. Even in the early 
days of the British, there was nothing more 
serious. The Euroiienns came to India as traders, 
and sought from the rulers of the country only 
such privileges as fncilitnted their trade. Even 
when the East India Company acquired sovereign 
power over Indian territories, they remained, for 
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disQovericB, and by gi^Dwing abroad wbnt cannot 
Tjb grown at home. These raw materials are, for 
the most part, to bo obtained from tho tropics, 
-and their supply is subject to tho uncertainties 
and nnevennesa of small scale production preralent 
■there. The investments in machine production 
are on such a scalo that uncertainties, of 
whatsoever character, have to be eliminated to 
-avoid loss. It was therefore necesaary that produc- 
tion of raw materials should be organised, and on 
the same largo scale as their conversion into 
finished products. Capital then came to bo invested 
in tropical countries for producing raw materials, 
or for purchasing, grading and refining them to 
the level demanded by machinery. The investment 
of capital in the tropics required the presence 
of owners or their agents there, and these were 
liable to come in conflict with indigenous 
interests when lands bod to be purchased in 
suitable localities, buildings bad to be put up or 
purchased, or when the growing of raw materials 
had to bo done on a scale to meet with the 
requirements, not ot hand but of machine 

production. To eliminate these conflicts, the best 
way was to rule the country, or by threat of 
force t.) secure the required concessions. Where 
the in.iubitants are disorganised or uncivilised in 
tho coantries concerned, conquest is easy, but 
whore, from numerical strength or vastness of tho 
country or from mutual jealousies, conquest was 
impossible, privileges were secured which met 
Vi'e , requiroments of a steady supply of 

raw materials, or of a good market. 
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These are the 'processes that have resulted 
in a division of the African continent between 
European powers, and that have led to the 
annexation by one power or other of various 
islands and archipelagoes, and to the creation of 
special privileges, now enjoj’ed by several of 
them in China and in Persia, Tibet and Siam. 

'Fhe These processes will continue until 

there are no more temtories to 
he annexed or divided, or until 
there are no countries left in which to secure 
privileges. Till then production will go forward 
under the stimulus of newly acquired privileges 
or territories, and under the stimulus of mutual 
competition. The West cannot cry halt to itself. 
The forces it has created are driving it forward, 
and will continue to do so, until it is brought 
to a halt by forces that may rise against it 
which it cannot overcome, or by u-ars between 
themselves. 

In India, the process has been more or less 
on the general lines described above. The 
Muhammadan Empires were tnx-gatheriug empires. 
They might have imposed taxes and levied 
tributes heavier than Hindu kings. They might 
have claimed the land ns belonging to the State, 
hut there was no exploitation. Even in the early 
days of the British, there was nothing more 
serious. The Europeans enme to India as traders, 
and sought from the rulers of the country* only 
such privileges ns facilitated their trade. Even 
'when the East India Comiwiny acquired sovereign 
power over Indian territories, they remained, for 
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for the factories of the Company were very fevr 
compared to the size of the country, and the- 
producing castes could not be severely affected. 
The real trouble began with the Industrial 
Eevolntion. Hai'dly was England able to produce 
her requirements, when heavy import duties- 
were imposed on Indian goods so as to exclude- 
them, and when production exceeded the require- 
ments of the Home market and distant markets 
could be supplied, the scales were completely 
turned against India, and Indian production 
^as hampered bj various tariff devices so 
as to leave the field clear for English goods. 
The Industrial Revolution would have been 
more laborious, more expensive and far less 
successful, bad political power not been used 
to stifle Indian Industries. As it was, the 
Effects of tho movement of Indian goods from one 
Industrial part of the coontrj’ to another was 
Revolution rendered expensive and difficult by 
taxes and tolls, from which English goods were 
exempt, which gave the latter a considerable advan- 
tage. The demand for finisbed Indian goods was 
gradnally replaced by a demand for the raw 
materials, not only for the requirements of the 
Home market but for India itself. To the extent 
English goods replaced Indian goods both in 
India and abroad, Indian industries were hound 
to suffer. If the disorganisation has not succeeded 
in 150 years in wiping out Indian industries, it 
is becauRo Indian customs and bhbits have been 
too well fixed to be destroyed rapidly, and caste 
organisation has given sufiicient economic resistance 
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the mo3t part, content with the. revenues of their 
new found possessions. The taxes levied in most 
cases were very heavy, having 
East India Co. governed by the standards 

of exaction which the previous 
rulers of the country were compelled, by the 
necessities of incessant war, to adopt. But as 
the ryots began to throw up lands rather 
than cultivate tbem, the assessment was 

lowered. The taxes so collected were very 
heavy. and enabled the Company to finance 
its campaigns in India, and at the same time, 
pay handsome dividends to the shareholders 
of tho Company. But. for several decades of 
the early period, the main reliance was on 
trade, and tho concessions, they were able to 
wring from Hindu and Muhammadan Kings in 
retui'n for military assistance given, enabled 
them to swell their trade to large dimensiooB. 
and ilnaJJy to become almost the only agency 
in the field. 

In organising trade and ensuring a steady 
supply of Indian goods, great injustice began to 
be perpetrated in those provinces in which 
political power passed into their hands. The 
shilled artisans were compelled to work in 
factories against their will, and on wages far 
below the legitiiniito standard. 
Greater abuse prevailed when the 
clerks of the Comp.my or other Driflshers set up 
trade on their own account. Tho foreign trade 
of the country was thus captured by nuropeans. 
r.ven with these, production was not dieorg-inlsed. 
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for the factories of the Companj' were very few 
compared to the size of the countrj-, and the- 
producing castes could not be severelj' affected. 
The real trouble began with the Industrial 
Revolution. Hardly was England able to produce- 
her requirements, when heavj’ import duties, 
were imposed on Indian goods so ns to exclude 
them, and when production exceeded the require- 
ments of the Home market and distant markets, 
could be ‘supplied, the scales were completely 
turned against India, and Indian production 
was hampered by various tariff devices so 
as to leave the field clear for English goods. 
The Industrial Revolution would have been 
more laborious, more expensive and far less 
successful, had political power not been used 
to • stifle Indian Industries. As it was, the 
Effecuoftho movement of Indian goods from one 
Industrial part of the countrj’ to another was 
Revolution rendered expensive and difficult by 
taxes and tolls, from which English goods were 
exempt, which gave the latter a considerable advan- 
tage. The demand for finished Indian goods was 
gradually repLocod by a demnod for the raw 
materials, not only for tlm re<iuiroments of the 
Homo market but for India itself. To the extent 
English goods replaced Indwn goods both in 
India and abroad, Indian industries wore Iwund 
to suffer. If the disorganisation has not succeeded 
in lf>0 years in wiping out Indian industries, it- 
is beenuse Indian customs and habits have been 
too well fixed to be destroyed mpidly. and caste 
organi'y\tion has given suflicicnl economic resistance- 
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With the increasing lLno^%■ledge of India ’on 
the part of the English, they saw the field -for- 
investment of capital widening. In the earlier 
days, money was required for investment more 
* at home ’ than abroad, for machinery’ had to bo 
Investment manufacture commenced- 

Abroad When production was started and 
trade expanded, capital was required 
more abroad than ‘ at home ' to organise 
supplies of raw materials, and for investment' in 
enterprises like railways, mining, and crops such 
as tea and coffee. 

Every concession and every facility was given 
to encourage investment. Mining Companies had 
to give hot nominal fees foe prospecting licenses, 
and exceedingly low Roj'aUies. Land for coffee,. 
Policy of tea, rubber, indigo and pepper was. 
Conc^** given practically for the asking, and 
ncessions assessment was fixed verj’ loa*, and 
even now, after the lapse of half a century, it 
is but a fraction of what land under crops like 
paddy etc., has to bear. Tbe profits in these has. 
varied from 100 to 160 per cent, during the last 
several years. Similarly, indigo and jute companies - 
declared for years profits ns high. The investment, 
on Railways was encouraged by a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and capital was procured on lines, 
which secured maximum returns to the companies,, 
while the loss to the Indian Government amounied 
to 895 crores of Rupees by the year 1900. 

The export of raw materials has been in the- 
bands of Europeans from the very beginning.. 
There was practically no risk involved in the- 
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•earlier days of the traile, for local purclmsos were 
made on the hanis ot prices agreed upon in 
aidvanco for supplies to Ijondon. The purchases 
■wore made through brokers, or Diibashes, who 
^ were given a small concession for' 

Trt^o the risk they ran in securing the 

supplies at prices usually fixed by 
firms which often were too low. The profit 
•of these companies used to be enormous, 
■and it is said that the record of work 

•for a year was not considered satisfactorj* 
until about a 300 per cent, was realised. The 
•competition between various countries in tho 
West, and between them and Indian companies 
•now being established slowly, has reduced tho 
profits, but tbe absence of it in the earlier 
years wont far to secure for the older firms 
a commanding position in the Indian market 
which no competition can undermine easily. 

If export trade is in tho hands of Europeans, 
the import trade is no less so, most of tho 
requirements of India as regards machinery, 
amplements, articles of daily use as clothing, 
•sugar, soap, etc., being obtained by European 
firms who distribute them among local dealers, 
•or engage in tbe retail trade themselves. Tbe 
•capital invested is so large and the organisation 
is so perfect, that Indian firms 
Import Trade very little chance of com- 

petition, and usually, tho latter occupy fields 
which, from the risks involved or the low profits 
derivable from them, are left alone by Europeans. 
The supplies of BuroiKsan residents in tho 
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•country are almost exclusively by and from 
Uuropean firms. 

Most of the first class hotels in India are 
-established by Europeans. The profits to be 
earned from catering to their requirements go 
almost entirely to them. 

The financing of tho trade is done by banking' 
■corporations of which tho superior staff are for 
the most part Europeans, who therefore advance - 


money to their countrymen far more readily than 
to Indian merchants, though the 
financial position of the latter may 
Tae as strong as, or even stronger than, that of 
the European client. This, in spite of the fact 
that several of the Banks, as for example the 
Imperial Bank, have their capital subscribed for 
the most part by Indians. 

We may now deal with transport. The 


interests in transport are predominantly British. 
The world-wide commerce of India was carried 
•on from very early times in ships built and 
manned by Indians, and, in tonnage, construction 
and the strength of the materials used they 
were superior to any made in any ’ part 
of tbs world. As late as 1800. the Gorernor 
General of India declared that there were 10,000 
tons of sbippmg bmlt to withstand a voiWe 
as far as the Thames. Indian foai. ojage 

tn n 1. ‘ Superior 

Shipping construction of ships 

_ with iron m England turned the 
tables agamst India, and the inveoTon 

- hep-^Ind^S.ir-- 
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vast, 8oa*borne traOo only 2 per cent, is now 
estimated to bo carried in Indian ships, and of the 
coastal trade which, by nil accepted canons, ought 
to bo exclusively hers only, 13 per cent is hers.' 
The predominance of British interests in Indian 
shipping affected the Indians in three ways. In 
the first place, it cute off one avenue of 
employment which Indians enjoyed for centuries. 
Secondly, a scheme of difforential rates has been 
employed which render the transmission of goods 
from one Indian port to another more costJi” 
than their transmission between India and foreign 
countries, a disparity that tends to operate as a 
great hardship in the disposal of Indian maDu> 
factures. Far more unfair, more deliberate and 
more fatal in its effects has been the 
system of deferred rebates and rate wars under 
which no Indian steam navigation company has. 
any hut the remotest chance of success. 

The tale of Railway development in India is 
no less dismal. An invention of the West, its 
effects were more indirect. The Guarantee system^ 
under which it was introduced, made for the pre- 
valence of slackness and inefficiency, and for abuses 
involving great wastage and extavngance, so much 
so that the guaranteed interest had to be paid 
for several decades from the taxpayers’ money, 
and railways did not bring any 
«' profit to the Government until 

1000, nearly S-i years after their first introduction 
into India. Apart from that, tboir development has 
been at the expense of traffic along tbo navigablo 
waterways, of which there are at least 2,000 milcsj. 
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and some of the railway companies hare been gnilty 
of extinguishing trafBe on these by deliberately 
fixing absurdly low rates on their lines. In regard 
to rates, there has been discrimination against 
Indian interests on the same lines which the 
shipping companies followed. The effect of these 
has been to favour undo!}' transport of goods to- 
and from ports, in other words, export of raw 
materials from and import of mannfactured goods 
into India. The Deferred rebate system of the 
shipping companies has its analogue in the 
Block system of the railway companies. 

The neglect of waterways has been in the 
interests of the Railway companies, and practically 
at their bidding. Had the companies been 
Indian, or better, had the railways been State- 
managed, we should have had in India a scheme' 
Of balanced development in which the waterways 
and railways wore equally the concern of 
the Government as it has been in England, in 
Belgium and Holland. But Indian Railways from 
their inception, and (or several decades after, had 
for their object not tho development of India, 
but the tapping of tho areas with abundance of 
raw materials, and quick transport of imported 
goods and of soldiers. Since the report of the 
Acworth coimuittoo there has been a change for 
the bettor, but we are still far from tho days 
when the long neglected and disused waterways 
will ronoa- their acquaiotanco with oar or sail. 

These various fields of investment have been 
described at length to show what little is left to 
Indians themselves lin their own country. 
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Practically in every important field, the European 
is already in occnpation, and he has behind him 
in such abundant measure the 
Entrenched resources of organisation, of credit, 
of experience and of political potrcr, 
that the Indian has not half a chance of 
successful competition. 

The rivalry between the European and the 
Indian is on altogether unequal terms. The 
Europeans represent a highly industrial community 
in which capital is organised, venturesome, and 
has behind it cxpcrienco and expert knowledge of 
the highest order. The available capital is very 
large and can be hod at low rates of interest, 
and it has the advantage that political power can 
be utilised to further its interests in the country 
of its investment. Facilities in law may bo created 
in its interests. There aro provisions in tho 
Contract Act. which arc for tho 
special bcnofit of tho European 
merchants or traders. Tho Labour 
Acts passed nro exclusively in tho interests of tho 
planting community. Ronds aro opened or kept in 
good repair in planting areas much sooner and 
bettor timn elsowhore. Indian oUlcers, who do not 
see eyo to eye with Iho planter or tho merchant 
in regard to any matter affecting the intcroats of 
the Europeans, may be tranaforred at their 
instance. No station master or cudtoum ©nicer 
dare claim matnooU in respect of goods to 
Ik? filiippcd where tho Enroi'enn is concerned, 
^yberci^8 the Indian consignee has to pay and 
pay heavily. 
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The Indians represent a community in ^vbich 
•economic organisation bus not advanced from 
Tural to an industrial stage, in which economic 
viscosity is still great from the absence of the 
investing habit and the prevalence of illiteracy. 
•Capital is not available, or is available only 
-at high rates of interest. The discipline and 
■organisation of limited liability companies have 
not been sufflciently acquired. The facilities 
■which can be obtained througli influence or 
pi*essure on officials, and the many advantages 
which the prestige of a ruling class confers on 
an individual belouging to it. are not for Indians. 
Theso are serious handicaps in the rivalry with 
Europeans in Helds in which they have already 
•estabUshed a predominant position for several 
decades. 

The facilities at tbc command of the 
Europeans described do not ioclude what maj' be 
brought under Currency and Exchange. These 
arc among tbe most important, but are not 
easily realised by those who have not made a 
study of this important branch of economics. 
Even among men aho have graduated in econo- 
mics as their special study, the intricacies of 
-Currency and Exchange are not known sofliciently 
well to enable them to grasp tho manipulations 
in these, effected from time to time, often in the 
furtherance of British commerce and industry. 

Professors of economics have been. 

>” ‘I'O cuiltj- ol n very 

serious dereliction of duty in 
•denying to Indian students tbc knowledge which 
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making it. In the two decades coramencing from 
1872, there was a steady fall in the price of 
«iiver from o8d. to the oz. to 27rf. in 1899, 
^ ^ because silver was demonetised in 

Silver most countries of Europe, and the 
silver thus rendered available by 
the melting down of European coins was thrown 
on the world market, and there was a gradual 
rise in the price of commodities resulting from 
the depreciation of silver. The sovereign that 
nsed to sell at Rs. 10 rose to Rs. 19, or nearly 
double its old silver value. This period of steady 
rise in Indian prices was of great advantage to 
European producers and exporters of Indian X’aw 
materials, for during the fairly long interval 
between the contract for supply and actual 
payment,' the pound would rise in terms of the 
, rupee, and the rise would go to the pockets of 
the exporters. A contract made for the 

supply of £1,000 worth of produce when the 
pound was at Rs. 17 would bring not only 

Rs. 17,000, but an addition of Rs. 500 if the 
pound had risen in the meanwhile 
^Profit” to Jts. 17-8. This increase in the 
value of the pound encouraged also 
investments in India, for n rise in wages takes 
place usually long after a rise in prices, and in 
India the rise in wages takes much longer from 
its caste and rural economy. The increasing 

number of rupees which the pound would fetch 
encouraged investment. Where Rs. 75,000 was 

required to open an estate in India, fJ.OOO had 
to be sent at Rs. 15 to the pound, but 
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her vast trade. The ss^tem that was devised 
was the fixing of exchange at n certain figure, 
and maintaining it, as far as possible, at that 
position. The most convenient appeared to be 
The Gold s-ti the time Rs. 15 for one pound. 
Exchange fixed accordingly. But 

Standard • i. i.i i. ^ 

the sovereign at that time was at 

about Rs. 19, and the artificial value given to 
the rupee by making it exchangeable at Rs. 15 
brought to the market silver hoards of the 
people to the value of several crores. 

It need hardly be said that to fix the rupee 
at its artificial value of Rs. 15 and maintain it 
at the level, the mint bad to bo closed. Had the 
mint continued to coin rupees ont of silver brought 
to it by the public, there would of course 
have been no fixed exchange at Rs. 15. The 
closing of the mint to free coinage left the Govorn- 
ment a free hand to fix the dimea- 
thoSlintBnd sions of the currency of the country. 
Goveroraent Jq jbe absence of the banking 
Position Ijabit of the people and of credit 
facilities, its policy was decisive, and practically 
the only factor, when credit had to be contracted 
or expanded. The rapid rise in prices in India 
dates from about the time the mint was closed, 
and continued until the other day much to the 
detriment of people with fixed incomes, and it is 
more than probable that the cause has been too 
often a superfiaons addition to the avnilnblo 
coinage. There is considerable temptation to do 
so, for there Is a saving of ns much ns 5 annas 
to the Government each time a rupee is coined. 
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Had tho rupee represented its fuH face 
value, any addition© mado in times of stringency 
would have, ns they passed away, been molted 
■down. But the silver valuo being below tho face 
value by as much as G annas, any melting down 
Risin rupee was impossible, and 

Price Level additions, made from time to time, 
swelled the stock of the circulat- 
ing medium and raised prices. The enormous 
profits of coinage seem to have diminished the 
prudence and foresight of the Government. 

The monoy so saved re.ached the colossal 
figure of £20 millions. According to all currency 
laws, the money should remain in the country, 
but in violation of them, it was transferred to 

... , Ivondon where it was advanced often 

Misuse of , ^ i 1- a 

Reserves short-term loans to London 

capitalists at very low rates of 
interest ranging between 2 and 8 per cent, 
per annum. That service should have been 
available to Indians in prefercnco, more specially 
because of tho deficiency of Indian capital and 
its immobility. 

The fact that exchange is no longer automatic 
makes tho Indian currency a managed currency. 
Now currency is more or less managed in all 
•countries, and no obiection can bo taken against 
management ns such. But unlike European 
countries and America, the management does not 
rest with the people, but with the British ‘who 
play the dual role of rulers of the country and 
exploiters. The doty that the British have a» 
rulers is precisely the opposite of that which 
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refusal to alter the rate would have raised 

insuperable difficulties. It is true that , tbere- 
Ditto after other w'as's than the one 

the War followed of meeting the situation but,. 

suddenly faced with a crisis, it 

was excusable if the line which most of the 
continental countries took was followed in 

regard to India as well. But the statutory 
sanction, however, of the 2 shillings ratio in 
place of 1 shilling 4 pence, after the \^’a^ was. 
over, was indefensible. The War had been oveir 
then, and the demand for India's goods was 
bound to fall rapidly and would not have- 
recovered until the belligerent countries recovered 
from their financial o.xbaustion, and following 
these later, the veiy first step that should hnvo- 
been taken was a return to the old ratio at 
the earliest opportunity. Instead of which, a- 
two shilling ratio was fixed in the face of a 
divergence of as much ns 7 annas G pies 
between the market price of a tola of gold and 
its price at 2 shilling ratio in the very month 
in which the ratio became effective. The various- 
attempts to bolster up so impossible and 

so indefensible a ratio dissipated the huge 
reserves of India to the extent of 40 erores,. 
disorganised her trade, and caused heavy losses- 
to a large circle of traders and merchants who, 
on the assoranco that Government Avould 

maintain the now ratio, had contracted for goods 
from abroad. If this enormous loss was India's, 
the gain wtt^ Enfflaod’e. Far, tho dcpletiaa af 
the gold and sterling reserves, belonging to India 
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have been applied to India in the condition- 
of industrial backwardness India was in- 

The protection by tariff walls would alone have- 
enabled Indian industries to be started and 
developed. This was deliberately not done to- 
reduce India to the condition of a reservoir of 
raw materials and a market for finished products. 
It is only within recent years that England bas- 
adopted a less selfish policy' towards India. In 
her own case, a policy of free trade has become 
no longer practicable as a result of the increas- 
ing competition of countries like America and 
Germany, and she could not help admitting that 
a similar change was necessary in the case of' 
India. We may. therefore, hope for the gradual 
imposition of tarifT walls in respect of infant 
Indian industries that reguire protection. Had 
that change in policy taken place earlier, the 
b.ickwardoess of India in respect of industries 
would not have been so great ns it is to-day. 

Nowhere has the inwardness of English, 
policy been so clearly seen ns in the imposition 
of an escise duty on cotton goods manufactured 
in India, to set off the disadvantages that the 
Lancashire cotton manofacturers laboured under, in 
Instanecof having to compete with a country 
the Cotton which grew its own raw material. 

Excise rivalry between the two 

countries was in respect of only the coarser 
counts, which alone Indian mills could produce. 
The finer counts were still the monopoly of 
Lancashire, which was not threatened. The lower 
price, at which India could produce the coarser 
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counts, \vas by reason of fho fact that sho grew 
the coarse cotton herself, and thereby had no 
freight charges to incur either on the raw 
materials or on the finished product, ns Lancashire 
had to do. Lancashire might ns well have been 
penalised for the mill machinery manufactured in 
England itself, for which she had not to pay the 
heavj' freight that India bad to pay. Yet, at the 
bidding of Lancashire, was imposed n duty, 
opposed to every canon of fair piny and every 
•consideration of equitable taxation. Be it said to 
the credit of the Government of India that the 
tax was imposed in spite of its protests. 
Now that the tat has been abolished, bo it 
.acknowledged in grateful recognition that England 
has not been so lost to her sense of justice and 
fair play, as to perpetuate for long so serious an 
injustico to her dopendancy. 

The free trade policy did not only prevent 
new industries from springing up, but led existing 
ones to ruin and decay. In allowing some of 
these latter to disappear, there was not oven the 
satisfaction that the gain was England's. Tho 
dyes used in India for colouring her fabrics were 
vegetable dye.s, whoso superiority over aniline dyes 
is acknowledged by all. The aniline dyes wore of 
German origin and manufacture, and, in allowing 
Decay of them to Bupcrsodo vegctablo dyes 
EitofalishoJ England took away the occupation 

IndustnM already poor and hard 

hit by tho decay of the weaving industries, to 
• enable Gorman dyes mamifacturo to earn handsome 
•dividends. The smelting Industry was even more 
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deliberately killed. Scattered over the country, in 
Jocalities rich in iron ore, inn}’ still he seen 
the remnants of hundreds of smelting furnaces. 
Both the iron and steel produced in India were 
of very high quality. The very interesting 
feature of the famous iron pillar at Delhi 
remaining free from rust for nearly 20 centuries 
has been explained only within the last few 
years. The so-called Damascus blade is the name 
given to Indian blades because they reached 
Europe t'ia Damascus- In hardness and 
resilience, the steel of the Damascus blade is 
still unmatched. Crude and inefficient as the 
furnace may seem, the produce from it was of 
excellent quality, and yet, these furnaces in the 
part of the country the author comes from, were 
'penalised by the imposition of Bs. 20 per 
furnace, with the result that they were abandoned 
as no longer profitable. 

There are several industries which have 
•dec<ayed and disappeared because Western influence 
has altered habits and tastes. This does not • 
properly come under exploitation, but the effect 

, , is practically the same. The intro- 

A Few, due ‘ . 

to Change doction of Kerosine has necessitated 
of Taste jjjg ^gg gf Kerosine lamps Avhich 
are imported in large numbers. Brass lamps 
locally manufactured have been replaced by them. 
The replacement of brass vessels by aluminium 
and enamelled vessels of tin has affected the 
industry still more. 

We may now refer to the extinction' of 
Indian shipping. It has now been established 
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bcj'ond doubt that ludians had built large ships 
from very early times, and that they carried on a 
world-wide trade in them. The pictures of ships 
on slabs in temples in Java show that they 
w’ere as large na the largest during Nelson’s 
time. Till the advent of the European in 
Ruin of Eastern seas, the trade with Africa. 
Sh7pp^ng China and the Asiatic archipelago 
was by means of Indian ships 
built and manned by Indians. This world-wide 
shipping ceased with the piracy of European 
advontnrora and companies. The coasting trade 
was appropriated by the British, so much so 
that, hut for small craft of about 100 tons or 
so, there is practically no Indian shipping. 
The British Companies, into whoso hands the 
business has passed, have resorted to the most 
iin/nstiilnble methods in repressing attempts at 
revival. It is only within the last decade that 
the Indian Government have begun to recognise 
that India has a right to have the coastal trade all 
to liorself, but the recognition has yet to he 
followed by efforts to restoro to Indians a 
legitimate right. 

Those are the various lines on which 
exploitation has proeeedetl, and is proceeding in 
India. The capital invested by England is worhed 
for the most part by Englishmen thomselves, who 
Ca It r t Indians to more 

Capital responsible posts than of clerks and 
acconntants. Other countries of the 
world peck only mpital. not the capitalists. 
Indians alone import both, with the result that. 
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whereas other conntries pay no more than 4 or 
6 per cent, on the capital they borrow for national 
requirements, India pays interest in the form of 
dividends which vary between 12 to 160 per cent., 
and in the shape of salaries earned by the 
European officers of tbo firms. 

It is often said in reply to criticism by 
Indians that the European capitalists in India 
help by their example to educate the Indian in 
methods of organisation and the exploitation of 
national resources. That this is not so is a 
matter of fact, for Indians are not advanced to 
responsible posts in the firms. Even if that be 
so. it is a most expensive education. The polioyr 
which has for its object the industrial regenera* 
ti6n of India, shonld have been on wholly 
different lines. It should have commenced with 
primary education, co-operation and organisation 
of credit so as to render money available in 
India, especially in rural ports, at low rates of 
interest. It should have prevented the decay 
of existing indnstries by improvement on 
modern lines in respect of organisation and 
marketing and technique, and it shovild have 
fostered the growth of selected indnstries 
with reference 'to the facilities of production and 
Indian requirements, and, as industries developed, 
it shonld have provided for opportunities for 
technological education ftnd for research. The 
policy ' of the British Government naturally 
halting and hesitating, if not jealous, has begun 
at the wrong end. Such opportunities for 
research as have been provided were provided 

23 
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^vllPn tljcro wore no proHlpms for roRonreh 
<1cvelopc{l na a rCRuU of IndiiRtrial advance. It 
Tlio Cnrt forfiottcn that research is more 

l>cforf' tlio a conRoqttcnce than a cause of indus- 

Howe j^,]vance. Co-opomtivo credit 

came only in the 20lli century where it should 
have been introduced in the IDth century, and 
at best it is only for short'term credit and 
loavoa untouched tbo problem of rural indebted- 
ness, CIS crorea at a conservative estimate. 
Primarj' education is still far behind the 
requirements of the country. Credit is still so 
unorganised that. In the rural parts, interest 
from 18 to dC per cent, has to he paid on loans. 
Against those conditions, so unfavourable, very 
little advance can be made. The foreign capitalist 
will continue to b(»vc his held clear and 
unhampered so long ns in these respects India 
is where she is to-day, and the educational 
value, such as there is, of the example set by 
the European merchant, trader and manufacturer 
will be lost to Indians except for an infinitesimal 
few. Meanwhile, poverty will increase and affect 
an increasingly largo section of the population 
to the detriment of the vitality and material 
prosperity of the people ns a whole. 

What has influenced England in this fatuous 
policy is the apprehension that given the 
requisite facilities of industrial advance, India 
would, with the enormous resources of raw 
materials and cheap labour nt her command, 
soon supply her own needs, and England would 
lose an important market for her goods. Far 
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sfrom that eventuality, the increase of wealth of 
R' ht L’ country would have raised her 

of Policy standard of living, and multiplied 
her wants. An increase of one rupee 
per head in the consumption of goods would 
Have increased her requirements by as much 
3VS 82 erores, and England would certainly 
have had her share in that increase. Poverty 
and the lowering of the standard of life has 
the reverse effect, and what is still worse, when 
the people are sufficiently informed of the ultimate 
causes for that debasement, it would undermine 
the goodwill which the majority of the population 
■still entertain towards England. No human 
ingenuity can isolate India from the tendencies and 
'Spirit of the times. The day is bound to come 
when manufactures and agriculture advance properly 
in a balanced scheme of development, though it 
may be put off. It is best the day dawns with 
England’s assistance, rather than without it. 



20. OVfiR.POPULATION 


Increase not Disproportionate — Einiffration not 
Possible — Lower Standards of ^Life — Racer 
Deterioration — Higher Peeunditg and Mortality 
— Puerperal Moriality — Widoiphood and 
Indifference to Life — Moral Prostration — Foret 
of Mechanical Custom — Place of Famines — 
Failure of Social Reformers — The " S" curve — 
Reform and Legislation — Alternative of 
Contraception. 

I N describing the lines of exploitation and its- 
^ consequences, it is not implied by any meana 
that it is the sole factor that Jms been at >rorJt 
in bringing India to its present unfortunate 
position. There Imro been other factors, and of 
.these, over- population is by far the most 
important. The Census of 1031 revealed an 
increase of nearly 80 millions or nn average of 
throe millions a year. Even this increase is not 
by any mo.ans abnormal for a population which 
numbered 821 millions 10 years ago. Taking the 
average of 50 years, llio increase per your is only 
little over a million and Imlf. Even accepting 
, . the nvemge per year of tlie 

Ulspropor- last decenmiim. the increase ts 

tionate nothing abnormal, compared with 

countries outside Western Europe, where restraint 
on reproduction has nriM*u during the last decade 
or two, mainly n« a result of the high standard 
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of living. No countrj' can expect ans* voluntary 
check on the growth of population until 
the conditions approximate move to those of 
Western Europe. Other countries will take long 
to reach that stage, and till then will continue 
to show a fairly uniform rate of growth. Indians 
need not, therefore, be blamed for an increase in 
their numbers which is less than normal. A 
prosperous population in health and vigour should 
he able to show a more rapid increase than has 
been evidenced by the Indian Censuses. But 
compaidsons of this kind, however helpful in 
softening criticism, are out of place in judging the 
growth of population of any countiy. The increase 
has to be judged from the standpoint of the 
existing resources of the country, and judged by 
this test, there can be do question that the 
Indian population is fast multiplying, if it has not 
already multiplied, far beyond the means of 
subsistence. 

There are no more than 300 millions of 
cultivated area, i.e., less than an acre per 
individual of the 350 millions. The extent of 
cultivated area required for every European in the 
West is 2*3 acres. Allowing only one acre for 
the Indian, he has less than one acre to his 
share, and this fraction would be reduced still 
further if an annual increase of no more 
than one million Is maintained in future. 
There is not much of cultivable land to be 
brought under the plough to keep pace with the*, 
rapid increase. Irrigation may bring 20 millions 
cf acres more under cultivation, but that will 
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take years. There arc no prospects of migration 
from province to province. Assam is the only 
province which may be able to absorb about 

_ . . the same number of inhabitants as 

. , _ 

not Possible it has at present. To Barmans 

the Indians are already unwelcome. 
Tn most other provinces, there is not enough 
land to make room for the normal increase of 

population within their own boundaries, let alone 
for outsiders. The prospect of migration abroad 
is equally dark. E.xccpt as indentured labourers. 
Indians are not welcome to any country 
dominated by the Europeans, and of those not 
under their control, China and Japan cannot be 
thought of. There is Brar.il to which the 

Japanese are migrating. It is doubtful if Indians 
also can get a footing there. Even if tho 
country is thrown open to them, no snhstantial 
relief can be obtained from migration, unless 
tho numbers reach a million n year. The 

transference to a distant country of so largo a 

number each year is. from the standpoint of 


cost alone, far bejond practical politics. 

Unless, therefore, checks are imposed on this 
incrcaKo. the people of India are faced with tho 
certain prospect of having less and 


StAndarda of 
Life 


loss to share out of the yield from 
hind, and of being reduced to lower 


levels of subsistence than the 


unconscionahly low level it has reached already 
in respect of many millions. 

Race dotorioralion is bound to follow. Indeed, it 
has already sot in. The avemge expectation of life 
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in India is showing unmistakably a downward 
tendency. From 24'59 in 1891 it has in the course 
of 20 years been reduced to 22’69 
Deterioration males, and for females from 25'54 
to 23’Sl. In England, on the other 
hand, during the same period it showed an upward 
tendency and is now over double of what it is 
in India. It means that men are cut off at 
a time of life when their long experience 

and mature judgment would be of the highest 
value to the country. The premature deaths 
of Gokhale, Krishnaswamy Iyer and C. R. Das 
will be readily i-ecalled. 

Every symptom is of a vast disease pervading- 
every part of India’s vast population. It is 
commonly believed that the high fecundity of the- 
people will make up for the loss by death. The 
crude birth*rate for India was 88‘57 per thousand 
against 24'4 in England and Wales in 1911.. 
No satisfaction could be derived from this- 
circumstance of a higher fecundity, because the 
births in the number of married females is 196 
in England and Wales against 128 for India. 

Higher Fecun- Aniruists and Muhammadans 

dity acd who are not addicted to child. 
Mortality marriage are more prolific than the 
Hindus. The Auimists of Chota Nagpur increased 
by as much as 14 per cent, in 1901-11, while the 
rest of the population in the province, mostly 
Hindus, increased scarcely S per cent. The 
Muhammadans as a whole increased by 6’7 per cent, 
in the same decennium, while the Hindus increased 
only by 5 per cent. It would appear from these 
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facts that premature maternity has other 
consequences than an early exhaustion , of vitality^ 
It appears to fall heavily on the offspring. In 
Bengal, of the infants under one year as many as 
270 die per 1.000, and 60 per cent, of this number 
n,ro accounted for by premature birth or debmty 
at birth. We are apt to infer that so high a 
mortality is due to the insanitary conditions and 
inadequate medical aid at child birth. A num er 
may be thus accounted for, but the best ot 
sanitary conditions and medical aid cannot save 
•children whose vitality is at the lowest. Weak and 
not full grown herself, the mother cannot nourisli 
adequately the child in the womb. ’ 

Tho condition ot the woronn “f ,'''1’/°^'’°*'''° 
ngoB ia far from satisfactory. Mr. Blunt, Census 
Commissioner for tho United Provinces for 1011, 
collected statistics to show ‘’ft 
tho ratio of fomalo deaths at IC-SO to 1,000 
births is never less than 00, In 
lIorK' Bengal, while between the ages 

^ of 5—10 the avorngo numbor of 

female deaths per thonsand male Jjij' 

hetweon 15—00 the mortality la as high as 1,1J • 
The following Table gives the Ogurcs for 
other provinces : 


Aventg* number 
offem^e deoth* 
f>rr 1,000 male 
dmtiu bctwt'oti 
&-19. 


Average number 
of female deatUs 

per 1,000 male 
deatlia between 
16-30. 


llihar and Oriaaa 

IJombay 

Burma 

C. I’, and Ilerar 

Madnui 

nmjab 


700 

U70 

«3fi 

V23 

1.063 

HOT 


031 

1,043 

80 .* 

l.lOO 

1.232 

I.OIO 

l.OHO 
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We have the following in the All-India 
■Census Report for 1901 (p. 118): “The evil 
■effects of early marriage on female life are 
•clearly shown by a comparison of the 
proportion of females to males who are living at 
the age of 10 — 15 in each province with the 
proportion of females of that age who are 
married. In Burma, practically no girls of the 
-age in question are married and this is the part 
of India where the proportion of females at this 
•age is highest compared with the proportion at 
all ages. The second place in this respect is 
■shared by Madras and the Punjab where girls of 
this age are less fre<iuently married than in any. 
■other part of India outside Biu'ma, while Bengal 
where child marriage is most common stands at 
the bottom of the list. It may therefore be said 
that the proportion of the females at the ages 
10 — 15 varies inversely with the number who are 
married at this period of life.” This conclusion 

has been tested by reference to the figures for, 
1911 and has been found generally correct. Tho 
author of the Punjab Census Report for 1011 

writes in a similar strain ; “ It has been 

■shown that the castes which practise early 
marriage on an extensive scale have generally a 
small proportion of females at the age-poriod 
12 — 15. Inquiries into a large number of cases 
show that where tho marriage of young 
people is consummated at an early age, a 
■fairly large iiercentage of wives die of phthisis 
or of some other disease of respiratory 

■organs or some ovarian complication "within 
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which makes life nearly unendurable and robs it 
of a great deal of attractiveness and joy. "What is 
dearest and most pi-ecious being lost to them, they 
become indifferent to their other positions. The 
worst of sufferings endured, those of less poignancy 
are more easily endured or indifferently submitted 
to. The innate resistances of n vigorous and 
happy life to all that encumber or distort its free- 
and unfettered expression disappear, and the peoi)Ie 
bend down before forces which, in a happier frame 
of mind, they might have fought against. The 
hold of customs becomes greater and society 
tends to become more and more mechanical, driven- 
by it to lower depths of physical and mental 
prostration. 

People may be found dying like flies in villages. 
and towns from cholera and yet refusing to be 
persuaded to take the elementary precautions, 
suggested by the Sanitary Officers. In a household,, 
inmates numbering 18 did not more after repeated 
rat-falls. Every one of the 18 knew 
Prostration the relation between rat-fall and 
plague. They had been born and 
bred up in their town, which had been for mox-e- 
than two decades plague-stricken, and yet, they did 
not move and no less than 17 died. Cases like- 
this might be cited by the score where, even- with 
the full knowledge of their value, sanitarj’ precau- 
tions have been neglected. It is not ignorance,, 
not stupidity, but moral prostration arising from- 
the growing indifference to life. 

We are apt to draw from the circumstance of 
a persistent increase in the population that it 
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10 ■ years of the consummation of the 

marriage.” 

These statistics are of very grave significance. 
There is no aspect of them which is reassuring^ 
whether in point of increase of population or on 
the mortality'’ among women of reproductive ages 
or among infants. They are eloquent, on the 
other hand, of a deterioration which has already 
set in from all directions. Apart from th» 
weakening of the people and the lowering of their 
stamina, there are many unwholesome mental reao 
tions. The women of reproductive ages have to 
boar greater anxieties during their pregnancy, or 
they are more uncertain of survival, and the eo a 
. , of many of their children must cast 

Iticlowhood , ■' which 

and indiiTe. a gloom on thcir lives wme 

renco to Life make their existence less and less 
supportable, and it that effect does not follow, 
the other alternative would bo an indifference to 
life which is even more unwholesome m its 
effects. The very largo number of widows is 
another important factor contributing to cental 
depression, more especially among the m us* 
There are 2G millions I of thorn in India, 
i.c.. over one family in every Ihvoo has a widow. 
The presence of those in the houseliold and their 
desolation darkens the lives of the rest. On tlm 
poor families there is already the mfhction of 
poverty ; add to it the infliction of suffering froni 
the loss of dear ones, there Is a load on existcn^ 

- Th« On.u. Import for 1931 only 

Jleferftico n»uy !>• mwle to 1 p. Jfl C? of \ ol. 

t In 1031, lh» figurw WM 133 per 1.000. 
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■which makes life nearly nnendurable and robs it 
of a great deal of attractiveness and joy. What is 
dearest and most precious being lost to them, they 
become indifferent to their other positions. The 
worst of sufferings endured, those of less poignancy 
are more easilj’ endured or indifferently submitted 
to. The innate resistances of a vigorous and 
happy life to all that encumber or distort its free 
and unfettered expression disappear, and the people- 
bend down before forces which, in n happier frame- 
of mind, they might have fought against. The 
hold of customs becomes greater and society 
tends to become mote and more mechanical, driven- 
by it to lower depths of physical and mental 
prostration. 

People may be found dying like dies in villages 
and towns from cholera and yet refusing to be 
persuaded to take the elementary precautions, 
suggested by the Sanitary Ofticers. In a household^ 
inmates numbering 18 did not move after repeated 
j rat-falls. Every one of the 18 knew 
Prostration ^1^6 relation between rat-fall and 
plague. They bad been born and 
bred up in their town, which had been for more 
than two decades plague-stricken, and yet, they did 
not move and no less than 17 died. Cases like- 
this might be cited by the score where, even with 
the full knowledge of their value, sanitary precau~ 
tions have been neglected. It is not ignorance,, 
not stupidity, but moral prostration arising from* • 
the growing indifference to life. 

We are apt to draw from the circumstance of 
a persistent increase in the population that it 
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•must be fairly prosperous. We forget, however, 
in doing so to make any allowance for the hold 
on it of unrelaxmg custom. The Joint family, 
•early marriage, and the exclusion of women from 
inheritance are at the bottom of the phenomenon 
,and unless these customs change, this result is 
(bound to follow. The Joint family is an 
institution by itself capable of maintaining the 
increase of population unaffected by economic 
'distress. The father marries the son before the 
Matter is able to support bis wife %vifcb bis own 
•earnings. Economic factors do not therefore Help 
much to postpone marriage. They are more 
Force of effective when the newly married 
Mechanical couple have to leave the p-irental 
OuBtom roof to set up a house of their own 
tas in the West. With the rise in the standard 
■of life there, men have to postpone marriage for 
dong until they are able to support a wife and family 
in comfort, or they have to avoid marriage and 
remain single. In India, the break-up of the 
■Joint family has not proceeded far enough for the 
father to Jeavo it to tlio son to ilociile tljo time 
of his marriage, or for the son to feel that the 
■support of his wife ebould bo hia own concern. 
Indian society lias now become almost moclmnical. 
It is more like a plant than an animal, stationary', 
•less sensitive, loss rcsitonsivc and less adaptive to 
<,hanRo in surroundings. More tlmn 90 per cent, 
work in villages and tbo «e<jucslcrcd life there, 
•its even tenor. roblK?d now of even tlioso few 
rtimenitios It had in the past, is in ilsolf a 
circumstance ^\hicIl tnakos for the persifiteneo of 
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custom. Even the 'excitement of festis'als and 
fairs is now inadequate to rouse energies long 
left untapped, and rnral folk, on return from 
them, lapse back into the wearisome monotonj' of 
rural life. 

One is tempted to look to famines and 
pestilence to reduce the population to the normal, 
level. Six millions are said to have been wiped, 
out in 1918, and the Census figures for 1911-21! 

Place of showed a perceptible fall in the- 

' Farninea normal increase. Famines thei-e- 

‘ have been which decimated the- 

population in several tracts of the country, and 
jet these hare failed to effect any substantial 
decrease. Even if these dreadful visitations were 
effective factors, their effect on the morals of 
the people is too disastrous for one to contem- 
plate the prospect. .Famines, further more, would 
fail to remove the root cause. ^ 

Social reform movements have failed even to- 
ruflle the surface of Indian society. Census 
Commissioners have failed to note any perceptible 
effect of it worthy of mention in their reports- 
An intellectual appreciation of the gravity of the 
social evils is looked upon too often by reformers 
as adequate to get people to do nwny with them. 


Failure 
of Social 
Reformers 


They are, however, too deep 
rooted in religious beliefs and 
traditional usages to be so easily 


dealt with. Reformers themselves, eloquent on 
platforms, have often failed to discard customs 
which .they condemned vigorously. An America- 


returned Brahmin, who saw nothing good in 
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his caste and condemned it .as a Tvbole 
in unmeasnred terms, married his daughter 
before she -was scarcely eleven to the astonish- 
ment of his many friends. -Many cases like this 
could be cited. ' 

To persistence of custom, hopelessly out or 
date and regardless of changed conditions, v;e 
should attribute the growth of Indian population. 
The growth of population usually follows an 
“ S ” curve. In the earlier stages of settlement 
of a people, when the environment is little 
under control, when there are hostilities, feuds, 
fights and wars, the number does not increase, 
aud the growth follows the lower end of the 
curve. But when the people have 


The‘'S" Ours’e 


more time for proauctivo effort 


ftna the environment bns boon in n fair dogreo 
mnstered, the increase is rapid and nambers 
shoot up. That stage lasts fairly long, but when 
it is reached and production comes to a stano- 
still from the absence of frcsli opportunities 
or from degeneration, the population 
be stationary in point of niinibors, ' 

curve follows tlie oppor limb of B . 
tlic stage at which India really is. 
lias not increased appreciably. But tbo niii 
of roooths have increased and statistics 
eloiiiieat of tlio reduction m tlio 
eaeli. and tlic increase in population slioii i 
gmdimlly fallen off. Tlio increase is there 
U can only be explained , JT' or Wily 

customs wholly out of date. The 
of iofanlB and of women of reprodactlio age. 
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«how that the stamina of the people is 
lowering. 

Custom cannot long avoid or postpone the 
•checks of nature. Not all the sanitary precautions 
in the world can prevent mortality due more to 
inborn weakness than to insanitation, and it will 
not be long before decimation sets in either by 
famine or epidemics, or both. 

Whether over-government, under-government 
•or self-government, the responsibility rests on the 
people themselves to take steps, before it is too 
late, to bring into the country no more than they 
■can adequately support. They have to raise the 
_ . marriageable age of girls to a much 

LegUIatioQ higher figure than it is at present. 

They have to do it not only 
for reducing the number of offsprings 
but also for the health and vigour of the women 
«nd their children. The statistics given cry aloud 
for such a reform. But no reform can be effected 
omless resort is bad to drastic legislation. Laws 
passed to make marriages permissible only beyond 
a certain age by themselves would not suffice. 
■Concurrently with them must be brought into 
operation laws against customs, of which early 
marriage is the direct consequence. Unless wives 
are given the right to a share in the husband’s 
property, divorce allowed and monogamy enforced 
at the same time, legislation is likely to 
prove infructuous. 

If people set their face against legislation of 
this comprehensiveness, the only alternative left is 
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contraception. It is a method which may bo con- 
sidered to do violence to certnio 
temative seoUmeDts of the Hindus. In 
Contraception marrj’ing earl5', forcing motherhood 
on giri-wives to the ruin of their 
constitution and the stamina and vitah‘t>' of 
their children, and in submitting to hardships 
and privations arising from insuflicient means 
of support, there is far greater violation of 
virtues which are among the cardinal principles of 
Hindu civilisation. The due discharge of the many 
obligations to parents, brothers, sisters, wife and 
children is among tho primary duties of the Hindu 
honseholdor, and how can these bo discharged 
satisfactorily, if there aro too many procreated, 
predisposed to disease from inhovifed weakness 
and from insuflicient care? Indians have to choose 
the Je.sser of tho two evils. If they want to 
cling to cnstorns which aro an anachronism, the 
whole fabric of Indian civilisation would be 
throatonod with collapse. If, on tho other hand, 
by contraception or late marriages or by both, 
children aro not Iwouglit into the world who cannot 
bo reared in health and comfort, and if mothers 
are not weakened by early and fmjucnt cbild bearing, 
there is yet a chance for Indian civilisation to 
Rurvive, and for the people to rise to a bigbop 
level of physical and mental vigour. 
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Persisfcuce of a Myth — Early Glimpses of the Tntth 
— IWinunffs Unheeded — Careful Investigation 
— Loss of Employment Avejiucs — The Pressure 
on Land — Contrast with China — Heal Pcason 
for Fragmentation — Limits to Scie7iiijic Methods 
— The Cow-dung Cakes — Rate of Interest — 

Custom lost of Grain Reserve — AgrictiUural 
Departments Helpless — Mechanised Agricxilture 
i« the West — The Menace of Foreign Grain — 
Grave Situation — The Land Tax — An Untenable 
Theory — Inexorable Collections — Periodical Set 
Packs — Iniquity — Effect on Siatxdard of Life 
— Agriculturists and Gold Absorjytion — Indeb- 
tedness and Selling at Disadvantage — Chronic 
Poverty Assisted by Climate — Malnutrition — 
Lowered Vitality — Predominance of Agricul- 
turc — Industry — Utter Helplessness. 

I NDIA wns so fabaloQsly rich in the past that 
^ no country could compare with her. Throufib- 
out the world she was loobed upon as the 
country which had no equal in regard to her 
magnificence and wealth. The European adven- 
turers and explorers of the 15th and IGth centuries 
were bent on the discover}* of a route to India 
by sea, and discovered the countries of the Now 
24 
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World by accident. To Sbakespeare the Field of 
Peraistence Cloth of Gold appeared to 

of a Myth make England India. This view of 
India as tho‘ Land of Plenty has 
passed into a tradition, so much so that the 
world finds it hard to believe that India is 
no longer the land flowing with milk and honoy 
in spite of frequent famines, and in spite of 
numerous other evidences, and there is much 
in India to-day to nurse and keep up that 
delusion. The abundance of tropical vegetation, 
the sunshine, the display of colours in the 
different dresses of varying nationalities, tho 
beautiful docoratioas, aud tho magnifleont procos« 
fiions of the Rajas and Maharajas are evidences 
to tho traveller who hurries through tho cities of 
British India and tho capitals of tho Princes but 
avoids the humble villages, that India still is tho 
land of wealth and magnifleonce ; yet, had tho 
same traveller included a villago in his itinerary 
and stayed but a few hours to look round, and had 
ho looked at tho faces of the interested group that 
gathered round him, most of them hungry, 
emaciated, and with torn clothing, meek and 
humble beyond words, and had ho hut put to thorn 
a few questions about Uiolr welfare, ho ahould 
have found that, in spite of nil tho impression 
of plenty, tliere was starmtion. distress and 
disenso oji a scale such as ho had never hoforo 
associated with any roiintrj' in the world. Rut 
what does he care for the humanity of India f 
■He came out to see the Tftj. the sunset 
on the nimalayas. to meet tho Huropean merchant 
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princes and tndisin princes, to see the 
temple at Kaligliat, and to declai-e in his own 
countrj' to his circle of admiring friends that ho 
had seen India. So, in spite of numerous 
travellers that pass through India, that ■ old 
tradition survives, and Indian poverty is a myth 
to the foreigners, because they have not seen, 
and a myth to the resident Europeans, because 
they will not see. 

Indian poverty is the most distressing fact 
now about India. It has been so for several 
decades. As early ns the eighties of the last 
century, no loss an authority than Sir William 
Eluntor had declared that 40 millioHs 
of the 250 millions of India did 

tho Truth not know what it was to have a 
full meal. Not long after. Lord Cromer (then 
Sir Evelyn Bearing) estimated the annual average 
income of ihe Indians at the low figure of 
Es. 27 per annum. For several years afterwards 
there was no authoritative pronouncement on 
Indian poverty except from Indian politicians who, 
from Dadahboy Nowroji downwards, have cried 
themselves hoarse that far too great a proportion 
of the population arc in a condition of 

semi-starvation. 

These warnings wero unheeded. Even the 

warning of the famines was for long neglected. 
When tho frequency of famines was pointed* 

, out as the result of poverty, it 

Ui^e«Sed '^^8 said that famines were 

inevitable in India, and that even 
in the days of plenty, os for example the times 
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of Alibni', tbcro were fammct?. Except for « 
famine trust created nnd famine operations 
being regularised nndcr a famine code, no 
measures were taken which bad for their object 
the prevention of the dire calamity. 

It was not till the 20th century that Indian 
poverty was made the subject of careful investi- 
gation by Officers of the Agriculture and 
Careful Education Departments during their 
Investigation leisure hours. Dr. Mann and his 
Indian collaborators led tho waj', 
and the exhaustive ooquiry the)’ made into the 
condition of a typical Deccan village, Pimpla 
by name, revealed a state of affairs almost 
alarming. The following passage from tho 
concluding chapter of their report may be cited: 

" Out of 103 families investigated, of the vilJago 
Pimpla Soudagar. 85 per cent, can pay their way 
in the standard they themselves lay down. The 
others arc living below that standard, and this 
conclusion, which seems very clear, forms an 
exceedingly serious stato of affairs Major Jack’s 
enquiries, conducted during the period 1910-14 into 
the economic condition of Faridpur District, showed 
that out of a population of 1,801,183, just 50 
per cent. (951,205) wore living in comfort. Tho 
results of intensive surveys in other parts of India 
have revealed conditions as appalling. 

India was not, like America or Australia or 
Africa, inhabited by wild tribes with her natural 
resources wholly undeveloped, where thore/oro 
exploitation did not necessarily involve any serious 
disturbance to tribal economy, except whore the 
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White settlers ventured to ftnnex the labour power 
of the tribes. 

The economic studies made by other 
investigators as Dr. Jevons of Allahabad, 
Dr. Slater in South India and by other agencies, 
us the Chanakya Societj- of the Patna College, 
have yielded results which are by no means 
assuring. 

A little reflection will show that these 
investigations could not have revealed a better 
picture. It is the conseouenee of the various 
processes of exploitation. The importation of 
foreign cloth. reaching now the total of 
C6* crores, is some indication of the very large 
proportion of people which the weaving industry 
must have supported during the days when India 
produced not only her requirements, hut 
supplied the markets of the world, 
inaastry on so hu-go a scale 
Avenues must have involved the employment, 
in industries subordinate to weaving 
such as spinning, carding, bleaching and dyeing, of 
many hundreds of thousands. The thousands who 
were supported by the smelting of iron, the manu- 
facture of steel, of the instruments and implements 
both of iron and steel, have similarly had to 
resort to agriculture. The military profession, in 
which many hundreds of thousands had to be 
engaged to carry on the wars between the 
numerous chieftaincies, kingdoms and empires, is 
now gone, except for the 1,50,000 serving as 

* This figure has come doira in recent years, as is well 
known, due to a variety of causes. 
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ordinary soldiers nnder the British and the 
Indian princes, and these had likewise to turn 
to agriculture. The profits from e.vport and 
import trades go largely to European pockets. 
The profits from the carrying trade, whether by 
railways or by ships, go similarly out of the 
country. Waterways were numerous in the 
Gangotic plains and along the coast whore they 
existed, and the transpoi’t of goods along these 
gave occupation to many lakhs of people. The 
introduction of railways has practically extinguished 
this trade, and diverted those engaged in it to 
other walks of life. But a faction of the profits, 
which European companies are able to earn out of 
the raw materials they sell abroad, reaches the 
Indian. The rest is interrupted by the European 
middleman. While the flow of wealth from abroad 
into the country might ha%e been much greater 
than it is, the agricultural wealth has to bo shared 
by a much larger percentage of the population. 

The number that have taken to cultivation 
is so groat, and land available for cultivation is 
so little, that the size of holdings has rapidly 
decreased in all parts of the country. Tho 
average size of a farm in India is -1 acres. In 
dry land tracts, it varies from G to 10, in wet 
it is ns low ns 2 acres or oven 
on For wot land eultivntion. the 

minimum size of an economic 
holding is 12 acres, and for dry land tlio size 1ms 
to be at le.ist 40 acres. Any holding of a lesser 
si/o cannot be worked economically. The average 
for tln“ whole of India of four acres includeH both 
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Ary and wet. Furthermore, under the security of 
life and property enjoj'ed under British 
rale, the popuhation has mnltiplied to 352 millions. 

It is verj’ nearly the saturation point. The 
increase in the period covered by the Census of 
1921 was verj’ small compared with previous 
decades. Although the influenza wave of 1918 
accounted for no less than six millions of deaths, 
the influence of factors like the absence of 
opportunities for emigration, and the absence of 
areas to be newly opened up cannot be eliminated. 
Except in Japan and China, nowhere intbeuorld 
is tho pressure of popnlation so heavy on land. 

Now the holdings in Japan and China are, 
on the average, smaller in area. But the most 
intensive cultivation of these countries, under which 
half an acre is made to yield as much ns 4 acres in 
other conntries considered agriculturally advanced, 
is a feature of Chinese agriculture that dates 
back many centuries, and is based 
with^cSna °° habits and practices which, 
however sound in themselves, are 
repugnant to the people of the rest of the world. 
In India, the cultivation, of attenuated holdings 
is a featm*e that has grown up within the last 
century, and methods of cultivation, developed and 
followed through several centuries, are based on 
the assumption of holdings of soflicient size. The 
adjustments demanded by the new conditions have * 
not 3 ’et been effected, and are not likelj* to be 
effected for many j'ears. In the meantime, holdings 
are fast diminishing in size under the increasing 
pressure of an over-grown population. 
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Now, it may bo said that it is foolish to allow 
farms to fall below the economic size. That is 
true, but economics alone do not govern considera- 
tions of the kind. Only the possession of land 
gives social standing ' in a pre- 
eminently agricultural country, and 
Tragmentation land is tho only form of investment 
which could not be easily disposed 
■of at the bidding of a passing impulse, or on the 
■occasion of a sudden necessity. The people hold 
fast to their land, in spite of the fact that it is 
■of much too small a size, because in the 
stress of poverty, disposal may lead to the 
expenditure of the whole of the sale proceeds, 
and leave nothing to fall back upon. In tho 
old days, when alternativo employments wore not 
scarce as now, tbero were customs such as the 
auctioning of the family property among the 
members of tho family and some taking the 
money, they could get from their brothers, for 
investment in business. That practice indicates 
that it is not foolishness, but dire necessity 
which drives them to suh-dirido land beyond tho 
economic unit. Ilnd the family held together and 
undertaken joint cultivation as in the past, tho 
difticulty of tho situation could have been cased. 
But the inadequacy of the family income has 
made for jenloastes between the members, and 
the indiridtinJism of nritish administration and 
"Western education Jms been sufficient to make 
short work in many fnmiHos of tho virtncfl, 
tljo surrenders and the elTacomenta of tho 
Joint faniiiy. 
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We may console onrselves with the reflection 
that scientific agi*icultnre would save the 

situation. It may carry India a long uay in 
the matter of agricnltnral improvements, but 

there are certain doflnite limitations to the 
assistance it can render. In the first place, 
Limits to scientific agriculture, as it is 
Scieotific commonly understood, is of Western 
Methods origin, and has grown and developed 
with reference to conditions which are very 
different from those of India. The profit, that a 
farmer with the application of scientific methods 
can earn, is substantial enough to tempt him to 
follow them when his farm is 50 or GO acres. 
But, where a farm is scarcely one-tenth of that 
size and consists usually of widely scattered 
fragments, the increase in profit is so small that 
the farmer thinks it hardly worth while to take 
the trouble. The smallness of size, however, 
does, not exclude the use of improved manures and 
improved varieties of seeds, and such tillage as can 
he done by hand or band implements. As regards 
manure, however, the difiSculty is that the average 
farmer has seldom any capital to invest in it. His 
income hardly suffices for his bare existence. 

The best manure to use is cow-dung. But a 
considerable portion of it is used in place of 
firewood. This may seem folly on the part of 
the Indian farmer. He realises, ns much as the 
agricultural expert, that he is 
Cow-duQg diverting to less useful purpose 
what should go to his land, but 
he is helpless. The strict regulations of the 
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Forest Department have made firewood costly or 
difficult to obtain. In the old days, ho could cut 
wood from the neighbouring forest or jungle, and 
he had not to spend anything. Now, be has to 
pay for cutting firewood, and the regulations 
of the Forest Department have rendered difficult 
the grazing of his cattle. Fees have to bo paid 
for each animal in addition to wnwools. Lands, 
reserved for grazing in the village have been cither 
partially or wholly made over for cultivation. 

Nor can capital be had on easy rates of interest. 
It is notorious that the disparity in interest between 
the town and the country 1ms remained very great 
for decades. ‘Wboreas in towns money can bo 
had at 8 or 10* per cent., in rural parts interest 
varying from 12 to 90 per cent. 1ms to bo paid. 
The lowest rate of interest is on the security of 
gold or silver in the form of jewellery. One- 
_ . _ reason for the passion for jewollcrjv 

Interest noted by foreign observers, is the 
facility of raising loans on them. 
It must be remembered that there are no banks- 
in rural parts, and a low literacy of no more 
than 7 per cent, does not permit (B per cent, in 
1981 : but low in rural parte) of the appreciation 
of banking facilities or their correct utilisation ; tlio- 
ryot is therefore wise in having ready at band 
soouritios in the ono form in which the lowest 
rate of interest can bo obtninod. Tins, of course, 
ib oiH-n only to tbo more well-to-do among the 
farmers. 

The nvemge sizo of holding being so low, 
it is obvious that a very largo number must be 
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below the size of the average. In these cases, 
the holding is so small that the farmer gets very 
little more than the wages for his labour, and 
even this is to be doubted. For the money 
required on investments, on improved implements 
and manure, etc., there must be a surplus after 
meeting the labour charges and household 
expenditure of the farmer, and that surplus does 
not exist in the case of a majoritj- of Indian 
holdings. Even then, those who have but a 
small surplus cannot afford to utilise it in this 
way in tracts of the country with deficient or 
erratic rainfall, for the reason that they have 

Custom reserve against lean 

lost ofGraia years, which are only too frequent. 

Resen-e tracts, it is considered 

a wise provision to have a reserve of grain for 
at least five years. Par too many holdings in 
these tracts do not give returns sufficient to- 
enable their owners to keep this reserve. The 
rainfall is far too often insufficient, erratic or 
untimely, and the capital invested on manure may 
not be recovered in the same year. As a matter 
of fact, the habit of keeping a reserve is fast 
disappearing from the people, because conversion 
to cash has become easj’. money economy having 
replaced a commodity economy, and monej*, being 
liquid, is easily spent away. 

The Agricultural Dejwrtments can make but 
too slow a headway against conditions briefly 
indicated above for them to produce permanent 
results. Their efforts should increase production 
to an extent that will leave a substantial margin 
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after meeting the requirements of the yearly 
addition to the populatipa of nearly three millions. 
Anything short of that would fail to improve 
Agricultural Standard of living. Unless .the 

Departments standard rises, the stimulus to 

Helpless greater exertion is not likely to 

come. It need hardly be said that it is extremely 
difficult for the Departments to effect annually so 
substantial an improvement in agricultural produc- 
tion as to visibly affect for the better the standard 
of living, and, at the same time, provide for three 
million more mouths. 

If the conditions, briefly indicated above, are 
not conducive to rapid agricultural improvement, 
it is rendered more difficult by the rovclntion Jo 
4igriculture taking place in the New World and in 
Bussia. Both In the United States of America and 
Uanada, there is proceeding apace a mechanisation 
of agriculture with reference to a number of staple 
crops. The horse agriculture is being i-apidly 
replaced by tractor agriculture, and farms of 70 
to HO acres, once considered sufficient, are now 
Mecluinised giving placo to largo holdings reach- 
Agriculture ing ns many as a thousand or more 
in the West ncrcs to mcct the larger requirements 
cf the tractor. Horses nro disappearing, and the 
land reserved for raising food for them is broken 
up for raising wheat and other crops, and the 
small farms, unable to stand competition with those 
large farms, are absorhwl by the latter. With tho 
large machinery employed to suit the larger uvea of 
these farms, production costs are less and the 
yield i« much larger. That is the main reason 
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why American ^heat sells cheaper in India, and 
India has had to put a tariff on imported -wheat- 
It is wheat now ; before long, it will be American 
rice which sells now cheap already in China and 
Japan. • As if this menace is not serious enough,. 
Russia has started what is called “ The Five Year- 
Plan ” under which agriculture is being carried 
on on the same large scale as in America. Russian 
wheat may therefore compete with American 
wheat for a market in India. "We shall have 
then two of the most important crops in India 
raised abroad and sold cheaper at her own doors. 
If this should happen on any large scale, the- 
rural economy of India, long adjusted to the 
labour requirements of these two crops, would be- 
upset, and serious dislocations would ensue. 

'We are apt to consider that a tariff on the 
imported wheat and rice would efficiently prevent 
The Menace competition with the home-grown 
of Foreign produce. So it would. But a per- 
manent tariff of this description on 
what is the main food of the vast populations of 
India would raise the cost of living, and the prices 
of other articles would sympatheticallj' rise, and 
the West would gain another advantage over the 
East. For, the advantageous position it has now 
is on a basis of low producing costs in spite of 
higb wages. When wages fall as a result of low 
prices of wheat and rice, producing costs would 
reach even lower levels, and the West would have 
a greater advantage in the competition, not with 
reference to these two staple articles of food alone, 
but also in regard to other articles whose production 
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is likely to become cheaper. If this jneance 
proves real, not all the resources of the Agricultural 
Departments would be of any avail. 

We see thus that the progress of scientific 
agriculture in India would .not depend -on the> 
wholesale or indiscriminate adoption of methods 
-of the West, or even an adaptation of it to 
Indian conditions, and a development ' of this 
Grave kind will take long. Nor can co- 
SituatiQo operation in farming, in respect of 
machinery, be developed easily in a 
country where the instinct of co-operation has 
pi'actically been wiped out by British individualism. 
It would be a laborious process, involving spread 
-of literacy and propaganda, to effect the transition 
from the present stago of integration of the 
individual to the stage where mutual suspicion 
and distrust is replaced by co-operation on definite 
lines of agricultural activity. Meanwhile, the 
movement is downwards of the Indian farming 
population to lower depths of poverty and 
distress, and the descent is arrested with great 
difTicalty by the Agricultuml Departments. 

The effect of taxation must now bo considered. 
More than half of the revenues of India is 
derived from land. That Is bound to bo so in 
countries wliich are predominantly agricultural. 
Whether India need have remained predominantly ■ 
agricultural is a dilTcrent question. There is 
considerable reason to believe that it could have had 
an economy in which indnstrioa and 
TlielAfi .Tax Rgriculturo were evenly balanced. 
WJietlicr llmt view is correct or not, lanfi-tux 
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inevitable in a country in which the bulk of the 
income is derived from agriculture. The tax now 
levied on land would have been less heavy, had 
it been levied on the income derived from it. 

In India, the land has been claimed by the 
"British as the property of the State. There is 
no warrant for the theory in Hindu Law. Manu 
has declared that the land belongs to him who 
■cleared the iungle. That is the natural and only 
reasonable view. But the Muhammadans claimed, 
for the 6rst time, that the land 
Untenable belonged to the State, and the 

Theory British h.avo made a similar claim. 

In their own countrj’, the land is still private 
property, and they are not prepared for so 
■advanced a form of State socialism. However that 
*nay be, this theory justifies the claim of a State 
to a share in the unearned increment from land, 
nihe assessment is fixed for a period of 80 years 
each time, and, when there is what is called a 
resettlement, the assessment is enhanced by the 
unearned increment in the income which the land 
3’ields at the time. The assessment may be as 
high as half the net produce. There are so many 
considerations in fixing up the amount due, as 
the character of the land, its proximity ■ to town, 
etc., but usually it does not work out in practice 
to that very high figure. 

The objection to the land-tax is not so much on 
the ground of heaviness, as to other incidents of 
it. The fixing of the assessment itself is a laborious 
■and protracted process, in which the ryot is 
often victimised by petty officials. Once the 
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assessment is fixed, it is adhered to fai* too rigidly. 
The variations in the rainfall, in regard to the 
time of its receipt and amount, do not often allow 
a full crop to be raised, but too often no allowance 
is made for these factors which tell heavily on 
the yield. A reduction in the assessment is obtained 

_ with the greatest difficolfcj'. As a 

Inexorable , . ^ 

CollectioDs matter of fact, Bevenuo Oiiicers are 
discouraged from reporting deficien- 
cies in the crops, which w'ould involve a reduction 
in the Revenue demand. This inelasticity of 
the land-tax is one of its greatest defects. For, 
there may be several fields belonging to an 
individual, in which the return will not oven 
repay the expenses of cultivation. In somo 
fields, sowing might liavo been done several 
times, or crops might have been damaged by 
pests or diseases. It is very rarely that allowance 
is made for these, and the tax, on the basis of 
a full crop, is levied on the whole property, 
irrespective of the consideration that a full harvest 
is derived only from a fraction of tho land. 
Often, parts of the holding are not cultivated at 
all, for want of grain, of labour, or from otl»cr 
causes. In spite of it, the assossment has to be 
paid on them n« well. 

The second objection to tho land-tax seltJc- 
monts is that they give a sel-bnek to the 
people each tiin(s there is an inurenRe. Thirty 
years is a sufilciently long interval for tho people 
to effect a rise in the stamlanl of their life 
corresponding to the inereaso in the income from 
land. AVhen the etandanl has been so raised, and 
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people have become accustomed to it; there 
comes a set-back doe to a heavj’ addition in 
Period'cal assessment. It is true that this 

Set-bacto onlj’ the unearned increment, but 

• this very unearned increment has, 

during previous years, been utilised in meeting 
the requirements of the standard of living growing 
higher, and the deprivation of it throws the 
people back by several years. It maj' be said in 
reply that the thirty years’ limit was fixed with 
reference to the poraistent demand of Indians 
that shorter periods failed to give the necessary 
stimulus to the cultivator to effect improvements, 
under the natural impression that he had but to 
effect improvements for the State to claim ’a 
share. As between shorter and longer periods, the 
advantage is clearly on the side of the latter. 
But it is only a choice of the lesser evil. The 
fact 'is a progressive land-tax, as levied in India, 
is high!}’ objectionable, and makes for demoralisa- 
tion, from the power it gives to petty officials, 
and froni the set-back to which people are liable 
from time to time. If the land-tax is based on 
the income derived from it, and additions to the 
revenue are met from ofher sources, a part of 
the objection that there is now against the tax 
would disappear. 

But the most serious objection would still 
remain. The majority of the holdings are now 
below the economic size. As has been stated, 
from most of these but barely the wages of the 
labours spent by the farmer and his familj* are 
obtained. To levy a tax ^n such holdings is cruel. 

25 
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It is like levying a direct tax on the labourer. 
The three or four rupees that have to he paid 
is, under the circumstances, a very cruel exaction. 

Ini nit forego the tax on these would, 

it must be admitted, be fatal to 
the revenues. The land so released from taxation 
would bo far too great a proportion of the total 
under cultivation, and therefore, would diminish 
the land revenue by at least half of the present 
total. It is likely to bo reduced still further by 
the temptation, to those who own farms of larger 
size, to cut their property into smaller holdings, 
and claim similar exemption. The remedy there* 
fore does not lie that way. Till one is found, 
the land-tax will continue to press heavily 
on the poorest part of tho population. How 
oppressive -it is is evident from the fact that 
the gross return from n holding may not bo 
more than lis. 500. out of which deductions 
on account of tax niono may bo as much 
as Us. 10, Those wJio have incomes other 
than Agricultural of Rs. 2,000 or below per annum 
are exempt from all direct tax, whereas tho poor 
farmer, who is hardly able to cko out his living 
on a gross return of tfb more than Rs. COO, has 
to pay a direct tax of about Rs. 10. The 
unfairness and absurdity of the arrangement is 
manifest. It is no argument to any tlmt, land 
being tho propt'rtj' of tbo State, rout must bo paid. 
The point to be considered is not wlietlier the 
property is private or the Btato’s, but whether 
the lax is a cruel burdoa and can bo reasonably 
levied, and there am h* no two answers to the 
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■QTaestion whether the poor labouring ryot has 
31 right to bo freed from the tax which is 
collected from him with inexorable regularity 
3ind exactitude. 

The burden of taxation as a whole has 
increased from 1-13-9 in 1871 to 6-1-8 in 1922. 
Even assuming to be correct the estimate of 
Eindlay Shirras of an average annual income of 
JRs. 116 per head of the population, which is 
higher than the estimate by Indian anthorities, 
the percentage to be paid as tax is far too high. 
The argument ordinarib' advanced that in Great 
Eritain no less than 22-25 per cent, of the income 
Effect oo taken by the Government can 

Standard of delude only the ignorant. The 
point to stress in these calculations 
is what is left after the demands of the State 
•are met. No economist will have the hardihood 
to assert that, even making allowance for a 
difference in standard of life, deduction of 
5 per cent, from Rs. 116 would not tell more heavily 
on the Indian than a redaction of 23 per cent, 
■from £67 (487 dollars per year) on the Englishraaij-.- 
-4ny demand of the State that tends to lower tlie 
reasonable standards of living is indefensible, 
and it is to be doubted whether there is not that 
effect on a good many of the poor farmers 
in India, 

The ryot in India is meeting the situation 
by a sacrifice in the standard of living and by 
indenting on his capital, if not by borrowing. The 
comforts and conveniences of the poorer among 
■them are being sacrificed one after another. It 
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is a very mistaken view that the standard ot 
livins has improved among them. Enamelled ware, 
niiiminium vessels and kcrosino lamps of the 
West arc to many tinthinking people unmistakable 
signs of a higher standard of comfort. As a 
matter of fact, whnt these replaced were costly 
things to purchase and use. Enamelled or 
aluminium vessels are certainly cheaper than the 
brass vessels which are even now considered * the 
right thing to use in Indian honsehold. Kerosine 
lamps are cheap, compared to brass lamps of 
Indian make, and kerosine oil is much cheaper 
than castor or other heavy oils that were used 
in brass lamps. The reduction in the average 
consumption of cloth per head ot the population 
is the most eloquent testimony to the 

growing poverty of the people. A rediiction 
of that character may bo a sign of higher* 
standard in the West where the dress of women 
requires lesser and lesser lengths of cloth. 
But the rural folk in India are verj’ far from these 
revolutions of taste in tho West, and would be 
happy to have the same amount of cloth to which 
thes' have been long accustomed. The consumption 
that used to be 18 yards per year per hood before 
the Wav is now redneed to 10 yards. 

The enormous absorption of gold by India is 
another of the arguments brought forward to 
justify the wild assertion that poverty does not 
exist in India or is fast disappearing. To view 
aright the absorption, ono has to go n little in detail 
to what is happening in India today. Tho fact 
has already been mentioned’ that uneconomic 
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holdings are fast on the increase in India. A fair 
proportion of these continue to be cultivated by 
their owners, more or less encumbered with debt, 
the •ijpor farmers sacrihcing what little comfort they 
were accustomed to, and foregoing the observance 
of many a thing held sacred- Sacrifices of this 
description do not suffice to set free the larger 
nurnber from encumbrances, and the farms pass 
into the hands of classes who have wealth at 
their command, but who are interested in land 
as a suitable form of investment. On the one 
hand, there is growing a class of land-owners 
who ai'e absentee landlords and live in towns, 
who let out lands on competitive rents, and on 
Agriculturists Other, a landless proletariat 

Gold \v1jo were once owners but who 
orptioQ content with the 

position of a rack-rented tenantry. The absorption 
of gold is by the land-owning classes who take 
advantage of the scramble for land and raise 
rents to the highest pitch. It is obvious that, 
however it may be, the amount is absorbed by 
the class who represent about 40 per cent, of the 
total population and share among thorn no less 
■ than 2/8 of the entire wealth of the country. 
The- remaining GO per cent., including among 
them the rack-rented tenants, the small proprietors 
and the landless labourers, are not the gainers by 
a single pie. The gold thus absorbed, it is 
declared, does not pass into general circulation 
but is hoarded. The impetus to production of 
wealth that there might have been from proper 
investment, and the contribution it might have 
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Dindo to tbe gczioml wcUare hnro not hocn 
possible, and the tenants and tlio labourers have,, 
equally with the rest of society, to forego a share 
in tbo increased prosperity that might have resulted 
from their proper utilisation. The absorption 
of gold, in no way therefore, disproves the 
poverty of the bulk of the tenant and labouring 
sections of the agricnltural population. 

It has already been pointed out that uneconomic 
holdings arc for tbe most part heavily encumbered 
with debt, of which tbe total has been estimated 
variously at between Rs. 800 and 1,200 crores.^ 

IndobtedneM property 

alone, but is often on the crop 
itself, and if it is not. interest has to 
be deducted from the income of tbo farm. 
The snfiiicai' or the middleman takes full 

advantage of the necessities of the ryot. The 
middleman goes round a few weeks before harvest, 
and advances money at high rates of interest to 
the ryot on a basis of vei'y low prices of the 
crop, sometimes 20 to 80 per cent, below the 
And Selling price likely to prevail during harvest 
at Dis- time. The ryot loses both ways in 
advantage shape of interest on the 

money and in the low price at which be is 
compelled to sell to the middleman. ‘What is 
left after the deductions is very little indeed, far 
too often barely snfficient to meet tbe simide 
needs of tbo family. 

Even in normal years of rainfall, largo 
numbers belonging to this class and labourers are 
in a condition of eemi*Btnrvn(ion. In years of 
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deficient or erratic rainfall, and these are becoming- 
more frequent than in the past, distress is 
widespread and large numbers are 
Poverty thrown on relief works started bj* 
the Government. Where rains fail 
for a couple of years, famine is wide-spread, and 
in spite of organised relief on the part of the 
Government many tbonsands of lives might be 
lost. The 1877 famine was one of those terrible 
calamities which decimated the population, and 
caused sufferings to many thousands, which will 
not bear recital. 

In a tropical climate like that of India, 
people can be reduced without serious conse- 
quences to ft level of subsistence much lower 
than what is required to keep body and soul 
together in colder climates. The e-vactions of 
climate from the body are far less, 
and little is required by way of 
recoupment. One can starve longer 
and oftener without untoward consequences in the 
tropics than in the colder countries. There are 
various fruits, tubers, roots, leaves, etc., available in 
their neighbourhood, on which people can feed as a 
last resort in case of dire necessitj'. On such, in 
normal times many poor castes subsist in part. 
The' distress and famine ore in spite of these. • 

■ The fact is, for many millions, variously 
estimated from 50 to 100 •millions, there is verj- 
little margin between the scale of their subsistence 
and starvation, and but. one unfavourable season 
may suffice to transfer them from one categorj- 
to the other. The low subsistence ' level has told.- 
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heavily ofi the people. Insufficiency * of food has 
reduced the vitality of many to so low a level 
that their resistance to diseases , has diminished. 
The food is not only insufficient > but is defective 
from the standpoint of the vita! requirements 
■of the body. Important enquiries and investi- 
gations carried on by Col. MncCarrison and Major 
Russell have shown that the food of many classes 

of the people is defective in' 
MaJnutrjtion ... .... « 

Vitamins, and in the proportion of 

proteid carbohydrates and fats. This was but to 
be e.vpected. When food cannot bo had in 
sufficient quantity, men are not likely to bo 
particular about quality. Milk and curds, so 
universally used from the earliest times, is now 
a luxury of the well-to-do. In several parts of 
the country, proteid docs not Aguro in sufficient 
proportion in the food. Meat is forbidden among 
many classes, and. where allowed, is too costly 
for frequent use. Leguminous seeds, which 
supply the nitrogen to the food of the vegetarian 
poor, are also becoming costly and therefore are 
used but little. The methods of preparation 

of the food deprive it to a groat extent of what 
little vitamin there is. Tho result of all those 
is that malnutrition prevails among largo classes 
of population to tho further detriment of their 
vitality, and disease reaistanco, already seriously 
dinjinished by tho insofUciency of food, is 
lowered further. 

It is causes such as these that brought 
about the loss of C millions of tho jtojmliitlon 
during the InHucnra epidemic of lOlM. That was 
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an epidemic. Malaria is wide-spread and, being 
endemic in vnrions parts ot India, accounts for a 
million deaths annually, and those who survive the 
attack bat harbonr the parasite are many millions 
more, and the disease renders them weak, anaemic 
and incapable of hard exertion. Hookworm is even 
now widely prevalent. As many as 80 per cent. 

T , of the people examined in South 
Lowered » ^ « 

Vitality India harbour the worm. On the 

effects on the constitution the disease 
prodnees, the indisposition to work, reduced vitality 
and generally an anaemic condition, so much has 
been written that the subject need not he pursued 
further. Suffice it to say that Indian poverty is 
80 wide-spread that far too great a proportion of the 
people are reduced in vitality and become predis- 
posed to disease for the population as a whole not 
to be affected as regards its morale, outlooks and 
ideals. If there is wide-spread depression in India 
and if Indian^ appear dispirited, it is in great 
part due to the poverty and low vitality of a large 
percentage of population. 

The conclusions reached above are mainly 
derived from a study of the agricultural conditions 
of the country. The industrial side has not been 
considered, because that aspect has hitherto had 
hut little influence in relieving the poverty of 
the masses. The agricultural income is 15 times 
the income from manufactures, and agricultural 
^ , workers number 103 millions as 

Predommanc© . , , 

of Agriculti^re against a little over a million and 
a half, working in the factories 

subject to the Indian Factories Act. And this 
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serions disproportion is very rauch incronsod' by 
the fact that the capital employed in these 
factories is predominantly foreign, and the return 
from it to that extent goes abroad, and is not 
available to swell the national dividend. How 
insignifleant has been the effect of industrial 
development may bo judged from tbe progressive 
ruralisation of the people, as indicated by the 
increase in percentage of those dependent on 
agriculture from 59‘8 per cent, in 1891 to 7r& 
per cent, in 1921 and 73 per cent, in 1931. Neither 
tbe area under cultir.ation nor industrj' has kept 
pace with the increase in population. 

Tbe value of industrial development to India 
lies, in the present state of the country, ns much 
in increasing the income per head of the people 
as in providing a diversity of occupation to 
mitigate the horrors of famine, and, what is of 
Industry greater importance, in producing 

greater intellectual , vigour and 
stamina, a higher stondard of living and a greater 
mobility of capital, and to allow these to exert 
wholesome reactions on agriculture. Europeans 
dominating most of tho industries excepting the 
mill industry, these benefits are lost to India, for 
Indians have to play the subordinato role of 
labourers, meebanies and clerks, and therefore 
miss tho invigorating influcncos of tho power to 
direct and employ capital in profitable channels 
of production. 

Indian poverty, bnt inadequately , described 
above, will not disappear until agriciilturo improves 
and industries develop sullTeiontfy to refcaso land 
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from the enormous pressure of population it has. 
to sustain now. Until that time comes, the 
inertia of a vast population, physically and morally 
prostrate, will remain presenting formidable 
obstacles to the progress of education and to the 
spread of useful knowledge in regard to health,, 
sanitation and medicine. What is too often 
attributed to ignorance, fatalism or 
Helplessness conservatism of the people is really 
• ' the result of the sense of helpless- 

ness that has grown upon them from the elimina- 
tion of all that invigorates and enlivens life- 
from their environment. Far too many harbour 
diseases that enfeeble the frame. Food in sufficient 
quantity is not theirs. There are too many to 
diminish the fruits of their labours. They 
groan under a heavy load of debt. They havo 
not the wherewithal to meet adequately the 
numerous obligations to parents, brothers and 
sisters which their religion enjoins on them.. 
They are ignorant of the laws that have 
replaced their customs, and are too illiterate to 
understand them without the costly services of 
predatory lawyers. The sympathy of the nobility 
or the educated is unknown to them. To the 
rich landlord or zamindar, the amenities of town 
or city life are so attractive that rural 
environment is unthinkable. The educated classes 
have their vocations in towns and live in a 
world of their own, too far apart from that of 
rnral folk and little in sympathy with them. Add 
to these the swarms of pettj* officials, armed with 
powers of the limits of which the rural folk are 
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ignorant, and therefore tempted to levy exactions 
at every opportunity, xTe have a picture of the life 
of at least 100 millions in 'rural areas, and what 
•equipment have they to meet the new conditions ? 
"The aystematio repression of self is all that they 
know. It was all right in the old days when land 
■was abundant and yielded in profusion, and there 
was plenty to enjoy and plenty to give. Without 
that bit in the mouth, self would have started 
with headlong speed on a mad career of indulgence 
and luxury that would have ruined character and 
■stamina. It was wisdom to tether it to the Joint 
family and caste. The force of custom and of 
inherited aptitude sufficed to take it along the well* 
established routine of life. But now, the sanctions 
•of caste and religion are not operative and new 
forces are threatening tho individual from all .sides, 
and the old formula baa to bo replaced by one in 
which intellect and will are the important terms, 
•and that formula has yet to bo found and applied 
in the preparation for life of tho individual. 
Till then, the Indians will continue, as they have 
been for several decades, a prey to the forces that 
nro surrounding them, resigned to thoir fate. 
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Mistake to he Avoided — Settlers NecessaHly Adven- 
turers — From the 17th to 19th Century — A 
Very Poioerful Minority — Connections with 
England — Aloofness from the Country — A 
Superior Order — In Earlier Years — Changing 
Times — The Industrial Revolution and Conse- 
quent Changes — Change in Policy — Easif 
Vtc/ttns' of a Delusion — Nature of the Conflict 
— Se«se of Sxiperiority and Arrogant Ways — 
Bigh-handedness — A Shallow Excuse — Instances- 
of Racial Ari-ogauce — Indian and European 
Arrogance — Lord Curzon — The Real Remedy-^ 
Great Needs of the English — Death in Peace 
—Way to Real Peace — The Future, Assunng. 

I N considering the position of Europeans in 
India, the views of Indians are apt to be 
coloured hy the hitter memories of the doings of 
their predecessors in the 17th and 18th centuries,. 
In so far as they have a bearing on the course 
of Indian History they cannot be 
be*Avoid£^ ignored, bat there is a danger of 
judging their present attitude from 
their past. The march of events, . both in 
England and in India, has effected changes in 
their attitude and policy in India in most 
respects for the better. 
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Settlers abroad from any country, India not 
•excluded, have always been drawn from the more 
adventurous elements in society, from classes 
with more ambitions and with less restraint 
Settlers from their passions. Cast amidst 
Necessarily an alien population, the uglier 

Adveoturera elements of their character, repress- 

ed hy an exacting public opinion at home, come 
to the surface as soon as the scrutiny to which 
they were subject is withdrawn. 

Morality both public and private was at a 
low level in Elizabethan England. The puritanic 
rigour under Cromwell gave way to the abandon 
of the Xlestoration. and improvement did not 
commence until the reign of George IHi 
and no substantial advance was mado until 
the Victorian era. The progress is reflected 
in the improvement of the character of 
From the Britishers that came to India 

17th to tho to seek their fortunes, always at a 
ICth Century level than that of their social 

equals nt homo, but always better than that of 
their predecessors of a previous generation. In 
the earlier days of the East India Company, tho 
rnen were, for the most part, unscrupulous 
adventurers ^YllOso greed for wealth, already beyond 
reasonable bounds, was whetted by its abundance 
in tho country and tho caso with which it 
could ho obtained. Tho growing responsibility of 
ruling a largo empire lias ropressctl tho predatory 
instincts, and the presence of a larger number of 
European women lias helped to develop a social 
opinion In India itself among tho Europeans, which 
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has been wholesome in its effects on their character 
and bearing in the conntry. There have been, 
however, changes for the worse in other directions 
which it is the main purpose of this chapter to 
■deal with. 

Of . the 820 millions of Indians but 175 
thousands are Europeans, “a speck of foam 
A Very dark thunderous ocean 

Powerm Numericalls' insignidcant, they have 
Minority. been the most important factor in 
the development of modern India. As rulers of 
the country, as merchants, as industrialists, traders, 
planters and missionaries, they have exerted the 
profoundest induence on Indian life and character. 

And this effect has been produced, in spite of 
the fact that they do not make India their home. 
The Indian climate affects their constitution. It 
necessitates frequent leave home for recuperation, 
CoaneetioQ ofCeoer still to summer resorts which 

•with they have built to escape from the 

England heat of the plains. The children are 

usually saved from the baneful effects of residence 
in India by their education in their own country. 
Apprehending the deterioration on their constitution, 
a good many of them retire and return early to 
spend the closing years of their life in their 
own country. 

It is unfortunate that this should ho so, for 
it precludes foi- ever the possibility of ah 
identification of Earoi)eau and Indian interests. 
Most of them, therefore, have but little 
thought beyond the fartberonce of the immediate 
object of their stay in the country. The larger 
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interests, which affect the people as a whole, 
which have to do with their moral well-being and 
Aloofnees happiness — what Eulers, whose home 

same ns of the people, are 
compelled in time to bestow thought 
upon — find little place in their thoughts. Thej' 
can never feel one with the people among 'whom 
their lot is cast. A European comes and labours 
through years of misunderstanding to some 
degree of adjustment. He goes, another comes to his 
place, new to his surroundings, to repeat the same 
process. So generation after generation, each 
new, unfamiliar, puzzled, and distracted at first. 
There is thus no continuity of environment or 
experience. Could they stand the climate, they 
would have made fndia their home. For they live 
the life of princes in the country. They Jive in 
the best part of the town or city in commodious 
bungalows, situated In extensive and beautiful 
grounds. They havo an abundance of servants. 
They have horses to ride, they play golf, tennis 
and polo, and they go hunting big game in the 
forests. These amenities of life w’ould have boon 
beyond their wildest dreams, had they not elected 
to go to India but stayed in their own country. 
And the enjoyment of these, so far nhovo and 
beyond the standard of life of the Indians, 
cinpliasisos further their sense of Boparatenoss from 


Indians. 

It tends to foster the sense that tlioy arc 
a class apart, and along with the eonsciousness 
that they arc the ruling race, the HritiHljorB h'd. 
not the auporiority of class, ns of an aristocracy 
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claiming the position bj* right of conquest or 
\rhat is less haneful in its effects, of an 
aristocracy developed within the societj* itself by 
A Su nor acknowledged superiorities in char- 

Or^r acter, worth or wealth, but of a 

different order of beings. Accord- 
ingly, • no px'ecantion is omitted to resist or 
neutralise the effects of Indian environments, 
of the effects of climate on their constitution, 
and of the people and their ways on their 
character. Indians are not usually admitted to* 
their society. They have prejudice against 
consulting Indian doctors, however highb* qualified, 
and against admitting any. except the highly placed 
Indians, to their hotels. They have compartments 
in most railways, in which none bat their own 
race may travel. They have nsually their own 
caterers and their own schools. 

There used not to be the same isolation 
from Indians in the earlier years of British role. 
A good number of Britishers then were solitary 
individuals in the np-countrj’ towns and remote 
stations where they were employed. Distance- 
and difficulties of travel were such that but 
few had opportunities to meet ; nor had 
European women begun to come in large 
numbers to share in the exile. They were 
thus thrown on the company of Indians and 


had more leisure and opportunity to study their 
I Eatli appreciate their culture,, 

'years and the more highly educated fouod 

in the study of Sanskrit and its- 


literature' a fascinating pursuit for spare hours. 
S6 
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'There arose, therefore, a onltural sympathy which 
■went far to draw Indians and Enropeans 

together. The best typo of Enropean administra- 
tors belong to this period, and names like those 
of Sir William Jones, Wilson, Colebroolce, Tod 
and Munro are ' still remembered with gratitude, 
and help not a little to mitigate the growing 
racial reaction against Europeans as a class. In 
, 'the* famous temple of Thirupathi in South India 
idaily offerings are made in the name of 

'Munro. The extirpation of Thngs, the aboli- 
tion of infanticide and Sati were due to 
the . high-infndedncss and enthusiasm of men of 
this type. 

> .* But times changed. Facilities of travel 
between England and India, and within India 
itself, ‘increased rapidly. An administration fast 
developing in range, complo.xity and routine 
required a much larger number of Europeans, and 
the opportunities of exploitation 

attracted many more. European 
women came in large numbers. 

Suitable hill-stations were discovorcd and btiilfc 

up. Hotels, newspapers, clubs, and gymkhanas 

Bprang up in most of the places where there 
wore a dozen or more Europeans. 

By far the worst change, from tho stand- 
point of India and her people, is tho rapid 

industrialisation of England, and tho cnpitalistio 
cxploit.ition ■ that followed soon after in tho 
countries that passed under her rule. What 
England had sought till then M'er04 tho food 

materials and tho finished products of India. Wimt 
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•she I’eqnired later was not grain alone for food, 
but other raw materials for her 
manufactures. A predominantly agri- 
cultural country. India could be kept 
easily as the reservoir of one, and 
the market for the other.’ About 
the effect of this policy on the 
wealth of the connti*y enough has been wi’itten’ 
•elsewhere. What is necessary here is to show how . 
the change reacted on the attitude of the Europeans. . 
A trade in finished products, even under ‘a 
monopoly, affected directly only the trading 
•classes and but indirectly the others. The interest 
•of the European middlemen did not extend beyond 
at. But capitalistic exploitation widened and 
multiplied the interests, and brought them into 
•opposition at practically all points with those of 
Indians. The resources in land and labour, 
metals and minerals, of fields and forests 
hitherto orientated with reference to the simplicity 
■and slow pace of rur.al handicraft, but production 
had now to be organised to meet the inexorable 
Toquirements of the European capitalist and 
entrepreneur. The establishment by an oxternai 
agency of capitalistic enterprises amidst rural 
production was like hitching on a bullock cart 
to an express engine. 

A rule in the interests of the ruled became 
a rule in the interests of the rulers. Wliat had 
been no more than nn isolation of a people 'distinct 
in mco, oulturo and civilisation, was now an isolation 
•of self-interest, not distinct and divergent, but in^ 
•opposition. The shade of the exotic liad .perhaps 
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dwarfed the bushes below in its shade by cutting off 
Chang© in the sun from them. It now fastened 

I’olUy its haustoria on their roots. Business 

< had been an adjunct to Govern- 

ment, Government now became aln308t an adjunct 
to business. 

The change-over from Government to exploi- 
tation altered foe the worse the attitude of the 
Europeans. As rulers, what deficiencies they saw 
in standards of labour, production, marketing and 
business, if they saw them at all, drew their 
sympathy, but as exploiters, they excited their 
irritation, for they affected their business cither 

directly, or iadirectlj% Resort was had to- 

legislation where the deficiencies could be remedied 
by law, and. with each law passed in their 
interest, the sense of power over the people 
developed. 

Humau intellect is inclined to be pragmatic,. 
Kiid becomes inoreasmgb with growing preoccu- 
pation in solf-iutorest. Rapid industrialisa- 
tion and consequeat absorption in self-interest 
has had that effect in the West, and tliose 
. Wcstornoi’s settled abroad, primarily 
of >" the pursuit of gain, have not 
escaped it. They nurse the delusion 
that what was primarily in their own interest 
WHS in Iho interest of Indians as well. 

They did not i»au8e to reflect that society in 
the ‘West and India were constituted on divergent, 
if not conflicting, principles. ^Yh^le they them- 
#eJvA» bad on the lino of right. 

inleJlecl and will, IndiftDB bad advanced on' the 
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Dine of duty, understanding and emotion. They 
•failed to realise that the imposition of the former 
Sine' of pi-ogress on a society wedded to the 
ilatter, with the aid of the authority of a roling’ 

„ . _ race, results in maladjustments, and 

Nature of 

the Conflict tends to a prematnre supersession 
of an ancient culture, which has 
its roots deep in the centuries, and is “further- 
more reinforced by religious doctrine and economic 
■theorj’. A dead and washed-out civilisation 

•easily disintegrates and dis,aijpears leaving no 
'bitter memories of defeat and humiliation. But 
Indian civilisation was not dead. It was pros- 
trate. There was vitality <tin left, and when 
■jfc revived under dislocations and irritatfona 

insupportable, it would recall the injury inflicted 
■on it while it lay helpless. 

Growing irritation on one side, at tho 
Vei’sistence of low cODimunal standards and 
■growing resentment on the other, at forcing the 
pace to the ruin of ideals and interests, are not 
•conducive to harmonious relations. The widening 
•of the gulf may be traced in the writings of 
■successive genenations of Europeans on India. 
Earlier authors revealed no small sympathy and 
■understanding. Though convinced of the suporio- 
aity of their own civilisation and prepared to 
■ Seoseof substitute it for the one they saw, 
Superiority they disclosed no small degree 
of appreciation for a culture that 
, was not theirs. Their successors 

have no good word for the people, or 'for 
■their civilisation. They write of them with 
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undisguised contettipt. Britishers of earlier days* 
left the country' with" 'genuine affection for 
the land in wbieh they lived the best 

part of their lives, nnd had no small respect for 
some at least of her institutions. With the- 

advance in year<5, they shed earlier prejudices, nnd 
dn%;eloped , their understanding- The longer the- 
residence in the country in these days,, the- lower 
the people sink in their eyes- They take delight 
in . retailing stories of humiliation to which ,they 
subject Indians of the more respectable classes, and 
of the discomfiture and defeat of Indians, secured 
with the aid of their prestige, or of their 
influence with Government officers in schemes in- 
furtherance of their interests to which Indians- 
ftro opposed. The glorying in racial bumilintion is- 
carried to such lengths that stories are invented 
fts, for instance, tlie one that an Indian Prince 
declared that, on the withdrawal of Britain, nh 
virgin would he left in Bengal, The wide . 
popularity of these stories is an indication of the- 
ohanged mental attitude. Wanton humiliation of 
a subject people highly sensitive, ia the most 
criminal among the follies of rulers. ' 

The prestige nnd power of Europeans aggrn- 
\’ate8 their irritation. The European can get ft 
license for the possession of arms for tl»e asking- 
lie can cliiini trial by a jurj- of his own 
oountrynien for ofTences, for winch nn Indian, 
could not make a similar claim until a few yeai's- 
ago. On railwajs. at iiost and telegraph offices 
lie can get his needs attended to first,, no matter 
hmv manj- have come before him. IJe 'hiay insist 
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on post masters in remote towns opening their 
offices to suit his convenience. ’.The goods he has 
to* book will be -dealt with first at 
liandedQoss hooking offices. He can get the 
local magistrate or police officer 
to prohibit music at temples and festivals after 
10 in the night. 

In many of these cases, the preferential ' 
treatment is volunteered rather than demanded., 
which indeed makes matters worse. The Indian 
official knows that a word from 
the European he has to deni with 
to the higher anthorities, may 
make or mar him and be may be excused, if 
he goes out of bis way to help him to the 
annoyance or iocouvcnience of Indians. There are 
cases where a word from a bribe-taking butler 
or peon has secured promotious, or resulted in 
degradation of respectable Indian officers. 

These experiences from day to day tend to- 
swell his pride to inordinate dimensions, and 
irritation under these circumstances loads to- 
violent ontbursts ending in insults and assaults. 

The records against the Europeans in this 
respect are not pleasant reading. Nowspni>ers. 
often bring reports of happenings here and there 
of thoughtless incivilities offered and offences 
committed bj’ soldiers and civilians, who choose 
to make a provocative exhibition of their superiority 
ns belonging to the raling race, itany such 
occurrences, in the nature of the circnmstnnces, 
coaid not obtain publicity at nil. Instances of 
such arrogance happen to be p.irticDlnrly numerous 
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on the Railway trains. The Europeans, tmVelJing 
in the first or second class and looking upon 
those berths more or less as their monopoly, 
Instaacos generally took on an offensive 
of Racial attitude towards their Indian fellow 
travellers. Even men of high status 
nnd repute such as Justice Hanade and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale were not free from unpleasant 
experiences of European insolence. The treatment 
accorded to Indian labourers by Europeans in the 
plantation areas assumed a special importance, as 
is fairly well known, in the Nil Darpan case and 
what followed it. A poem holding up Nicholson 
O.S a hero for humiliating an Indian Maharaja 
was allowed in text-books. Racial arrogance of 
the European as belonging to a superior order 
could be seen in ite climax, perhaps in the agita> 
tion against the Ilbert Bill. .These and cases 
-similar to the Rangoon and O’Hara cases arc not 
forgotten. The oppearnuco of a ‘ Tommy or of 
one who resembles him, in the neighbourhood of 
a bazaar creates a scaro almost similar to that 
which the report of an Englishman's approach 
gave rise to in Indian vUIagcs as observed and 
recorded by Warren Hastings. 

For grave offeuces, tho punishment has been ‘ 
almost always hopelessly' inadequate. Tho lenience 
ahown by tho courts adds considerably to tho resent- 
ment of the people, when similar offences on the 
part of Indians against Europenna nro punished 
with extreme severity. It must - bo ' reinetnbered 
ilmt, far tho few that camo to tho kaairlo^fto ot 
the public, many nro not .brought to their, notice. 
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The victims are too poor or too' wiso to take 
to the notice of the authorities ‘ their complaints 
and get redress. Evidence would not he given 
easily against the European, and the offender has 
privileges of trial by a jurj' of his own countrj’- 
men, who are almost always inclined to return 
a verdict of not guilty. 

We are apt to consider that, after oil, 'many 
Indians themselves there arc who are gnilty of 
offences, similar to the ones which the Europeans 
are occasionally guilty of. That is true, hut the 
Indian offender is subject to the opinion of his 
society. If he does not suffer legally, bo does so 
Indian and morally, from the condemnation by 
European society of his offence, and from the 
Arrogance niarks of displeasure which his own 
countrymen can mauifest in various ways. The 
European belongs to a community altogether 
apart, and is wholly unaffected by the opinion 
of the Indians, indeed, may laugh at it. Every 
thoughtless act of the European involves tborcfoio 
a humiliation not of the individual alone, hut 
of the race as a whole. Nothing brings homo 
to the mind of the Indian so vividly his servitude 
as these offences on the part of the Europeans. 

It need scarcely bo said that the better 
class of Europeans successfully repress these 
tendencies, and, themselves eiercising better 
control, they have not been slow to perceive 
the consequences of these unseemly exhibitions 
of racial arrogance on tbo part of their country- 
men.. Ix>rd Ciirron was the first to take serious 
notice of a growing evil. Where magistrates lia\e 
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been too lenient in .their punishments of 

_ , ^ offenders from their community, tbo 

Lord Curzon . . , 

cases have been taken to the- 

High Court for revision and enhancement of 
sentences. Gases of insolent behaviour in railway 
trains ^ towards Indians are, wherever possible, 
taken serious notice of* There has tlierefore 
been a steady improvement, but n few cases still 
occur which suffice to exacerbate Indian feelings,, 
now more easily roused bj* the growing nationalism. 

The prevention of the evil is not in 
deterreht punishments, but In removing tbe 
privileges in law and administration which the 
European, enjoys at present. It is not impossihlc^ 
under the safeguards, to put them 
Remedy 00 the same level with Indians. 

Once the immunities and privileges 
nio taken away, the class, now responsible for 
the kind of offences cited, would develop stifTi- 
oient restraint.*? to avoid brutal e.vbibitions of 
their temper at helpless and inoffensivo Iiulians. 

• What is oven more important is that tlio more 
educated among them should use the abundant 
opportunities they have of developing (heir 
sMiipathy with the people nnd their appreciation of 
their culture and civilisation. No people* have a 
Great Krrd right to rule over another who have- 
. of til© no sympathy with them, A rule 
Kngliali 

on narrow understanding has 
no tnonil sanctions behind it. The EngJisb of all 
people on earth, with the burden of iv far.lhing 
empire on them, shonld cultivate understanding 
and sympathy most. ' 
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Hospitals dispensing Western medicine, schools 
and colleges established to supersede Indian 
culture, and a multiplicity of Departments, 
routine-ridden and mechnnicnl. do not sufTice. 

Nor does the peace and order established, 
by them, made so much of on every 
occasion as the gift of England to India, help to- 

„ , drair the people to them. There 

The Death , .1 • 1 

it\ Peace Biay be dcatli m peace ns much as- 

peace in death. There has been 
much more real pence in India than in any 
other country in the world. Her • whole 

civilisation has been developed to give to 
man not the mere peace of mind but the* 

more enduring peace of the soul. Nor 
were Indian wars the prolonged sustained 

struggle of a people against another, occasioning 
wido-spread devastations and prolonged sufTcringi 
to the people such ns the Handred Years’ War 
and the Thirty Years’ War. and others of 
Europe wore. A single battle between contending 
armies decided the issue, and the people, seldom 
disturl)cd from their occnpntions, continued to 
pursue their avocations ns though nothing had 
happened. To the Englishman belongs the eternal 
credit of bringing India under one rule, and of 
preventing even these. He has established 
too a uniform code of law and a high 

standard of administration. He has provided 
for \-nrions services, but Indians are rot 
happj*. for they have not had the mental 
pence wbicb is Ijom of onderstanding and 
sympathy. 
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Peace can come to India if the Englishman 
■shed his pride, and cease to delude himself with, 
the catchwords of Imperialistic policy, and .set 
^bout to cultivate hia understanding and sympathy. 
He may believe in the virtues, even in the 
•superiority, of his civilisation, but he should 
understand, more than he does now, the culture 
of the people which, wittingly or unwittingly, his 
has been the agency to supersede. 
Andrews. Sister Nivedita. Havell and 
many others are names sacred to 
Indians, because they hod sympathy with the lot 
of her millions and undei*stood their ways. Bu 
these are csceptions. Most Europeans live ® 
apavt imd altogother romot* from tbo life of 
Indinns.with very little liealtliy contact anywhere 
with the people. It is not impossihle for the 
nVerago European to change liis nttitnile and 
nlootness, ills contempt and irritation, and noamro 
a linowledgo and understanding of tlio^ simple fo ' 
around liira, and try to irradiate tlicir dark and 
desolate lives witli a little of his sympathy. If 
heidoes so, lie will find liis life in Tmlia, now so 
mucli swinging perpetunlly between work an 
rocrontion, enriched by the esteem and nirection 
of tlie people. • 

It may he tliat nritisll nulo is drawing to 
a close. Even wlien it has censed, tlio nritislier 
will liave a useful part to play. Ills standarils 
of i-mcieney. sense of duty, liis devotion to worK 
and Ills discipline woilld he of tlie liigliest vali o 
in effecting tlie many coinpliented iidjilstnient 
India has tn make to keep piK-e witll tlie mure 
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of times. Whatever the manifestations of racial 
feeling in the present day, they are the result 

^ _ of an abnormal and truncated ' 

The Future, ... , i. t j- 

Assuring hfe. At heart the Indian _ can 

have no ’ prejndice, for . his- 
^vhole civilisation is based on the principle of a 
reconciliation of races, and he will cease to 
entertain the bitter feelings that now dominalc- 
hini, as soon as the Englishman Jays aside his 
pride and gives him a helping hand to enable 
him to rise to the full stature of his manhoocL 
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Jl. ^hiofity in Harmony — Policy of Christian 
Organisations — Need for Adaptations — 

• . ' Vcniacularisation — -In Atinosphere-^Seetaria’ 

nisni — Incompatibility of Doctrine — Conception 
of Godhead — The European Christian Hission- 
ary — Missions in Business — Missionary Educa- 
tion — Christian Spirit Uiisuited to India — 
Iteal Causes of Chnstian Discontent — Foreign 
DirecHon-^Credit Due to Missions— Nationalism. 
'T'HE six miilioDs of Indian Cbrlstians • Lavo 
^ not so far materially added to tbo diffionlties 
of political progress in India. A minor com* 
munity, likely to sufTcr without duo safeguards 
in a constitution of Government on 'Western 
A Mine 't lines, they have novortholcss, for 
iallarraony tlio most part, put tlicmBcIvos in 
lino with tho ndvanced pohUcal 
thought of tho country. And their religion, in 
all its essential features, is so much in harmony 
with the true spirit of Hinduism that there are 
no apprehensions, on the part of tho followers 
of tho latter religion, of any discordant note in 
tljc Indian symphony that is to he. 

TJiern need not have been, therefore, a 
chapter on tho subject but for tho fact that, in 
the policy and the metliod which have hern 
mloptod in the spread of tho religion, may he 
Iraeed more clearly and in greaU'r iletniJ, some 
of the Bcriotis defects of IJritihh «dmini«tralion 
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, which have' been dealt with ' in the previous 
‘^•chapters, and which are responsible', for ’the 
-■^nnhealtby dlements in Indian nnrest ‘ 'tb*day. 
<3hnstian' organisations in India are not a part 
■of the Government nor an agency of it, receive 
Policy of °° Bobsidy from it and are not 

Christiaa . influenced by it in their policy. 

Oiganisaiions , They are concerned with the spiri- 
tual welfare of the people, and yet, their policies 
and methods betray the same inability to adapt 
to Indian conditions, the same ignorance of Indian 
psychology, the same mistrust of Indian, self- 
direction, and the same passion for rigid 
■organisation. 

Hence arises 'the very strange circumstance, the 
significance of ■which is not as fully understood as 
it ought to be, that Indian Christianity is Western 
Christianity. That it should be so is perhaps ‘the 
■severest condemnation of the propagandists of the 
Gospel. For, but little reflection is needed 
to realise that Religion can and ought to’ 

express itself only in ritual, ceremonial and 
thought forms, distinctive but in harmony •with 
the genius and spirit of the people, and that 
any discordance is a serious danger to religions 
sincerity and religious emotion. In the course of 
its spread over Europe, a wise syncretism helped 
‘Christianity to incorporate symbols and doctrines 
without which it may not have made such 
N df headway there as it did. Alexau- ‘ 

Adaptations drian, Grecian, and Roman schools 

of thought had each its contribu- 
tions to make, and in the magnificence of 
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cei'cmonial worship and the splondoiir of . the 
cathedrals of . the Homan Catholics, one but sees 
reflected the same features, associated with the 
courts of the medieval kings of Europe. These 
lessons from History were lost on the mission- 
aries with the solitary exception of the Jesuit 
Jtobert de Nobilibus who saw the potency of 
adaptation, but went too far in basing bis 

scheme of conversion on fraud. It is 

unnecessary to recount here the astounding 

details of his deceptive methods, but one 
must record to his credit his perception that 
the alignment of Christianity on familiar lines of 
thought would give it a momentum that would 
curry all before it. He based bis work on 

fraud and failed. But others did not. perceive 
the need of adaptation and pursued methods 
best suited perhaps to their own country, 
but wholly inapplicable to India. 

Their translations of the Bible into the 
vernacular used inappropriate words and expressions 
which, in the contexts they were used, often 
excited derision. The word * bread ’, for example, in 
the sentence in the Lord's prayer, “Give iis this 
1 Verna daily bread ’’ was translated 

cularieation into a word, which Bignifiod a 
special nrticlo of food, prepared 
for feasts and festivals, and not ordinarily an item 
of the daily menu, somothing that children may 
ask for outside of special occasions. The Hindu 
never dreams of asking God for this daily food. 
The request for a Juxnt*}* article appears to him ■ 
very similar to the request of a child tor 
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sweets,' and he cannot understand how' it could 
, possibly bo, made to God by a grown ap man or 
woman. -The true significance of it, that even 
the daily necessaries of life are- or ought to he 
considered . as a -gift from God, does not dawn on 
him, much less in the minds of boys and girls. 
Similar faults in words and expressions may be 
fonnd bj’ the dozen in vernacular Bibles, and 
they render it very difficult to attune the mind 
of . Indian students to the serious nature of 
the study. 

' The hymns used in Indian churches again are 
Western in conception, and set to music which is 
Western, and which, without long practice, Indians 
do not appreciate. Their emotional appeals are, 
therefore, lost on •, them. The 
Atmosphere architecture of the churches is, 
similarly Western, and does not 
blend with their Eastern surroundings, and, inside 
them, the furnishings too are Western. The 
worshippers kneel before God, and not prostAte 
as in the East. Bread and wine, of 
all things wine, .are consecrated and distributed 
instaid of snbstitutes more appropriate in India. 
Congregational worship has its uses, but is not 
congenial to Indian temperament. It is neverthe- 
‘less imposed on Indian Christians. Sermons have 
no analogy in Indian worship. Their appeals to 
the intellect disturb the intimacy of communion . 
which the Indian seeks. Yet. these exhortations 
are sandwiched between the services. 

There are over a hundred and fifty Christian 
denominations,' each holding fast to its tenets. 

27 
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Thej' have not; yefc felt tbo necessity of pooling their 
resources . in men and money, although it • is so 
■obvious to the outsider that by so doing ihey could 
not only utilise both to the., best advantage, 
„ but could give greater unity .nnd 

cohesion to Indian Christians, .so 
necessary to a minority community. ' To Indian 
Chx-istiana, more than to their European ministers, 
the incongruity has become obvious of a Religion 
proclaiming the brotherhood of man, and yet, of 
its sects refusing to each other the privilege of 
taldng part in the holy communion. They have 
themselves seen offerings to Gods in Hindu temples 
distributed, irrespective of caste and community. 
They themselves, before conversion, had shaved 
in the general distribution, and they chafe 
.‘against a rnc.^niogless dtstinction, so contradictory 
to Christian teaching. Of the effect on the 
Hindus, little need be said about this foolish 
punctilio. 

C- The doctrines of original sin and vicarious 
punishment are wholly incompatiblo with Indian 
religious temperament. They cannot comprehend 
that a merciful God, above all a God of righte* 
ousnoss, should punish descendants for the guilt 
of ancestors. Their own doctrine of Anrinu is a 
laoompsti conception more logical, anil very 
biUty of much more just to God and to 
Doctrine the Individual ; nor arc the wholly 
disproportionate rewards and punishments easily 
reconciled with an All-merciful God in the 
Jlindit mind. The belief tliat tho aetioiis of a 
single life, if virtuous, will bo ron-ardotl with on 
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■eternity of joy, and if sinful, with punishment 
•equally everlasting, is oitposed even to the 
■canons of mundane law, and is wholly against 
’what ought to be the attributes of a Heavenly 
Father. And yet, nothiug has been done to 
■elevate the docti'ine of atonement to a higher 
•and juster conception. 

The majesty, power, magnificence and trans- 
cendence ‘ of God, so much stressed in Western 
■Christianifc}', are not the attributes which the 
Indian would hke to dwell upon. His civilisa- 
tion and cultui-e are based on the pidnciple of 
social harmony and on the perception of unity 
beneath diversity. The immanence of God and 
His love are the attributes on wbicli he has 
. dwelt in the past, and on which 
ofGo<^^ he would like to dwell still. The' 
transcendence of God and His 
fatherhood have been among the inilueDces at 
work in the West in making man there nurse * 
the belief that he is the God of creation, and 
that all things in creation are made for his 
■special benefit, and, wbat is worse, in making 
him oblivious of the unity of all sentient life. 
The attitude so developed has been prolific of 
.evil in the West, and it would work much 
greater disaster in India of many castes, creeds 
and races, and would prove subversive of the deep 
humanity of Indian culture. The Brahmin reserved 
for his place of origin the head of Brahma, but 
permitted the other castes also to originate from 
Brahma, though from other parts of this body.' 
The soi-disant elect of God would have reserved 
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the creator exclusivelj' to, ttiem'^olvcs, and tmceJ 
the origin of the rest to the God ofDcatii. Perdition 
to unbelievers is a most dangerous doctrine io 
India. Fortunately, Indian Christians are above 
it. not on account of, but in spite of their 
religion. 

So much for Christianity. Coming to the 
missionai’s himself, bis mode and standard of life 
are not what Indians would look for in a religious- 
priest, much less what Christ would have expected 
of him. Renunciation is the idea of the Indian 
Sotiyasi, and he would not dream of providing 
himself witli worldly goods. Of silver and gold 
he will have none. That is a high ideal, but it 
!<• there, and the missionar.x wh6 has ordlnai'ily 
a much higher standard of life than the Indians 
around him. tliough much lower than that of 
other Europeans in other walks of 

European lift*- eowos in tor a Jot of oritieism 

airistian nnd ridlculo, much ot it undeserved. 

* Imt pertinent when the inlluenee 

of his touching is to Ik* nicasmed. Tlie 
difference in habits, dross and standard makes 
for ii-ol.Ttion and detachment, and these, heing of 
the same kind us tlml of his race in other 
\/.alkh of life, creutes the misconception that he 
ii not oiiij ill race hut in attitude, mteresl and 
policj as well, one with them. In the It no 
fipirit of Christ’s teaching, if he could hut tii!c«*^ 
no thought of the iiioirow. and uould approach 
Indians on their plane of life and thought, an 
elaindant fiarvest would tewuid his lahotirn. 

Could he hut do It. alJ tlio rOhllj and el.'ibomti’ 
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organisations Iniilt np, tlie vontines of reports, 
inspections, cliecks and conntercbecks, now 
taking so muck of bis time, would not have been 
necessai-j-, and be could Imre concentrated more 
fun5’ and freely on l>is mission. Wbat is far more 
important, tbe Indian pi-iests working under liim 
would have been altmcted to the calling, more for 
tbe opportunity of service than for their pay. The 
■sacrifice difficult, but not imi>ossibk*. There 

have been mis«ionaries long past, who have made 
sacrifices very much greater, and f.icod trials and 
tribulations sucli ns tbe missionaries of modern times, 
even in tbe most unsettled and b.irb.arous country, 
have seldom to undergo. 

\ few missionary oigaiiisations are so costly 
that they cnnnot lie supported by foreign subscrip- 
tions alone. Tbej have accordingly resorted to the , 
liigbly questionable procedure of entering the 
industrial field, and of so adding to their slender 
resources. Highl\ profitable concerns have been 
built np in wliich many hundreds of 
Chijstiaiis find emplojment. Tbe 
certaint5 of profitable employment 
tinder tbe missionaries has proved too strong an 
attraction to poverty-stricken and caste-oppressed 
Indians, who have entered tbe Christian fold with 
no thought of Christ. From the standpoint of 
the industrial development of tbe country, tbe 
services done by industrial missions have been of 
the highest value and* have conferred no small 
benefit in tbe parts of the country where they 
have carried on their work. Seveiivl thousands 
have been reclaimed from dirt, disease and 



.stni'vation to clean and respectable lives, and 
sevevnl Indians have copied tlieir enterpri&c-s and 
attained to considerable wealth. It is bard to- 
criticise these ventures. It must be said, howe\eu 
that the motive ot conversion Las been 'vitiated, 
and a great deal or religions insincerity has been 
rendered possible. 

In the field of edneation, the missionaries bare 
plaj'ed even a more c“onspicuons part. Tiieir 
schools and colleges Imie been very popnlatv 
and some of them have attained to a levc 
of efficiency which Government Institutions have 
failed to reach. While the education has been of 
verj high quality, the effect, that was hopcc 
would follow, has not been realised. The teaching, 
of the Bible has had little effect on the studcn^&^ 
though the personality of some of the staffs has 
oxevtised no small tnlluence on them. Tti 

enrl.i days, the misionarios had hoped 
Sis that tbo Bible «o.l ^'ertern' science 
ami literatme .vonid nndei-niine me 
whole suiier&tructoro of Hindu snpei'etition. tThtJ 
forgot, or tailed to perceive, that religious teehng 
fiittuscd in evei.v fibre ot Hie Hindu, and that 
there was religious feeling in nil his actions.^ i i e 
lessons ot an liour's diimtion each da^ , disimssed a,s 
uniiiiportapt heoause thef uere not reiimreit toi 
tlic e,v«.nination, tailed nltogether to inoduoo the 
desired result. It ratlinr provided niaterinl tor 
slinlloM criticism ot tile Hililc, to m 
criticism as shallow nindc hy the nuss.ona.ies 
of Hindu religious luioks.^ 'The ■"■I'/f"™'’;'. 
the students In Hil.le clnsse. is notorious, J he,! 
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put up with the ineonvenience for the sahe of 
the lower fees, arid often, of effective teaching 
in other subjects. The most serious defect of 
these Christian institutions is the absence of 
Christian atmosphere. A few Christian teachers 
and a European missionary in charge, prayers in 
which Christian students alone take part, and an 
hour of Bible teaching do not suffice to create 
the atmosphere in institutions in which the 
majority of the students are drawn from other 
religions. 

Nor have the missionaries realised the deeper 
and more urgent needs of modern India. What 
India needs now is the energy and resources to 
reach the full height of her moral stature. 
Christianity has been useful perhaps in the West 
m, , ,, to release manhood there from the, 

Spirit burden of superstition, but. m 

*0 India, it seeks to substitute one 
set of superstitions for another. 
The doctrines of salvation onlj' for the 
Christian, of original sin and vicarious punish- 

ment are to the Indian mind superstitions. 
J’urthermore, what the Hindu wants is the 

energy to action. There has been insistence 
enough and more on the life of the spirit and 
of charity in Hinduism itself, and hi^ cultivation 
of these has been carried to, "a point where bis 
will to action has become weak. As early as the 
battle of Kuriikshetra, we find Krishna hammer- 
ing out a course of action from Hindo 

philosophical doctrines ' which foster inaction. 
Indeed, ' one is tempted from .• this standpoint to 
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■doubt whether Christianity is suited to India at 
all. As a corrective to excess of' animality, to 
narrowness of understanding and absorption in 
materialism, Christianity has been of great 
service to the West. Here, in India, the problem 
is just the reverse, to ronse people from inaction 
to action. Not to moderate exuberance of 
energies, but to rouse them. 

Indeed, one is not sure whether it will not 
help to perpetuate political subjection. , Christia- 
nity has been, for a great part of its history, 
the religion of the underdog in the West, and 
Indians, who are still fn that position, may rest 
■content with the solace it offei-s. That it has not 
been sought by large numbers is because, of that * 
kind of solace there is enough in popular Hinduism 
itself. A pacifically inclined people nurtured in 
X)hilosophical quietiam have to ho galvanised into 
action. Thoi'e is littio in Christianity to energise 
hut much to pacify and reconcile. There is too 
much, far too much, of tlio latter cxeollonces 
in Hinduism. 

One may reasonably question utter this 
analysis why there are Indian Christians rebelling 
against the control and direction of .the mission- 
aries. They phould. according to the view of 
Christianity, given above, patiently suhmit to it 
no .1 C.U.C,’ nrotTOt. It it, not n 

of ChrUilan dlfilcult question to answer. In the 
•Dkconwnt place, tlio question limy be 

addressed with regard to Hindus themselves, why, in 
spite of 11)0 iloejJjty, subroissivenebs and imlienre, 
fostered by their rcUgion, nritisU Rule is no longer 
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■tolerated. The numerous imtants, which nro 

•operative in their case, affect the Christians /also. 
Add to these the vexations of an organisation 
■created by the missionaries in a sphere in which 
Indian culture has allowed the greatest freedom. 
Belonging for the most part to lower castes, they bad 
-a simple religion ; they knew neither creeds nor the 
niceties of sectarian distinctions. As Christians, 
they have to observe forms and formulae, narrow 
in conception, which, as shown earlier in the 
•chapter, aro in continuous disharmony with 
inherited aptitudes and cultural leanings. Their 
release from the domination of caste, their wider 
4?ducation, the disruption of Joint-family among 
■ them, and their imitation of ITcstom institutions 
have made for the spread of greater individualism, 
and, therefore, made tho domination of the 
niisBionary less welcome. They have not boon 
slow' to perceive tho racial barrier to mlvanco- 
ment in tho religious field, and they are nnahlc 
to reconcile it with the doctrines they have been 
taught. They have hungered for the union of tho 
Indian chnrchos, but the onion has not yet been 
•effected. Thc> have been released from tho 
tyranny of caste, only to find themselves face to 
face with the tyranny of the sonl. 

It may seem ungrateful on tho part of Indian 
Christians. So ranch has lieen done for them. 
They are living cleaner and hcaUhicr lives. 
Edocation is theirs, opportunity is theirs. But, 
none can train people- to habits of independence 
and deny it when the demand is made, foster in 
them ideas of self-respect and then treat them 
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tbe Y. M. C. A., macb of the criticism ninde 
above does not apply. The> have shown nmch 
greater liberality of spirit, and ha\e onga'icd 
themselves in work which is rrofes<!pdly outside 
the sphere of religious propaganda, bat which is 
vital to the welfai’e of India. They have gone 
on the principle that true service, no matter in 
wliich sphere — religions, social or economic — is 
service in the spirit of Christ. 

These arc to the lasting credit of the 
missionary. The account given above, therefore, is 
in no spirit of inapprecintive criticism. Its m.iin 
object has been to show more clcarJj. and in a 
small section, details of British policy which are 
lost to view when the sphere of European activity 
is seen as a whole. An examination of it will 
convince the reader that the demand for self- 
direction on the part of Indian Cllri^liltln. !■» of 
a piece with the wider demand for self*direction 
on the part of Indian people as a whole. 

It was to be expected that, in their present 
mood. Indian CJiristinn*; would enter fiill> into 
the spirit of Indian nationalism. In the limited 
sphere of their o«n relicioii. they have felt the 

. moral panihsi-. following n close 

. ationalUm evaeting domination by the 

missionary, and the> ran enter lielter than the 
rest of Indians into the spirit of a movement 
which .aims at presenting n similar calamitr 
threatening the people as n whole, of whom 
they are a part. 
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A Complece Problem — Systematic Misrepresentation 
of Islam — Charge of Intolerance Ill-founded — 
Islamic Tolemnce in India — Later Groieth 
of IniQleranee~Ytationalism Overcome h)j 
Scholasticism — Recent Movements — Attitude of 
Indian Muslims — Mutual Studies to be 

Encouraged-— Hindu-Mttslim Psychology — '^he 

' Ooonda ' — The Real Remedy-Want of Adjust- 
ment — Sense of Brotherhood— Outlook 
Narroto and Out of Date — Co)nmnnal Fears 
and Exclnsiveness — Progress of the Cominnnity 
— Reason for Unfair Demands— Limits to 
Pan-Islaniism — Present Deplorable Attitude- 
Reaction Provoked — Innate Strength of Indian 
Muslims — The Wag of Danger — 2'he Future. 

I F ' the five millions of Indian Christians present 
* no (lifhctilt problems of adjustment in Indian 
political progress, the presence of seventy-seven 
millions of the followers of Islam makes it one 
of . the very greatest complexity. There is no 
A Co le. antagonism between the essentials of 
PfoWem* Ilindnism and of Christianity. Wlmt 
• is vital to one is no Jess vital to 

the other, and both will fit into a common culture. 
Clnit,tlai»itj is no more than a religion. It has, in 
the past, adjusted and it can now adjust itself to 
any culture or civilisntion. Islam is not merely a 
religion, it is Ji cuUiire nuil a civilisation as well. 
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Its followers are jealoas of its identity more 
perhaps in India than in any other countrj. 

The difficulties of the problems, raised by the 
presence of fiTuhnuimadans in India, cannot be- 
understood projierly without more knowledge of the 
religion than there is at present. Jluhammadanism 
has suffered more than anj other religion from 
continuous and sjstematic misrepresentation. A 
great many of the truths relating to it now lie 
g ^ obscured to the Hindus, and to the less 

'wLep^ent- educated classes of Muhammadans 
*lal” themselves. The misrepresentations 

are a heritage from the dnjs of 
the Cmsades. Wbat was at first in the interests 
of Christian bigotry has been continued in tlie 
interests of Western aggrandisement. The presence * 
of a Muhammadan power in Knrope, and that in 
n position of great stndegical impoitance, has 
been hateful to Christian Ibirope. and Turkey 
survived onlj because the pond's could not iigjcc 
to a division among thcinsche'. It has. however! not 
prevented the West from reducing her political' 
importance oil e>er> conceivable pretext and helping 
Cfroece. a Christian power, more likelv to bo friendl)- 
to their interest, to secure the predominance- 
in the Levant. Stones of Islamic intolerance and 
massacre of Christians have been scduIoiNi> spre.id 
to justifv Christian Kiirope in the dismember- 
ment of Turkey. For nil the Turkish valour and 
heroism displnved during the Crimean War, 
(»Iad-tone could still speak of the tin‘-pcaknhle 
Turk, and Llovd George am! rx)rd Curron 
continued the tradition. 
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The charge of intoleraDce against Muham- 
madans could be disproved bs' reference to 
history. It could indeed be shown that at no 
•time was intolerance among them so great as 
Charge of among the* Christians of medieval 
Intolerance Europe. In the loth century, 

in founded Spanish Jews took refuge in Turkey. 

’The Calvinists of Hungary, Transylvania and ’the 
Unitarians’ ' of tho latter country escaped into 
‘Turkey from the persecutions of the House of 
Hapshurg. The Old Believers, a sect of Chris- 
tians in Russia, were driven by the Russian 
State Church in 1730 to seek refuge in Turkey, 
In India, during the earlier years of Muslim 
rule, there was no small latitude shown to Hinduism. 
The endowments of Hindu kings to Hindu temples 
weio respected, nod ospenditure of State funds, 
incurred in connection with temple festivals, was 
Islamic continued, and that healthy tradition • 
Toleraaco is maintained today in some of the 

ID India States under Muhammadan rule. 

The Christian Govornmeot now finds it subversive 
of, their religion to continue cjcpendituro of State 
funds' in connection \>ith lostivnJs at Hindu 
temiiles. Hindu temples were sxiared even inside 
Muhammadan fortifications and one may be scon 
even tod.iy surviving in what was Tippu’s fort at 
Bangalore. Friendly correspondonen between him 
and tho head of tho Sringery Mutt has been 
re»>'ntly discovered. 

‘ Hispute ye not, kavo in the kindliest 
sort, with the pcoplo of the Book,' ‘ Let 
there he no compulsion in Religion ' — are 
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among the sayings of the Prophet hirasolf, 
and t there is ample historical , evidence that, 
in the earlier centaries of Islamic spread, 
these sentiments of the Prophet vrere respected. 
It is in the later period that intolerance grev,'. 
The contact ^vith other races and cultures, their 
half-hearted allegiance to Islamic rule, and their 
■ Xater often suspected disloyalty were; 

• 'Growth of along with the exchange of the 
I simplicity and austerity of life of 

the early Muhammadaos for the luxury and high 
life which accession to enormous wealth rendered 
possible, among the factors which stiffened the 
dogmatism of Islamic theology. It is not 

difficult to realise that, with the influx into the 
Islamic fold of various races and tjpes of 
cultures, there was increasing necessity to 

emphasize the letter rather than the spirit of 
• Islam. As between Arabian tribes, then* was 
•homogeneity of race. thought, feeling’ and 

culture, and they had but to acco])! a common 
religion for their mutual hostility to cense. * In 
the triumphant march of Islam — East, 
and North — tribal jealousies were > forgotten, 

and unity of the highest degree u-as develaped ' 
by the comradeship in arms under a common 
religious impulse. The same unity could not be 
infused into the vast numbers th.at accepted the 
now faith, and it is but natural that increasing 
emphasis should -bo placed on the letter rather 
than the spirit of Islam. • 

The course of events was unfortunate for 
Isl.im. It made for the gradual victory of Islamic 
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HcliolaHticism over tho niitjonallstn of llic firpt 
few ccnturfes of tho ffer/ira. Tfio oarli'er period 
]m<l been tho '/lovvrrm^ tirno of ffiJamic ^'cnius. 
JlationflJwm - slicltcri'd nnd mirsod the 

Overcome by culture of , Miirope, discarded nnd 

ScImJasticura forfjotton by her. It had passed 
on to Euroi>o onriehed «nd ftiijjmentcd, the 
sciences and arts of the Hindus. With the elmfuje, 
the spirit of scientific research and the pa8s|on, 
for arts for which Islam had been famous, 

and of which its literature nnd its architectui'e 
are still eloquent testimony,' suffered a 

decay from which it has yet 'to revive. The 

victorj of scholasticism over rationalism took 
place at a time when in European Cliviatinaity 
tho tables bad been turned against Scholasticism. 
While Europe made up. for lost time and made 
rapid headway, for Islam the engines were reversed. 

A. prolonged period of decay and degeneration 
followed , country after country passed from the 
rule,' of Islam to that of the West. Even in 
what little was left, the domination of the West 
was increasinpl.V felt. The systematic misrepi-e- 
Bentation'of Islam and the increasing dominatio'n-of 
•the West brought about a reaction about the middle 
oE*tlie tOtb" century. Various sects were founded; 
the Wahohis. the DerimsJics. tJie Jl/o7/f7is, and tlie 
•' ^ Bakain, more or less committed to 

=*, ‘•■e spirit o( cnrlr 

• . Islam. The movement of Pan-Ielam 

originated to maintain *. Muslim ' solidarity and 
brotherhood, under the exigencies of__ political 
aubjection and domination by Christian powers. 
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The Revolution of 1908 in TurJre}’ overthrew 
Saltan Ahdal Hamid and succeeded in establish* 
ing the semblance of a representative Government- 
European diplomacj- tried to thwart movements 
of reform, and for a long time progress was 
hindered, until at last, in Mustapha Kemal, a man 
was found too strong to be deterred from the 
pursuit of a sj'stematic policy of national 
consolidation and national regeneration. But the 
Turks are set very far from being a rallying 
point for Islamic revival. Egypt is yet to win 
her independence, and other Muslim countries are 
still farther behind in regard to soveroigntj. 

' Islam and its history has to be studied in 
much greater detail, than it has been possible to 
Attitude indicate above, to understand the- 

of Indlaa psychological attitude of Indian 
MuBiims Muslims. The momorios of past 

glory, and the hopes of a future as glorious surge 
in their bosoms. Their thoughts are set so 
much on the future that they are oblivious of the 
present, and if it enters their thoughts at all. 
they want it transformed to lit into the picture- 
of the future they envisage. They would rather 
stretch the arm of brotherhood to their 
co-roligionists acros.s the seas and the ■ borders in 
the north than to their fellow ■' subjects in 
India. Indeed, one is not sure that, in the case 
of some at Ic.nst of the Muhammadans, Pan-Islatnie 
sentiment is not proving too strong for local 
patriotism. That Hindus are not in full sympathy 
with their dreams of tlie future is a can*e 
for grievance. 
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It is unfortunate that in Indi'iin Universities 
there is no oncoiir/vgomont [or the study of Islamic 
and Hindu cultures, each by tho followers of the 
■other. Hindu and Muhammadan Princes should 
Mutual come forward with liberal endow- 
Studies mentu to enable students to study 
Encouraged civilisations Of India. For 

mutual respect and understanding 
between the two cultures, there should bo in the 
•country a largo number of educated men, well 
versed in both, whose research and writings would 
go a great way to dispel the ignorance that is now 
so serious an obstacle to concord and harmony. 
"With the Hindus, the memory is still green of 


the travail and tribulations the country had to 
undergo during Muhammadan invasions. It is 
forgotten that the rules of warfare of the 16tb and 
17th centuries, in the countries where the invaders 
came from, were barbarous in the 


HindU'Mualim 

Psychology 


extreme, and, when combined with 
the narrow spirit of later Islam, led 


them to cruelties and barbarities to which they 


are not likely to descend in those more modern 
days. Tho Muhammadans, on their side, cannot 
forget that, not very long ago, Hindus were their 
subjects. The sense of superiority has not been 
worn ofT by their common subjection to the British. 
The conviction lingers still that, should any 
oec.'ision still az'iss for a trial of strength, they 


may yet, prove their superiority in arms. 

And there is much to foster that senso. The 
Hindus, mote peacefully inclined, are not roused 
to action in situations in which Muhammadans 
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of the lower classes to bnlly simple 
'Goonda* vilfagors. If aoy altercation ensues. 

all the iluhaiiimadans on tho spot 
make common cause and threaten violence, no 
matter how unjust the cause they espouse. 

These grievances of the Hindus c-aii dis- 

appear only if they arc capable of union in 
the same degree, or at least will stand no 

longer any bullying. Mo Government, however 
Tigilant and powerful, can prevent those excesses. 
The Real JVgainst which the checks must 
Remedy aviso within Hindu society itself. 

In any c.isc. they are not any 

indication of serious moral aberration in the 
Mnhammadan commimlt> Tbcj show only that 
■tho monil balance between the two (‘ommunltics 
needs adjustment. Those who are guilty of 

reprehensible conduct are among tho lower orders, 
excitable, and at times, fanatic. They arc, most 
•of them, oconomic.aIly in a b.vd way. The mild 
and pe.acoablo Tlindn. inclined to give w.ay rather 
than assort, tempts them to Imlly and exploit. 

Tlie Hindus are no longer insensible to their 
failings which are primarily the cause for these 
excesses, and Latterly, they have not let the lower 
classes of the Muhammadan t“ommunity to hav** 
their own way. There h.ave l)een 
Adiw*tJr^t repris.als which have ended in 
riotB, nnd there will continue to 
I>e riots until the UiMnce l>etTreen Die iva 
•communities is better adjostcil. 
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These oceaBional Rquabbles nnO quarrels arc- 
not a eerious matter. What is really grave is 
the strictly communal outlook of far too great a 
proportion of the Miiliaminadans. We have already 
referred to the narmiv dogmatism of the later- 
theology of Islam. It is now necessary to refer 
to other factors. Islam and the Islamic emi^ire 
grew together. The cohesion and discipline, the 
comradeship in ai-ms and tho share in the rich- 
booty played no small part in giving to Islam 
its democratic spirit. The lowliest and poorest 
conld aspire to the highest position, no matter 
to which race be belonged, and, in the rapid 
growth of 'tho Islamic Empire, opportunities were 
numerous to fire human ambitions. Slaves have 
been married into the families of kings or have 
become '' king-s themselves. Furthermore, the 
simplicity of its creed made it universally under- 
stood and reduced the chances of doctrinal distinc- 
tions, and therefore, of the disunions which they 
cause. The ritual is hk simple, and enters so- 
much into the daily life of tho followers that a 
sense of brotherhood is developed tbom. In 
the mosques, at prayers, no distinctions of rank 
are ’allowed, and all bow down to tlic same God. 
The daily prayers of tho individual, sometimes 
Strong Sense olTorod at social functions or during 
of journeys in railway coinpartmonts, 

Brotherhood appearing ostoii- 

tatioiiB, and the frcqnont tolling of beads fosters 
a sense of ever present protection and guidance 
from God which is a moral asset of the highest 
value, strengthening the individual as well as the- 
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Tirotberliood. Their strict monotheism and their 
.liatred of idolatry are also elements of nnion. 
"The cohesion and solidarity thus secured makes 
the individual feel that he has the support of his 
co-religionists in his dealings with the members 
•of other communities, .and that they will rise 
•as one man, if injustice or insult is offered to him. 
No religion has succeeded in creating a spirit of 
hrotherhood among its followers in anything 
like the same degree. 

"While this sense of brotherhood has been .a 
great asset in the triumphant march of Islam 
through various countries of the world, helping 
it to maintain its political and religions domina- 
tion unimpaired, it has been continued much ih 
the same spirit in India where its political 
‘dominance is a thing of the past and the 
community has to live side by side 
“n ”■ (oot'oe of ooonlitj-, nmity nnd 
peace with others. The result has 
been that the individual in his relation with 
membois of other communities concerned himself 
'with the approval of his own community, and 
has failed to develop a national, os distinguished 
from a communal, conscience. 

Even whore a community is in political power 
■as the Europeans in India, wo have seen the 
■danger of moral sanctions weakening or ceasing 
to influence them under the stress of having to 
maintain their prestige. They arc, liowever, the 
rulers of ' the country. But Muh.ammadans are 
Oiolitically in the same level with the Ilindus, and 
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hare to . share a common fate. An exclasirelj' 
' commnnal conscience ua^er the cir- 

OutofDate cnmstances is wholly inadeqxiate, and 
makes for alienations, that are far 
from helpfnl to the political mlrnbce of ‘the country. 
The doctrine of hijmn^ according to which the 
general sentiment of the commnnity ought' to he 
considered as right, is an ideal formula for it when 
it has the power and the desire to evolve freely, 
and adapt itself to the changing requirements of 
the times. But in the joint evolution with another 
community towards a common political goal, it 
pught to serve more ns a safeguard than n guide. 
'Communal inclinations have to be subordinated 
to national well-being. It is a question wholhev 
,thc comnmnity as a wlmJe has advanced to this 
broader outlook. 

There is much to he said in oxciisc of the 
Miihninmiidnns if that Iiigher standard of conduct 
has not been reached. In the first place, In eloao 
contact with a (lighl) absorbent Hinduism with 
followers more than thrice as nmnj us their own, 
they lm>e fears of hajing their identity and 
fntegn'tj. Too miifiy niiiong them still tvlnict n 
Hindu soul. Tlip> do not hesitate to consuH 
Hindu astrologers. There are a number of 

Muhamninihin ceremoniPH. cvlileh have items which 
■ar-e essentialU Hindu. The dislrilmlion of sandal 
paste, of presents of elotli. and the 
' l)reakiiig of bangles iit the lime of 

’ the death of her husband l>y the 

wife are nimhi. Ilindns lake pari in 

reVhmlions of the ^lohnirnm in sevemi partK of 
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the 'countrj*. Lower classes among Muhammaflans 
make offerings at Hindn shrines, and Hindns- 
return the courtly bj making offerings at 
Mnhammadan mosques, notahlv the one at 
Nagapatam. Cases are not infrequent of largo 
numbers of Muhammadans retaining Hindu customs- 
and manners, or reverting to them on reconversion 
to Christianity, 

The effacement of clear lines of demarcation 
at the outskirts of Muhammadanism is a cause- 
for serious apprehension, the more so because 
. there is now more importance- 

' Ei=I.Siiesa attached to the letter rather than 
the spirit of Islamic Law. It ' 
accountSi partly at any rate.nfor the refusal of 
charity by Muhammadans to Hindu beggars, and 
for Muhammadans, wherever possible, giving their 
custom to Muhammadan shop-keepers, a reservation 
which Hindus rarely observe. The sacrifice of the- 
cow on the day of Bakrid. an animal sacred t(y 
Hindus, was intended to humiliate them, and 
is now retained to preserve the dividing line of 
the Muhammadans. 

The truth is that Muhammadans have been- 
reduced in India to the same level as the Hindus^ 
and the many readjustments, necessary to meet 
effectively the requirements of a 
oTthT* change from the position of rulers 
Communitv gjjg of Common subjection along 

with them, have not been successfully effected.- 
oven after the lapse of a centurj’ and a half. The 
Hindus, .very much longer under sabj^tion. have 
occupied the fields open ton subject i people. • and. 
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^luhammadans, newly descended to that positioa, 
ihavo to train themselves to avocations new, to 
them in fields already in occupation , by the Hiadas. 
Even so, we have the finest craftsmen from 
•amongst the Mnalims, — notably carpenters and 
weavers and carpet weavers. 

Here is a picture of the Muhammadans of 
Bengal in the thirties of the last century, taten 
from Mr. Adams' report on the state of indi- 
genous education in Bengal and Behar : 

The Hindus, with exceptions, of course, are the principal 
samindars, talookdars, public ofificera, men of learning, money 
lenders, traders, shop-keepers, and engaging in the most active 
pursuits of life, and corning directly and frequently under the 
notice of the rulers of the country, while the Mubaismadans, 
with exceptions also, form a very large majority of the 
cultivators of the ground and of day labourers and others 
■engaged in tne humblest forms of mechanical skill and of buy- 
ing and selliog, as tailors, turban-makers, makers of Hukko 
snakes, dyers, wood-polishers, oil-sellers, sellers of vegetables, 
fish, etc., in few instances attracting the attention of those 
who do not mix much with the humbler classes of the poopl^ 
■or make special enquiry into those occupations and 
circumstances. 

Further on in the Sixme report ho spoakH of 
■"the greater degradation and ignorance of the 
lower classes of !KtnssalmaDH when compared with 
tho corresponding dosses of Hindu population, as 
a simple undeniable matter of fact While the 
proportion of Hindus to Mulinmmadans was as 
2 to 1 in Bengal, tho proportion among literates 
was 18 to 1. 

During tho century that has lapsed since tho 
above was written, tho Muhiirnnmdnns liayo 
progresacd , considerably. They are increasing io 
numbers much faster than the nindiis. Their 
economic c*ondition has improved. As traders, 
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’indnstrialistB and merchants, they have made 
headway. In point of education, however, they, still 
'lag behind. Literacy among them is as low as'l in 
21 against 1 in 15 among the Hindus. While it 
is true that, relatively to what they were a 
century ago, the progress achieved has been 
"very much greater than that of the Hindus, the 
■community feels that it has not reached a stage 
■where they can compete on equal terms with 
the Hindus. 

The attitude of the Muhammadans towards 
■the political advance of the country has been 
•determined very largely by this consideration 
•and Pan*Islaraism. On the one band, they fool 
"that, being unequal to the Hindus in point of 
numbers and education, Self-Government may 
involve a further and more ‘ serious inequality in 
point of adniinistrativo power, and on the other, 
Reajon for Pan-Islamism makes thorn' demand 
TJnfaip a position in the country too f.xr 

Demands ahead of the requirements of 

reasonable safeguards, and claims have been 
put forward which arc neither consistent nor 
fair. The safeguards they demand in provinces 
where they are in a minority, they refuse to 
concede to Hindus in others whore they are in 
■the majority. Tho object appears to bo to gain 
political dominance in the outlying provinces of 
India, contiguous with foreign territories- under 
Islamic rule. Tho Hindus rightly feel, in view 
•of Pan-Islamism, that any surrender to this 
•demand would make for dnngerons affiliations 
"whicli may reduce tho Hindus as a whole to 
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political .'impotence, and t endanger . the ..integnty 
and unity-.-of . India, as as whole. • . i ’ . . : . • 

' ' Pan-lslhihisTn is nseful as a safeguard against 

Islamic dislhiegration. under pi^essnre'of "Western 
domindtiod!*'* Its influence on ' tlie pftlifclcal’ 'status 
of Islamic oommnnitiBs, now fecatterod tindet' 
various flags, can only be indirect, arising from 
Limits to mutual coiOperatlon in 'tl^eir 

Pan.Ialeimwm ^religious and moral uplift; and their 
return to the true spirit of Tslam. 
As an inatrament of political action, it is lilceb' 
to he loohod ''Upon with suspicion and flistnist, 
dnd will ndldgonise other communities, with whom 
in several e?oiintrles the Mnhammadans have to 
share a chinmon citizenship. 

Indian ‘ INtuhanunadans aro ontiMod to a 
guamnleo, that any tnvnsferenco of political power 
to the people would not hinder tho evolution of 
their community, and would not prevent J,htim 
from the 'due exercise of tlioir riglita and vcHpon* 
sibilities as citizens. Rut no claim can ho 
cntert.ained, which has for its object tho attain- 
ment of a status which thejr brethren enjoy in 
other countries as a roHuU of their numerical 
and political prepondenmeo there. 

It is to b« regrolU’d that a good number of 
Indian filuliainmadaiis biivo not sufDcienlly realised 
their responsibiUties and dulies towards the 
political advance iif the country. In the move- 
ments fOf the -counln direotod towards political 
progress, they ham heen lukeuarnn . yjiey * bava. 
for Ibp inoit jtart, hepl itloof from tlio Congtees 
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even dni’ing the days when the Congress had for 
its leaders the so-called IModerates of the countrs'. 

Present The5' have sought every occasion to 
- Deplorable advance their own interests, rather 

Attitude than the interests of the country 
as a whole. Instead of seeking amicable settlement 
of their claims with the Hindus, they have sought 
settlement with the Government. 

When one recalls that the present position of 
the Mussalmans all over the world is the result of 
Western pressure and their more serious grievances 
relate to action by one or another Em*oriean 
power, their reliance on the British Govern- 
nienfc for the improvement of their political status 
is surprising. That bj' concessions and conciliations 
of their sentiment, Government would try to keeii 
Muhammadans on their side is to be expected and 
is perfectly natural, but that Muhammadans should 
not hesitate to exploit the political necessities of 
the Government in their own interests is 
much to be deplored. It shows how 
apprehensive thej are of the Hindu majority. 

The truth is that Muhammadans are on tho 
w^ave of a reaction from a sense of decay and 
degradation, and ambitions and enthusiasms have 
been roused which are inspired hj memories of 
past greatness rather than the realities of the 
present situation. In the light of past glories 
their present position is very low indeed, anti, iii 
their impatience to improve it rapidly. the5' have- 
not been very scrupulous aS to the means. Bur,, 
for future harmony and peace in ' India, they 
should ’make common caose with the Hindus irii 
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•all legitimate attempts at securing the political 
salvation of the country. 


The attitude of the iluhammadans and their 
extravagant demands have already had unwhole- 
some reactions among the Hindus. Movements 
'have been started among them towards better 
•organisation in furtherance of tho special 

interests which they believe are 
Provok^ now threatened, and between two 

rival organisations, both narrow and 
■mutually jealous, the interests of the country as 
a whole may suffer. 

The Jfahammadans have too long avoided tho 
'road of political j>rogress foi* /ear o/ tho apeotre of 
• ft Hindu majority. They fail to realise that against 
it they have, as a sot off, their un* 
rivalled sense of brotherhood and 
solidarity, and their I'eadinoss to 
suffer, which will he a powerful factor 
in overcoming any opposition to 
Ihoir legitimate advance. As stated earlier, it helps 
tho more unscrupulous members of tho community 
to bully and wrong innocent Ilindn villagers, and 
iho spirit is not going to fail them where justice 
.is on their side. 


Innate 
Strength of 
Indian 
Muslims 


Nor is the politicnl opportunism, whicli has 
lieljied them to secure concessions and privileges, 
very jcueh to the credit of Iheir intelligence and 
^mlitic-J sagacity, for flio opportunism has net been 
theirs *o much as of tho rulers. They have 
bei»n r ther the victims. The minor concesKlonH. 
•that ihey are nhfe to secure from time to 
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time, only render it more and more difficnlt to- 
The Way of ot^tain the larger concessions on 
Danger which one day thej" must set their- 
hearts. Mir Jaffer’s defection caused. 
Simjuddowlah's rnin, hot * paved the way for- 
his own. 

Fortunately for the country there are high- 
minded and far-seeing men in the community, 
who would not, for the sake of a temporary 
gam, forego a pex'manent good, aud who set 


The Future 


above their own interests the 
interests of the country. The 


true spirit of Islam animates them, the spirit of' 
enterprise, resolution, charity and tolerance which, 
in its days of glory, blew as a breath of fresh, 
air over oppressed populations of three continents, 
and it is to be hoped, in the pursuit of a goal 
common to both, they will join bands with the 
Hindns and contribute to the movement, not 
alone the strength of their numbers but their 
undaunted courage and their passionate devotion.. 
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recently, to keep tho Indian public<Snforiiied of 
"their special interests. 'Whate%’ei‘ Tepresentations 
they have made have been through confidential 
official channels. Acconnts connected with them 
and their affairs have almost always related 
to their costlj’ Durbars, their lavish hospitality, 
their expenditure on costly luxuries or their life 
abroad, and tho public liave been lulled into the 
belief that the Indian States are in the secure 
enjoyment of all that is best in life. 

The Indian Princes and tbeir States cannot 
he brushed aside so easily. There are no less 
"than CG2 States covering an ai’ca of 742,508 
square miles, and having a population of 81 
millions. Two of them are as largo as Great 
Their Irapor. Britain. Four are of the size of 

twee and Denmark, .ind at least 6 have the 

area of Wales. The revenues vary 
from 7 crores to a few lumdred rupees. They 
enjoy sovereignt}' in varying degrees, from inde* 
pendence, subordinate to the suzerain power, to 
little more than an empty title. With at least 
forty of the more important ones the relations 
of the Imperial Government are governed by 
treaties, and the rest have had protection- 

gnaranteed to them though not specifically 

in treaties. 

The Princes themselves are from bouses 
that can date their origin many centuries earlier 
than the bluest blood of English aristocracy." 
They are drawn from the very best of the many- 
races of India. In spite of their edncation on 
Western : lines, they still eontinne_ to discharge- 
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faithfully the religious duties laid ' on them^ 
Pmonalitio. P»ttins themselves to verj- 

ofth^ great ineonrenience and expense. 

Princes recalled that the 

Maharaja of Jaipur felt it necessarj’, for the- 
strict observance of his religious obligations 

during his visit to London for the coronation of 
1006, to charter a whole steamer to provide 
himself during the journey with all the require- 
ments of his orthodox life, from Ganges water 
to milk from Indian cows. Even those who 
have had education in public schools and 
universities of England, both Hindu and 

Muhammadan, are particular in the strict adherence 
to tho elaborate customs and ceremonials followed 
b.\- their ancestors. The Hindu Princes still 
venerate tho Brahmins and liavo still the greatest 
relnctaneo to confirm sentences of death, and in 
one State Brahmins arc still exempt from 
that punishment. 

In some of the States as JlyBore.'Trnvnncoro 
und Barodiv, the administmtion is conducted on 
much the same linos as in British India, and 
they have kept pace with it in regard to 
political reforms. In respect of industrial re- 
generation and education, M.vsore, Te-avanroro and 
Baroda spend, rolativoly to their 
lovcniiv,. much more timn firiUnii 
India, and Mysore spends more 
than others. The entire administration of this 
State is animated to n man by the desire to see 
tho State ndvanee to tho hfghost fovoi of 
progrcRs, In the States fn North India, with 
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a few exceptions, the ndranco made has been 
bat little. 

It may appear as a strange circumstance at 
first sight that, in spite of the snrviva! in these 
^ ^ days of the traditional methods of 

Para^x Government in most of the States, 
there is less of political ferment 
there than in British Provinces. What there 
IS of it is rather a reaction of the people 
from the effect of political agitation in the 
British territories surroonding them. It would 
appear that the prospect of British Provinces being 
granted Self-government has stimulated a similar 
ambition in at least some of the States. But the 
Princes, long accustomed to look upon political 
movements in India with indifference, are now 
apprehensive, on the one hand, of their subjects 
copying the methods of political agitation in British 
India, and, on the other, of the possibility of 
their having to submit to the democratic direction 
of a Self-Governing India. 

One would normally expect that the confessedly 
more despotic rule of the States should precipitate 
political ferment first there, and the infection 
should spread from them to the British Provinces, 
in which the Government have been moving 
relatively very much moro rapidly in the direction 
of democracy. There are people who see racial 
antagonism in the reversal of what according to 
them ought to be normal sequence. If there is 
anj* truth in it, we should find the political 
movement very much stronger in States, with a 
predominantly Hindu population but under a 
29 
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Muhammadaii Prince like Hyderabad, and those 
like Kashmir which are predominantly Muhammadan' 
but under Hindu Princes. Nor have personal rule 
and gorgeous ceremonial any groat share in the 
political tranquillity of an Indian State. These by 
themselves are helpless to reconcile people ■ to 
despotism and have not saved it in the past. 

The real causes have to be sought elsewhere. 
It has already been pointed out that Indian 
Ita States are distributed along the more 

Explanation mountainous and inaccessible parts 
■of India. Compared to British Provinces, they are 
less fertile and less populous. The manufacturing 
centres and highways of commerco are in the main 
■outside their territories. Furthermore, indigenous 
rule has affected but littlo the traditional order 
cf society. A healthy middle class has yet to 
arise with strength and resources to bid for 
political power. The hereditary connection of 
families and classes with the ruling houses and 
the administration has been continued as fur as 
possible, and ties of loyalty and common interests 
havo been maintained. Nor has tlio administra- 
tion been allowed to degenerate into a souMess 
mechanism divested of personal touch and 

knowledge. Even in tho most progressive of 
ndminifitrationB there lias beerj a greater liberality 
of interpretation of rules and a greater desire to 
adapt them to local circiimstancos. Tho State 
onieers have usually social influence, independent 
of their ofllcial authority and prestige. The 
corrosjiondenco of social with the official hierarchy 
makes rules and regulations less obnoxious and 
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•Buhmission to fiutliority more easj'. There is 
poverty in the same degree or worse in the 
States, bnt there are too many acts of charity 
-and other manifestations of good will on the 
part of the Princes for the people to lay it at 
the door of their rnlers. Indigenous institutions 
like panc}w.ynis are respected and there has been 
iittle of over-Government. 

It will now becomo obvious why the unrest 
Boch as it is in the Indian States is to be 
noticed mainly in those States where in point of 
popnlation, resources and administration, the 
■conditions approximate most closely to those of 
British Provinces. Tho popular mo\ement is strong 
in Mysore, Travancorc and Baroda and a few 
other States. In the rest, tlie reaction of tho 
political movement in British India is more on the 
Princes than on the people. 

Had tho Princes been given a training and 
•edneation more in consonance with the environment 
in which they have to live, and in harmony with 
their traditional duties and responsibilities, thoi'c 
would have been, along with the negative 
advantages of indigenous rule, constructive 
T j- developments that would liavo taken 

Dwelopmeat the evolution of Indian Kmg«hip, from 

of KingsWp where It was left a thousand years 
Arrested • 

ago, to further slagc.s of progress. 

The States woald have progressed not in blind 
imitation of British India, but more in .accordance 
with tho high ideals which Indian scriptures have 
before Hindu Kings. Betts eon the Princes 
and people, there would have l>oen no alienations. 
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On the oiUor hand, both would have been hound’ 
by the closest tics of nitcction, and many an 
indigenous institution, now in ruin and decay, 
would have revived and flourished in harmony with 
modern requirements, but in accord with the genius 
of the people. Far from Indian St,ates copying 
British India, the latter would have had valuable 
Jeasons to Jearn from the way the States 
were managed. 

It was not realised bj- the British that their 
conception of sovereigntj* was opposed to the 
spirit and genius of Indian culture. The State 
was not absolute in India and the Sovereign 
was not the source of Law. The King’s duty 
was protection and tb© maintenanoo of Dharvia, 
A ntimbor of local and communal institutions, 
each functioning independently’ in its own sphere, 
left the King only powers of protection and the 
maintenance of these institutions in their proper 
relation to the King and to one another. The 
virus of absolutism of tbo British infected the 
Indian Princes who.se attitude towards the people 
and their institutions became much the same as 
that of the Britisli to those under them. 

The tcodoncy has been to ’W^estornise the 
Indian Princes in their outloohs, ideals and 
habits. Their training and bringing up were 
mostly under tlie iliivction of European teachers. 

They were encouraged to mix in 
DiveriM European society almost to the 
exchision of Indian societj, to dance 
v.itb European women, and to taho to polo, 
crichet and liorsc racing. Except for tho traditionaf 
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•observance of religious ceremonial, tliere is 
little in the life of the modern genemtion of 
Princes which is not snperseded by Western 
thought iind Western habit. A number of them 
find a stay in the West more congenial and, 
■when they ai’e at their capitals, their time is so 
much taken up with the society of European 
friends and in the amenities of life their society 
provides, that they ha\e little time to devote to 
the^ administration of their states. 

To realise the high ideals of Indian Kingship, 
ri:., the maintenance of Dhanna or the 
■discharge of duty, both the king and the people 
bavo to be in tbe matrix of a common culture, 
■both nourished from the same ^source, and both 
vibrating in unison to the same sentiments and 
the same feelings. A Western training under 
We^iterh direction, more often than not premature 
Stunted when the roots have not struck 

Outlooks deep into the soil of their own 

culture, creates interests, habits 
3tnd outlooks which arc fatal to the due 
discharge of these higher functions, without 
which an Indian Principalit> has little justification 
for independent existence and is best mergo<l 
in British territory. The introduction of com- 
pulsory education. indiifitries. ratlwajs and 
telegraphs have their place in the development 
•of the States, but what they need more than 
these is the moral regeneration of their 

peoples, the removal of cankcra that are eating 
into society, the initiation of reforms that will 
restore personality and courage to the people and 
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of the dealing altered. The5' eoaght privileges 
and lights from the princes, and the princes 
have now to seek them. When the dominion was 
small and was liable to overthrow or conquest 
by powerful rivals, the British adopted the 

policy of what Lee Warner calls the Ring Fence, 
nnder which the line of defence was the boundniy 
Of the neighbouring rulers and not their own, 
and, though undertaken bj’ the British, was- 

financed by the rulers. That is to say, the 
expense of the wars, essentially for their 
security, was borne by the neighbours. When 
the dominion increased in size, the Ring 

Fence yielded place to the Subsidiarj- policy. By 
maintaining a subsidiary force in the territories 
of the princes who accepted them, the more 

formidable powers in India like the MarnthaB- 

were isolated, and their alliance with others 
prevented. This was preparatory to thoir over* 
throw. When this was accomplished, the policy 
changed to * subordinate co-operation The- 
next stage was soon reached of wholesale 

annexation under Lord Dnibousic. The Mutinj- 
that followed, opened the eyes of the British 
to the unwisdom of e.xtioguisbing Indian ruler- 
ships, and steps were retraced. The Princes 

were guaranteed protection and the strict 
fulfilment by the Crown of the treaty obligations. 

These changes in the policy are the inevit- 
able accompaniments of the growth of a trading 
corporation into a suzerain power. Unfair 
nse has been made of the provisions of Ibo 
treaties. dictated by political or financml 
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will revive their arts and sciences, and it could 
be effected only by Bjinpathy born of true- 
appreciation. 

"What was apparently hoped for from tbo- 
Western training of the Princes was that it would 
malcD them pi-oof against the many unhealthy 
influences of their palace, and wean them from the 
enervating luxuries there. These hopes have not 
Failure of realised. What the train- 

western ing has actually done is to .add 
Training another set of tastes and luxuries to 
the one that already existed, and to widen the- 
I’ango of satisfaction. It was not realised that 
customs, traditions and observances of Royalty are 
tho Bti'onyest of all. and a few years of Wostorn- 
training under Western guidance would 'not make 
for their supersession and final overthrow. The 
old ones were continued, and new ones were added. 
Tho Princes purchased Rolls Royce cars, hut 
retained their elephants. 

The results of Western tmining would have 
been less baneful, Imd their senso 'of responsibility 
as Riilei> of their peojile been developed and 
perfected. The policy in this respect was oven 
more Bhort-sighted. Tlio attitude of the British 
Government has varied so much 
Brituirpo'lirv time, and has been so 

iirc'onsihtent that the only one 
lirineiplc that could Ik* deduced is that, no matter 
how siilmtnntini the intercslR of the Rliiles, they 
hnil to he sulioriTinated or stierificed to the 
Inteu-hth of the BrillRli. With the e\olution of a 
trading (orportition into Kiirernint) . the chni'acter 
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of the dealing altered. They sought privileges, 
and rights from the princes, and the princes 
have now to seek them. When the dominion was 
small and was liable to overthrow or conquest 
by powerful rivals, the British adopted the 
policy of what Lee Warner calls the Ring Fence, 
under which the line of defence was the botindarj* 
Of the neighbouring rulers and not their own, 
and, though undertaken by the British, was- 
financed by the rulers. That is to say, the 

expense of the wars, essentially for their 
security, was borne by the neighbours. When 

the dominion increased in size, the Bing 

Fence yielded place to the Subsidiary policy. By 
maintaining a subsidiary force in the territories 
of the princes who accepted them, the more- 
formidable powers in India like the Maratbas 

wore isolated, and their alliance with others 
prevented. This was preparatory to their over* 
throw. When this was accomplished, the policy 
changed to ‘ subordinate co-operation The 
next stage was soon reached of wholesale 

annexation under Lord Dalfaousie. The Mutinj- 
that followed, opened the eyes of the British 
to the unwisdom of extiuguishing Indian ruler- 
ships, and steps were retraced. The Princes 

were guaranteed protection and the strict 
fulfilment by the Crown of the treatj obligations. 

These changes in the policy arc the inevit- 
able accompaniments of the growth of a trading 
corporation into a suzerain power. Unfair 
use hafi been made of the provisions of the 
treaties. dictated by political or financial 
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necessity. But in the internal government of the 
States, there was very mrely any interference. 
Even the annexationist Dalhousio insisted on the 
internal government of the country being left 
alone, unhampered and uninfluenced. 

As long as the British were concerned with 
trade and dominion, the policy of non-inter- 
ference could be adhered to without much 

■difficulty, even though there were serious lapses 
to the discredit of the British. But a scientific 
Interference exploitation of the resources of 

in Internal the country, and an equally 

Affairs scieati/lo plan of consolidation 

were bound to bring the interests of 

British India in conflict with those of the 
princes and their States. Strategic lines of 

railway could not recognise the frontiers of 
Indian States. Portions lying in them could not 
be surrendered to thoir jurisdictions. Posts and 
telegraphs, valuable means of communication, 
■could only remain under the control of the 
suzerain power, A different hind of currency for 
each State is a hindrance to trade, and n70st of 
the States had to part with the highly valued 
privilege of separate coinage. When the 
automatic currency had to he converted into a 
managed currency, tho States had no voice in 
the management, and the profits of exchange 
and coinage went to the treasury of British 
India. Salt was a monopoly of the British. 
States which had salt !>ed8 or salt lakes had 
to forego the manufacture of tlio article a«id the 
profits from ,Jt, or lease lands containing them 
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to the British. Cnstoms duties began to be 
imposed in the interests of revenue. Thongh 
the people of the States consumed a portion of 
the goods so taxed, their legitimate claim to a 
share in the yield has not been recognised. 

It has to be conceded that a policy of 
economic development and political consolidation, 
on which the suzerain power embarked, rendered 
inevitable the cncro.ichments on the sovereignty 
of the States. At the same time, in all justice 
and fair play they should have been clearly 
compensated. 

The argument ordinarily advanced that the 
States are amply compensated by their protection 
from external agression will not stand cxamina* 
Shall place, long 

•Argument before those sources of possible 
of Com. revenue wore annexed, protection 
penaatioo been guumnteod. and had been 

undertaken in return for the surrender of a 
substantial right of independence, rir., the 

direction by tbo State itself of its foreign 
relations. The object of every treaty entered 

into with the States was primarily their poUtioal 
isolation and their loyalty to the British. A 
protection gu.amntced on these .specific terms 

cannot bo held ns compensation for snrrcndcr. 
made very much later, of sources of revenue 
which were a reserve for States by no means 
economically so well off os British provinces. 
Secondly, protection is adequately financed by the 
finbBidies and tributes, and by the maintenance of 
o^er 50,000 troops by the States themselves, which 
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are and have been 'Ut the disposal of the British 
Governroent for Imperial pnrposes. 

‘ The encroachments on sovereign rights and 
sonrces of revenue, which have no justification — 
economic, political or contractual — ore in them- 
selves sufficient to atrophj' the sense of 
responsibility of the princes. The presence of 
a Resident at the capitals of the States has- 
been another canse for grave dissatisfaction.- 
jjjg The large powers, with which 

Residents’ ' they were entrusted, were liable 
to be exercised without due regard' 
to the prestige and position of the princes. 
The Residents were far too often obsessed 
with their own prestige as the representatives 
of the suzerain power and were too bureau- 
cratic in habit to reconcile themselves to 
the ways of indigcoous odministration. The 
Indian way of doing things was not the 
European way, and over-zealous Residents, 
accustomed to British methods, may find a 
hundred things done in ways which they dislike. 
The administrative mndbinery of Indian States is 
,'not the same as that of British provinces, and. 
without a radical alteration, any interference at 
the Resident’s end of the mechanism makes for 
faulty adjustments all tl>o ivny down. Questions 
are asked, explanations ami conciliations follow, 
and orders, submitted for approval or even for 
information, may have to he modified or with* 
drawn. A certain Residency insisted on being 
informed of every appointment of Rs. lOO 
and above. 
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This is the %ery negation of responsibility. 
The Princes have not been made to feel that 
the responsibility of Government is theirs. On 
the other hand, their main anxiety was to sec,, 
not that their administration and policy wore 
beneficial to the people, but that they were in 
accord with the views of the Resident. 

In almost all differences or conflicts, whenever 
matters were pushed thus far, the Resident 
carried the daj’ and the Princes became more 
and more inclined to submit to his wilt 

rather than provoke a controversy in which 
he was sure to win. It is small wonder then 
if the initiative and responsibility of the 

Princes have weakened, and thc> have become 
more and more inclined to remain in passive 
acquiescence. 

But the Residents have been not only auto- 
cratic but often arrogant. They thought nothing 
of interfering in the household affairs of the 
Prince. One Resident made himself obnoxious to* 
the Nawnb of Oiidh by fixing the 
I . number of hbrscs the Nawab should’ 
have and the dishes to be cooked for bis table, 
and "Warren Hastings had to. recall him. As- 
late as 1872, King Ed'wnrd. then Prince of 
Wales, wrote ns follows to Queen Victoria his 
mother: *'Whnt struck me forcibly was the rude 
and rough manner which the English I'oliticnl' 
oDicers (trs they are called, who arc in attend* 
anco on native chiefs) treat them. It is indcetl 
much to be deidoretl and the system is, I on> 
sure, quite nrong.” 
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If the sense of dignity and nobility of Iho 
Princes would allow it, each one of them could 
give a Jong talc of bButiliations ood indignities 
to which, more thoughtlessly than otherwise. 
Residents have subjected them. 

Nor have Viceroys been altogether free from 
blame in this respect. Lord Curzon’s was the 
most notorious instance. His installation speeches 
were rather lectures and wevo ^Yidely resented. 
At the installation of the Nawab of Bhawnipnr, 
‘'Insane went so fnv as to declare “that 

ImpcrUi^m” sovereignty of the Crown is 

everywhere unchallenged. It has 
itself laid down the limitations of its ■ own 
prerogative 

Lord Curzon’s declaration at Bbawalpur was 
the climax of a policy, which bad long been 
in the making in the political department of 
the Government of India, under which Imliun 
States were to bo so many dcpartnionts, and tbo 
Princes were to exercise powers which were 
nssigtu'd to them. Fortunately for India and for 
-the Princes, what Morley called the 'Insane 
Iinporifllism ’ of Lord Corzon ceased with his 
Vicorojalty. The spirit of the peojdo bad boon 
roused and movements towards tlio political 
s.alvntion of tlie i-ountry had been conRiderably 
8tr«*ngthened. Tbo policy of tbo next Viceroy 
was to retain the more moderate elements on 
the side of tbo Ilritish, and tbo Princes were 
now remembered as friendly iilHes and not as 
sfboolbojK to be lectured. On important fsHues 
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relating to the conntry. Lord Minto consulted 
them, n step which was altogether wholesome in 
Change to effects. Ho showed marked 

Conelliatioa consideration to the Princes, and 
made mans* friends among 
them. The altered policy encouraged the Princes 
to reclaim much of their lost status and 
prestige. 

It was fortunate for the British that a 
policy of conciliation had been adopted. For, 
when tho War broke out not long after, the 
Princes sprang to the side of Britain, and the 
long list of offers of men and munitions 
announced, astooished Britain and the world at 
largo. The Princes had prored in abundant 
measure their ingrained loyalty. Thereafter, their 
status and importance were increasingly rt-eognised, 
sentiments wore respected, and their wishes 
consulted. 


It was during tins period of reviving sense 
of power and prosttge. that tho demand of Briti'^h 
India became insistent for Self-government. It 
was natural that the Princes, already determined 
to secure tlieir privileges and powers 
long ignored or belittled. sliouM 
contemplate their position in the- 
event of the countrj- being granted Self-govcrn- 
mont. To free tIiom«c!ves from the vexatious 
interference of the Besidenl and the depart- 
menlalistn of the Political Socretarj- of the 
Viceroy, they had nlreadj* set their hearts 
on their subordination direct to the Crown. 
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Aiiprcbensivo now of the democratic and picbian 
direction of a solf-gorerninff British India, what 
"was thought of as a eonveoicnco became a settled 
policy. Their treaties and engagements 'have now 
'been interpreted as having been with the Crown, 
and the authorities are half inclined to accept 
'this interpretation. 

The move would, however, further complicate 
•the problem of Self-government, already compli- 
cated enough. An Indian India acknowledging 

subordination to none but the Crown and British 
India granted Self-government would reduce India 
to the position of a double-headed monster. 

A Qrav« Self-government for 'India would he 

Dang«r wholly unworkable, and, if it ever 
worked, the Indian States could 

not possibly be under the Crown. The most 
glorious achievement of the British, what they 
can point to with pride, the one thing which 
rendered the political evolution of India to Self- 
government possible, i.e., the political unity of 
India would be set at nought. The primary 

condition of all progress in India — material and 
moral — without which it cannot be achieved, will 
have disappeared. 

' No matter what the Princes or the people 
of India nave to forego, the political unity of 
India must bo the paramount consideration. 

StatesmJinship cannot bo so bankrupt either in 
India or in England, that a scliemo of substan- 
tial advance of Self-government for British India 
•cainnot bo devised without prejudicing the interests 
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■of Indian Princes, and, at the same time, without 
imperilling the political and geographical unitj’ 
Th,p„.bl,„ sub-continent. The truth 

to be Solved is that the Indian intelligentsia 
have set their hearts on the 
apparatus of Western Government, and the 
Indian Princes are apprehensive of the conse- 
■quences of that form of Government in two-thirds 
■of India on the one-third under them. With 
the British in authority, the inevitable balancing 
of political forces would continue, and they would 
more often be on the side of the Pi’inces than 
the opposite side. It has been so in the past, and 
it will be so in the future. Bub with British India 
granted Self-government, there will no more be a 
third party to hold the scales even. Who is to 
prevent the democratic wave overflowing into 
their domains ? Wliat may not their own people 

to open the flood gates ’ It is not to their 
'interest; nor is it the conviction of the majority 
among them that the Western form of Govern- 
ment is the best suited to Indian conditions. 
It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that the 
insistent demand of British India for self- 
government has not deterred the Princes from 
claiming what is wholly irreconcilable witli that 
demand, viz., their subordination direct to the 

Crown. 

The solution of this conflict would appear 
to bo in the direction of Indians and Britishers 
alike giving up their prepos«es.sion in favour of 
Western forms of Government, and their cc-osing 
to entertain the fallacious idea that advance to 
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national govcrnmpnt must 'necessarily lie nJony tbe 
* road of democracy. WTien what is 
Sofution obsenring thought and cloud- 

ing vision is once removed, the 
' problem can be solved in a way which will enable 
the Princes and lioople of India to co-oporate 
honourably and with mutual esteem and goodwill 
in a scheme of Government which will ensure 
the advance of India as ‘a whole in consonance 


with her genius and civilisation. 



26. INDIAN NATIONALISM 


A Western Development— In its First Stage pet 
tn India — hibei'ty First, Democracy Next — 
The Indian Position — An "Important Difference 
— TTirfcr Scope of Politics in the West — 
Indian Evolution, Unity in Diversity — Joint 
Family-^Politics Limited in Scope — Duty 
before Right — Indian Personality — Indian 
Civilisation — The British Acqxiisition and 
RuZe-— Imposifton of AZten CiviZisaZion— 
Consequent Dislocatiohs — Genesis of National 
Forces — Democratic Leanings — Imitation FutnZa- 
mentally Unsound— Democracy Found Want' 
ing— Limited Opportunities in India— The 
Way for ' India and of Indian 

T ’’HE BubjGCt 'of Indiaa Nationolism is 
^ to deal with. What is commonl}' spoken of 
as Nationalism in i>oIitical parlance is a ‘Western 
concept, intended to designate .forces which have 
arisen in the course of evolution of societies in 
the West. It is, as will presently be soon, 
applied iaaccuratcly to forces, arising in societies 
constituted on verj' different principles. In the 
^est, tribes settled ns agriculturists and lived in 
A W«te friendliness nnd harmony ontil thej* , 
Developm^t found themselves dominated by a 
militaristic race nnd reduced to 
slavery or what nmoanted to it. The oppressions 
they had to endure snccossively as slaves, serfs. 
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domination being exercised by a race who could 
'not or would not settle in the country, the 
movement is not to share with but to wrest from 
them the power and privileges that they are 
denied. It is, however, still in this first stage, and 
it is necessai*}'. to stress this point because the 
prevailing idea 'appears to be that nationalism has 
already reached the second stage of evolution, 
and therefore requires a form of government 
which is adapted to that more advanced stage. 

The first duty of a nation, awakened to a 
■sense of political subjection, is to win liberty. 
The extension of it to the classes is a later 
Liberty First, achievement. History furnishes nd 
Democracy example of any people who won 
and extended liberty to all classes 
at the same time. Such a course is illogical 
and absurd. It renders the task doubly formidable, 
and therefore impossible of achievement, for 
‘disagreements as regards distribution may prove 
fatal to common action without which the prize 
cannot be won. 

In India, while the national sentiment in so 
far as it seeks to release the country from foreign 
domination is extremely strong, the forces required 
to secure an equitable distribution of political power 
■do not exist in the requisite degree. To effect a 
horizontal distribution of power there are enough 
forces. The three major communities will insist 
. * on an equitable share as between 

themselves. And perhaps also ^the 
depressed classes, who have 
greater need of safeguarding their interests. In 
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the West, political power gmdually descended step 
by step along the various strata of society, and it 
has, reached the lowest stratum already in some of 
the countries. In India, there is little demand yet 
for the vertical distribution. Such ns there is, 
is due to British individualism releasing com- 
munities fx*om their ordered place into n common 
competition and dissolving away the ties of the 
Joint family. 

The communities and castes are still so 
attached to thpir distinct identity that they want 

^ , to retain it within the charmed 
An Important ...... , - . 

Differeuce Circle of privilege and pou-er. In 
other words, the struggle for political 
power is between communities rather than classes. 
or individuals. In the West, political equality was- 
sought not so much to preserve distinct sociat 
identity as to mevgo it in that of those in power. 

The next important point relates to the- 
strength of political forces. In the West, it 
depended on the florccncss of Iho struggle for 
existence. The niggardliness of nature and the 
coldness of climate made existence a matter of 
hard toil and endurance. Added to these were 
Wdor Scope e.Tclu.sions and roisapprojiriations of 
of ro!it<* in fi dominant race. To a iieopJo who 
the West believed fn tho dunJjsni of good 
and evil. God and the Doril. Beauty and Ugliness, 
there is nothing unnatural or inconsialcnt in a 
division of society into master and shive. TIjp 
life of the slave was domionted in its cnlimtjv 
and tlio movement for rmanciiuttion .was 
proportionately strong. Through political liberty 
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bfid to come nil the liborties, religious, social aud 
economic, 'and political liberty became a passion 
■u-ith the oppressed classes. 

In India, the conditions of life were much 
easier, and it was not necessary to carry the 
rtiisappropriations and exclusions by the dominant 
1‘ace to the same extent. Nor was it possible. 
The country was a sub-continent with too many 
Indian I'f'ces differing widely from - one 
Evolution another, and, in the absence of 

physicixl barriers, too little isolated 
to develop into independent nations as in Europe. 
The vastness of the country made for many 
governments, but its googmphical unitj demanded 
one government. In these conflicting circum- 
stances, India had to rest content with £be unity 
rr . of a Segmented animal with a 

Diversity succession of similar parts. The 

direction of social evolution was 
towards a common culture to which the autonomy 
■of independeut tribes was subordinated, anh of 
politic.^! evolution towards a central power the 
suzerainty of which had to be acknowledged by the 
numerous kingdoms. 

Of these twin problems, the social was the 
more urgent. For, tbe races compelled to live 
together in close proximity, all would have 
descended to a common level, and the excellences 
of the superior- classes would have been lost. 
The races were brought together, therefore, on 
the principle of distinct identity but limited 
autonomy, were made interdependent by -a 
•dffferentfatron of faactloas and were reconciled 
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to the functions tissigned to them bj’ the cconomio 
doctrine of limited competition, the philosophic 
theory of the validiti’ of oil forms of worships 
and creeds, and the religious doctrine that the 
character of past lives determines the character 
of the present. * 

This' harmony of races was rested even more 
securely- 'on the harmony and concord of the 
Joint familj' under which the members of 
consanguineous -families, living under one roof on 

t . ^ Ts •! the principle of all for each and 
Joint Family • /. « i , ^ , ► 

• each for aH, had the range of 

human affections and sympathies extended beyond 
the nari’ow circle ‘of the individual family, and 
■5\-ere trained in the qualities of understanding, 
tolerance and forbearance which, ns is obvious, 
are essentially the qualities which can make 
racial harmony endure. 

The cardinal principle of Hindu evolutiot> 
having been tiie perception of a unity beneath 
diversity, political bondage did not as in the 
West connote economic, social or religious bondage. 
Politic, and therefore, couM not rouse forces 

Limited of reaction of the same range or 

in Scope intensity. Indeed, the functional 

dtfferentmttori of society involved the assignment 

of governance to a particular caste, in which it 
was not liable to interference as other castes 
were not liable to interference in the disoliarge 
of the duties iiFsigned to them. There ootihl, 
tliereforo, arise no demand for a sliuro in 
'jiolitical power enjojed by the group. Nor did 
political power remain long in the group. ' Tlie 
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admission- of non-A'ryans profoundlj’ altered the 
sitaation. "With an Arj'an caste in possession 
of political power, and with other castes 

of the same race entrusted with the more 
respectable functions of society, the non- 
Aryan castes, admitted into the fold nnd ^ 

assigned the less respectable of the functions, 
would have speedily been reduced to the position 
of slaves, and the State wonid have become ^an 
oligarchy. To prevent that from happening and 
to hold the scales even between all castes, it 
was necessary that the governing authority should 
he centered in the king and not in t caste.* 
Sudra kings did not escape the inflnence^of the 
predominant Aryan castes, and to tbat^extent the 
development of the Sndra castes hos^ been^ 
hindered, but, viewing Indian Histoo’ as a whole, 
their admission into the Hindu fold, in, common 
snhjection to the king along with Arj'an castes, 
prevented forces of liberation arising among them, 
such as those that arose among the slaves of 
Rome and Greece. 

Duty rather than Bight has been the regulating 
principle of Hindu polity. Individuals as well as 
castes have been rather bound together by 
mutual obligatioD and service than 
repelled by mutnal encroachment 
and trespass. Religion. Education 
and Art alike have induced them to prefer 
the elevating inauence of the performance of 
Duty to the seiashness of a struggle for Rights. 
And under the principles of caste organisation 
and - Joint family there has been too little of the 
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suggestive of the tranquillity of deep waters 
ratber than tbo rush and roar of tho cataract. 

Tbeso features of Hinduisation made for deep 
■tranquillities in Hindu -socictj', and tlio establish- 
ment of an empire was facilitated to that extent. 
^ But tho empires established, o'n - 

Islamic Rule several occasions failed- to '.endure 
long, and in the abscnco'of a' central 
power, efficient and strong, Muhammadans i-stept 
across tho borders and established' their rnle. 
The political predominance . of thq >, new race 
with a militantly aggressive creed 'interrupted,, the* 
process of evolution of Hindu society, ‘ but 'only, ‘ 
■to tho extent of its political prcdominaDCC' and • 
religious porscention. The Hindu social 'ordoi' .was ‘ 
not affected much. '>''V 

With tbo coosolidatioo of British ‘ power 
began for tho first time the erosion of Hindu 
society, and tbo subsidence and upbeavaf of its 
strata. A Christian power, committed to a policy 
of strict neutrality in matters religious and 
social, tbo British should have roused little 
opposition to its domination. Tlio peace and 
Tho BriiUh security to tlio country, which it 
Acquisition gurnntcctl for the first time, must 
and Rule Imvc been particularly welcome to 
tho distracted populations of tho sub-continent, 
and it could have, and. a.s n matter of f.nct, has to 
some extent held the balance oven between castes 
and creeds and communities, cbicrtnincies. prinripa- 
Jities and states. It has developed and perfected 
-an ndministmlion vigorons, eflicient and scientific, 
and 1ms passed a utiifomi code of laws. H has 
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fiorc& struggle for cxistenee to rou‘5e the more 
active powers and the more manly virtues which, 
for all its debasing and brutalising tendencies 
present the bettor side of stark competition and 
which are m any case indispensable to a 
democracy 

UnSer, the deep tranquillities of iife thus 
assured the Indian dwelt rather m idea than m 
fact the family rather than the State and In 
Ihdi rather than the mind 

1 Personality Eternity and the universe have 
} been the perspectives m which he 

Jhas viewed life and this world It is no matter 
ior astonishment if he has not allowed material 
prpgress and worldly achievement to absorb all 
Ibis energies 

• t 

Indian civilisation is thus the antithesis of 
all that' Western civilisation stands for It 
represents a philosopbj a scheme of life and a 
social order which the West failed to evolve in 
which man detached elusive and cold prefers the 
hunger of tho soul to the tumult and shouting 
and the transitory rejoicings m the 
Cmlmtion splendonr of passing things It 
knows none of the deliriums and 
the brutalities and neglects the subsidences and 
nphcavals the regroupings and loahufflmgs the 
temporary makeshifts and adaptations and the 
disturbed oqnilibnums which mal o life perpetually 
absorbed in the concerns of this woild It has 
penetrated too far into tbo inner reality of things 
to believe in any illusions or enchantments It is 
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suggestive of the tranquillity of deep waters 
rather than the rush and roar of the cataract. 

These features of Hinduisntion made for deep 
■tranqiiillities in Hindu society, and tlie establish- 
ment of an empire was facilitated to that extent. 

Under empires established, on - 

Islamic Rule several occasions failed- to'.c'ndurc 
long, and in the absence of a' central 
power, efficient and strong, Muhammadans ■.•stept 
across the borders and established their rnle. 
The political predominance . of the - new race 
vrith a militant^' aggressive creed inten'upted^tbo* 
process of evolution of Hindu society, * but -only ' 
to the extent of its political predominance' and ■ 
religious persecution. The Hindu social “order, was 
not affected much. 

With the consolidation of British power 
hegan for the first time the erosion of Hindu 
society, and the subsidence and upheaval of its 
strata. A Christian iiower. committed to n policy 
of strict neutrality in matters religious and 
social, the British should have roused little 
opposition to its domination. The i*cncc and 
Tl»o British security to the country, which it 
AcquisUlon gurantoc*! for the first time, must 
and Rule have liecn particularly welcome to 
tho distracted populations of the sub-continent, 
and it could have, and, os n matter of fact, has to 
some extent held the balance even lietwcon castes 
and creeds and communities, chieflnincies, principa- 
Jities and states. It lias dcvelopetl and perfected 
administration vigorous, efficient and scientific, 
■and lias passed a uniform code of laws. It has 
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Overcrowded Joint families have to share what 
little can be shared of the income from attenuated 
p properties. The quiet and peace of 

Dislocations home, assured hy mutual help- 

fulness and trust, is replaced by 
discord and jealousj'. The son wants to help the 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, but has 
not the means. Inadequate or defective nutrition 
predisposes many, far too manj*, to disease and 
adds to the sufferings of the people. Religious 
faith still endures, but religious duties are now 
difficult to fulfil. Communal walls, which 
had protected the people from the inroads 

of Government authoritj, are no longer 

proof against it, and the people have been 
drawn in helpless subservience to the operations 
of a colossal machinerj-. Individualism is forced 
on them by the administration and yet.'-tlie 
opportunity, under which alone individualism is a 
virtue, ds denied. Education is given, but the 
claims of the educated are denied. Everj’thing 
has been done to destroy the social order, and 
obstacles are placed in the way of the formation 
of a new order. The deep tranquillities of life 
for which India had planned and organised her 
society are no more. 

The disruptive forces in lodiau socictj, which 
are dissolving away the fabric of Indian civilisa- 
tion, were let loose partly from ignorance, partly 
GenesUof policy and partly from the 

National conscious superiority of ^\cstcm 
civilisiition. The vnrica reactions 
from them represent the main ingredients of Indian 
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developed and perfected communicatJons, It has 
been ever \vatchful of her frontiers. These are 
services which India can never forget if she 
remains true to her culture. And j’Ct, it is now 
face to face with a demand for freedom which 
'pervades almost all classes and communities. 

The truth is, in the aggressive self-confidence 
ofvnccepted supremacy, Britain began to diffuse 
its.’ own culture and civilisation through a 
thousand chauDels. It dislodged castes and com' 
munities ' from their ordered place and drew 
Impoflition- them into a common competition. 
ofanAUoa ^ It encouraged the people by example 
CivUiBatioa precept, by education and 

by Ihw, .to prefer right to obligation, contract to 
status, science to philosophy, iutellect to emotion, 
mind to the soul. It failed to make allownnoe 
for the persistence of inherited aptitudes, and 
for the ' difficulty of adjusting to new and 

unfamiliar standards. It has tried thus to 

fashion life and society on principles against 
which India has been in permanent insurroctiou 
for ages. 

The diffusion of this culture, so alien to the 
spirit and genius of tho people, has been further 
assisted by the growing poverty of the people. 
Under tho enormous pressure of population on 
land, resulting from the ruin and decay of 
industries, and in the absence of openings in 
other countries for her surplus population, far 
too great a proportion of the people are finding 
it impossible to discharge the many obligations 
J.iid on, .them b}’ caste and the Joint family- 
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Overcrowded ‘Joint families have to Ebnro wimt 
little can be shared of the income from attenuated 
Cotise eat properties. The quiet and peace of 
Dislocations the home, assured by mutual help- 
fulness and trust, is replaced b.v 
discord and jealousy. The son wants to help the 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, but has 
not the means. Inadequate or defective nutrition 
predisposes many, far too many, to disease and 
adds to the sufferinRs of the people. HoliRioiis 
faith still endures, but religions duties are now 
diflicult to fulfil. Communal walls, which 

had pi'otoctcd the people from the inro.ads 

of Government authority. are no longer 

proof against it, nod the people have been 
drawn in helpless subservience to the operations 
of a colossal machinery. Individualism is forced 
on them by the administration and yet,* life 
opportunity, under which alone indiiidualism is a 
virtue, -is denied. Education is given, bat the 
claims of the educated are denied. E\crythinB 
has been done to destroy the social order, and 
obstacles are placed in the way of the formation 
of a new order. Tlie deep tranfiuillitie« of life 
for which India had planned and orgnn^cd her 
society are no more. 

The disruptive forces in Indian socict>. which 
are dissolving away the fabric of Indl.m civilisa- 
tion, were let loose partly* from ignorance, partly 
OenMUof from policy and partly from the 
^tional conscious superiority of estem 
civili^ation. Tlie varied reactions 
from them represent tlie main ingredients of Indi.an 
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nationalism. There has been adiJed recentlya further 
element, arising from the conviction that Westerni- 
sation is ultimatels’ disastrous to the iJeopIe. The 
recent European War has been -a revelation to 
Indians. ,It has shown to the more tbouglitful 
that economic individnalism and mechanical 
■efficiency make the world better but man worse. 
The moral superiority of the West is now widely 
■questioned, and exhibitions of i*aoial arrogauce are 
resented now much more than in the past. 

The demand for a Western form of government 
may appear to negative the conclusions of this 
analysis. It has , to be remembered, however, 
that the democratic form of government proposed 

_ is. after all, a national covernmeut 

Democratic . , 

Leanings the Sense that national repro- 

sentatires will ■' constitute the 
govdrnmcnt. Secondly, with several peoples each 
representing a different culture to which they are 
passionately'', attached, and with the lower strata 
of Hindu society raised, tlianks to the 

British, -sufficiently to feel the need for the 
continuance of their uplift, and with the 

Westernised educated, enamoured of Western forms 
of government, the largest measure of agifomcnt 
could ho reached only on the ha.sie of a Western 
form of (iovornment. It is approhondeil too that 
the rulers of the country, still obsessed with the 
fiuperioritj’ of their own form of government and 
still claiming to he the trusteeR of the people, 
will not agree to any proposal which does not 
mnhe each step to national government a step 
forward, in democracy as weif. 
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The imitative spirit, however, does not rechon 
with the sentiments and habits, the ansterities. 
and pieties which have held, and still hold 
together, Indian society. It has not sufficiently 
realised that the advance on new and nnfamiliar- 
lines would be interrilpted by the 
antagonism between castes, com- 
munities and creeds, or that it has 
to make head against the old 
world orders and institutions strengthened by the 
usage of ages and reinforced by religions beliefs. 
It has no economic or social theorj* accepted by 
the people at large. It formulates a form of 
government opposed to Institutions of domestic^ 
industrial and civil life. It has failed to realise 
that the low standards of leisured lives will not 
suffice to meet the requirements of the more 
strenuous life which stark competition demands. 
It forgets that Hinduism will have to be reduced 
from its comprehensive vagiieness to a simple 
creed in barmou)* with the altered views of life 
and this world. It forgets that the tenderness 
and intensitj* of family relationships will have to 
he sacrificed to meet the demands of self-regarding 
virtues, and that it has to exchange a higher for 
a lower plane of existence. It invites people to 
become democrats, who are not t democrats hy 
conviction, training or past historj’. It seeks to 
install a form of government amidst circumstances 
and conditions in wln6b it is an anachronism. 

The whole tendency of this imitative .spirit is 
tow.ards a democracy. Bnt is democracy the best 
form of goveiamont for all time and for all countries ? 


Imitation 

Funda- 

mentally 

Unsound 
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The U. S. A. have them in their own home, 
and in the remaining conntries of the New 
World. In India, the opportunities are severely 
limited; nor can they be created in sufficient 
measure to set up a universal movement upward 
of individuals and classes. As most of the 
•countries of the world are not open to her 
for expansion, she has to rest content with the 
limited opportunities the country provides. If 
properly utilised and conserved, they may suffice 
for the needs of her vast populations, but they 
are hopelessly inadequate to speed up the 
democratisation of her peoples. 

It is well to remember that, for all the wealth 
that began to pour into England from the latter 
half of the ICth centurj', and for all the expansion 
of her trade and the development of her 
indnstrles, democracy did not begin in England 
until 1882. and did not fully deserve the name 
until the eighties of the last century. The 
journey of India along the road of democracy 
would he very much more^ prolonged and more 
tedious, and she will be harassed all' along by the 
forces of orthodox reaction and by 
?or”lS the oglier elements which the new 
' and nnfamiliar formula of material 
progress will let loose. It will take long to 
introduce into the castes, creeds and communities 
of India the homogeneity of a common economic 
interest and the sense of a common nationality 
under which alone democracy can flourish. A 
democratic form of Government is likely o 
degenerate into an oligarchy or convert India 
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into* a pandemonium, unless it is adapted to Indian 
tradition and sentiment. In this view then, 
it is hut appropriate that, when we appraise 
Nationalism and Democracy as we have done, we 
do not disparage a scheme of Government based 
upon popular will, but we only plead for less of 
that mercurial principle of responsible Government 
based really on fierce competition amongst rivrtl 
parties, and more of the solid basis of stability 
founded on fixed executives working out stated 
policies in co-operation with colleagues. 

The nationalism of the West emphasises a 
unity in externals but tolerates a diversity in 
internals, while that of the East emphasises a 
And of internals but tolerates a 

India diversity in externals. One proceeds 

from the circumference to the 
Centro and the other from the centre to the 
circumference. Each may complete its journoj*. 
But the unity achieved in the East is more 
vital, and more spiritual, and ought not to be 
sacrificed for the sake of mcYo external unity 
which lowers human values and is subversivo of 
human personality. The National Government in 
India ahould support and quicken into action 
tlio central idea of all human relationships in 
India, that tho‘ One ' exists in Many. 
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A True Child of India — Appearance of Great 
Men — No Personal Attractions — A Gigantic 
a«d Ct«ni>licaftd Biirdoi — ^Forfy Years 0/ Yai?i 
Pleading — Imitative and Unconvincing — Poiver 
First, Policg Next — Democracy Incompatible — 
The Leader lYanted — Grotdng Resentment — To 
Strengthen Character — The Way of Ahimaa — 
Indxanisation, Not Imitation — Penance — Ris 
Success — The Educated Section — Growing Con- 
viciions — The Aristocracy — Ris Tme Aim-^ 
Eminently Just — An Old Indiati Pnnciple— 
• ' For All Rumanity — India axi Example to 
the World. 


^T~' HE analysis ofi Jlndian Nationalism, indeed 
^ of Indian civilibation as a vrhole, attempted 
in the pi'erious chapter would not be complete 
without'*an acconnfc of the personalitj’ and message 
of Mahatma Gandhi. He is the embodiment of 
Indian culture and genius. He exemplifies and 


exalts its 

A True C^iild 
of India 


virtues. Like a gem of purest ra5* 
serene, bis personalitj- gathers the 
diffused light of Indian culture, and 


shines in mellowed brilliance. The 


child ofillndian civilisation, its truest and best, he 
is nursing it back to vigour and strength, and 
does so at the cost of bis own life. He has 


inspired millions and transformed them into heroes. 
31 
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1^0 prophet in the whole history of iho world 
has within hie own lifetime influenced the lives 
•of so many millions. 

It seems easy to explain a phenomenon after 
it has occurred, to trace back, from it what we 
believe to bo the causes that produced it. But, 
before the phenomenon occun’ed, the very 
-causes now become so obvious were not perceived, 
and if perceived, they were not considered as 
likely to produce the result. Now that Gandhi 
has appeared as leader, it is easy to see the 
circumstances which brought him to that position, 
^hey seem so obvious, and we think the 

. cii'cumstaucos have nioduced the 

Appearance 

of Great Men man. Yet those very oiroum* 
stances have been in e.vistence, not 
for him only ; they have been there for mtiny 
millions more. But he alone rose as n leader. 
We see a Dictator in Napoleon concentrating all 
power and authority in himself scarcely ton years 
after a Revolution so democratic as the French, 
and we rest satisfied with the reflection that the 
■confused political thought and multi-leadership of 
the Revolution couid have produced no other 
result, and we are so well satisfied with the 
conclusion that wo do not pause to enquire 
whether it was the circumstances that found 
the man or the man that found the circum- 
stances. Great men are creators, not creature.*?. 
They arc not passively carried on the 
shoulder of an advancing wave of circumstances 
and deposited on the beach of Immortals. They 
ride the crest of {be wave to got there. 
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The analysis of Gandhi’s rersonality "attempted 
here is not so much to help the reader to 
understand him better, as to understand Indian 
Nationali|m of \rhich he is undoubtedly the 
moving force ns well as np-builder. Many 
millions have their hopes fuldlled in him, and 
•are moved to heroic action at his bidding. And 

„ ^ he owes no part of his influence 

No Personal • 

Attractions over them to the impressiveness 
of stature or form, to the fire of 
his eye or the force of his word. An emaciated 
frame, short of stature and soft of speech, meek 
and gentle, he exerts bis inflnence through no 
adventitious aid of personal magnetism or 
dominating will. In his personality, therefore, we 
may successfully trace and disentangle the 
various forces of nationalism, for they are at 
their full strength in him and in none else. 

The task is easier too for a different reason. 
"Gandhi had to shoulder upon himself the burden 
of rousing, directing and controlling all the 
forces of nationalism. On tbe national hero of no 
country has fallen a task so colossal in magnitude. 
Por Washington the forces of nationalism were 
ready and in abundance. He bad but to lead 


A Gigantic 
and 

Complicated 

Surden 


and guide them. Tbe intellectual 
basis of the French Bevolution 
had been long in the making, but 
tbe actual outburst found no 


trusted or masterful leader. In Cromwell, the 


general and statesman were united. Italian 


natioaaJisin loand tbe thinker in Mazzini, the-' 
statesman in Cavonr, and the hero in Garibaldi ; 
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Gandhi has united in himself the qualities 
required for the satisfactory discharge of ali 
these functions, each one of thorn of the 
greatest diffionlty. 

The advance to political power in India had 
not kept pace with the growing requirements of 
national consciousness and national awakening. 
For forty years, Indian politicians had pleaded 

Forty redress of national 

Year# of grievances, and for move politicaf 
power. Theirs was a voice in the 
wilderness. Their resolutions were 
dismissed with contempt as of no significnncc- 
There could be no other result. Although 

the demands of the “ educated ” for larger- 

representatjou. a more olTcctive voice in the- 
Councils and for the redress of grievances 

were in the interests of the people, the- 

people from ignoraoco or indifference were 
not behind them. By their up-bringing and 
traditions the rulers were aecustomed to give 

importauco to such representationR as had popular 
hacking. Their own people did not get their 

liberties for the asking. They had fought and 
Riifforod for each instalment of reform. They 
were nccuatomed to worship the Goddess of 
Liborty by sacrdlco, and looked upon a worship 
b> prayer alone ns insincere. Bnmll wonder if 
thej were irresponsive to nppealK from 
platform. Had it hoen backed by politioii! aetion, 
they would have l»efln more consiilerate. Ibit 
for U. the people worn not with the politieliinH. 
The eduo.-tt(.*d. an ive ha»'o *«*«, were Jile hcrndl- 
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«rabs. The shelter of a foreign culture hnd des- 
troyed the grace of form and symmetry of parts, 
and their identity with their nneducated fellow- 
•conntrj’men lay masked beneath a form tortured 
•out of normal shape. 

Nor had the educated a formula for National 
regeneration that had its appeal to all classes. 
They waited for God-given rights and yet. the 
people knew of no rights which their Gods had 
given them. "What they believed their Gods assigned 
to them was the falQlment of their Dharma, which 
T •. X- bad more to do with Duties than 

and Rights. A few more seats in 

TTneoaviaeing jiuoicipal Councils. District Boards 
<ind Legislative Councils, all working in ways 
Tinfamiliar, had no significance for them. The 
vote to most was a nuisance. If they weie 
Allowed freedom in their village affairs, if they 
could be freed from the exactions of petty 
•officLoIs, if they could but get an obnoxious official 
transferred, they would have been content. But 
that was not on the prognamme of the politicians. 
They appreciated their oratorical fireworks, but as 
fireworks. The sky illumined for them for brief 
moments with brilliant coruscations, only to 
-darken again. 

The leader that could rouse their enthusiasm 
and successtnlly hM them follow him had 
•to think with them and feel with them, 
identify himself with them in every fibre of 
his being, and what chance had the 
'Westernised politicians, preoccupied witli their 
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culture ia incompatible with a democratic constitu- 
tion. The latter involves the ultimate extinction 
^ ^ of hereditary claims of every kind.. 
lacompatiWe the admission ^ of capacity 

and merit to every function in 
the State. A heterogeneity of races and creeds 
could not develop the homogeneity of interests, 
and feeling required for the successful working- 
of a democratic form of Government. 

Democratic Government as a . means of 
national advance bad little appeal to the peofile, 
except so far as it assured a national govern- 
ment. The national part of it roused enthusiasm^ 
and the anti-national apprehensions. The sanc- 
tions behind the demand were the God*given 
rights of humanity and the traditional love of 
liberty of the British. These could not carry 
the country very far, and the Indian leaders of 
the first forty years of political life found no- 
other which had appeal beyond the educated to 
the mass of the people, and was consonant with 
the genius of the people. 

A loader had to be found, who would initiate 
a new order of ideas and acts, who could bring- 
to the task of national regeneration a devotion 
^ ^ and moral elevation unsurpassed^ 
^Wanted^*^ who could inspire his countrymen 
by the magic influence of hia 
spirit and life, his sublime parity and transparent 
sincerity, before whose mildness, simplicity and 
tenderness, all passions, jealousies and hatreds- 
would calm down, whose selflessness put all 
selfishness and even self-wardness to shame. 
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professional duties, and drawn, too many of them* 
to polities for the standing it gave- 
wSra • them vnth the Government and 
the intelligentsia ? Even Gokhale 
with all his nohle sacrifices, purity of motives and 
devotion to the national cause failed to fire the 
enthusiasm of the multitude. He roused the respect 
of the Rulers and the esteem of the educated, hut 
not the instinctive obedience of the people. TilaU 
came down a step oi* two from the high pedestal 
of the Indian politician, but he worked more ns a 
politician than ns a national leader. 

The truth is the politics of 'the country was 
in imitation of the politics of tlie Trestern 
democracies, and was therefore wholly misconceived. 
In the West, liberty had been won 
iJlicy Next’ long ago. and the concern of the- 
people was a change in the aims 
and policies of the Government, and not with 
the power to effect the change which was nlrenuj 
there. In India. the concern of poHtics^ 
is with the latter and not tho former. 
In the West, the forces arising in society 
struggle with one another for mastery. In India, 
n similar struggle is wholly premature. Saci 
forces as arise have to he consolidated and 
conserved for the joint enterprise of the advance 
of the country to n National Government. 

We have seen liow inconsistent with 
culture and genius of the people was a 
for Self-Government on democratic lines. 
majority of the politicians were not prepared or 
llie eonsequences it involved. An nristocin le 
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culture is incompatible with a democratic constitu- 
tion. The latter involves the ultimate extinction 
Democracy hereditary claims of ever}’ kind, 

iQcompatible ^nd the admission , of capacity 
and merit to every function in 
the State. A heterogeneity of races and creeds 
could not develop the homogeneity of interests 
and feeling reqnired for the successful working- 
of a democratic form of Government. 

Democratic Government as a . means of 
national advance had little appeal to the people, 
except so far as it assured a national govern- 
ment. The national part of it roused enthusiasm, 
and the anti-national apprehensions. The sanc- 
tions behind the demand were the Ocd-given 
rights of humanity and the traditional love of 
liberty of the British. These could not carry 
the country very far. and the Indian leaders of 
the first forty j'ears of political life found no- 
other which had appeal beyond the educated to 
the mass of the people, and was consonant with 
the genius of the people. 

A leader had to be found, who would initiate- 
a new order of ideas and acts, who could bring- 
to the task of national regeneration a devotion 
and moral ele^ ation unsurpassed, 
who could inspire his countrymen 
by the magic influence of his 
spirit and life, his sublime purity and transparent 
sinceritj, before whose mildness, simplicit}- and 
tenderness, all passions, jealousies and hatreds- 
would calm down, whose selflessness put all 
selfishness and even self-wardness to shame. 
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Soch a one alone 'could bo. the regenerator and 
■dolirerer of India,. 

The prolonged subjection and over-Govern* 
ment, and disease and poverts' had produced 
both physical and moral prostration. The sense 
of, inferiority arjd helplessn&ss had grown to 
alarming proportions. The multitude was sluggish 
and inert, unable to perceive the causal connec- 
tion between political domination and economio 
Growing deterioration, between the diffusion 
Besentment of foreign oulture and the dissolution 
of family ties and obligations, 
between the crushing weight of officialdom and 
moral paralysis. Deprived of everything in which 
self-respect could be nonrished and sustained, 
they could not tolerate any more tho exhibitions 
•of racial arrogance. There was growing irritation 
as a result which, if allowed free scope, would 
have led to outbursts and would have been 
suppressed in blood, and tho failure of each 
would have deepened tho demoralisation. 

That way Jay dnogor. What cJaancB had a 
disarmed population in a fight with disciplined 
forces equipped with tho deadliest of raodorn 
weapons ? No, the people could not bo allowed 
IJ.Q to spend thoir rcsontmont in futiio 

Strengthen assaults and riots. The energy of 
Character national resentment was best trans- 
formed and utilised in tho reinforcement of 
national character. Tho doctrine of A/ii/nsa 
(‘Non-Injury') could effect tho transfornintjon. 
It was BO much in keeping with tho genius 
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of tbe people, aod with the culture aud civilisa- 
tion of the country. The doctrine was still 
believed. Many bundi'cds of thousands observed 
it religiously. That was tho doctrine then, to 
prevent dangerous explosions of the national 
temper, the doctrine with which the new found 
energies could be made to reinforce character. 

But the time for the practice of Ahinisa in 
natiouaVism is when it has begun to advance, 
and meets with opposition. In the preliminary 
stage, when the creed of nationalism has yet to 

, bo accepted, the opportunity for 
rho Woy of , , . «... 

.itJiimio the exercise of it is not come. 

Ahimsa iQ nationalism is after all 
a policy, is a means to the end. But to energise 
a passionless popnlation it woold not avail. 
"What if tho people pleaded their present state of 
physical and moral prostration as an excuse for 
their apathy ? It had to be shown to them that 
the lowliest and simplest of life, feeble mnscles 
and feebler nerves were not incompatible with 
the highest elevation of character, and that, no 
matter hpw emaciated and feeble the hnman 
frame, it conld still harbour a spirit that would 
accept no hnmiliation, no disgrace and no defeat. 
Gandhi physically weak himself, yet resolute, 
abstemious and healthy, could any plead a similar 
condition of the body as an excuse before him ? 
And who was Gandhi himself ? He was not 
certainly of the class of politicians they had 
heard, and heard about- Those politicians spoke 
eloqvienUy. People had never heard any speak 
so fast and fluently as the}% and they could speak 
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for an hour or more, rousing from their audience 
applause after t applause. But all their eloquence 
had left the -country cold and irresponsive. They 
had spoken of what the sircar bad to do for 
the people. That was nil very good, but the 
sircar was ever so powerful. The pettiest officer 
under it put on suoh airs and felt so important. 
He could subject the wealthiest among them tO' 
inconvenience and humiliation. He could impress 
their carts for Government work, insist on 
supplies to his kitchen while on tour. He 
might insult them or bnndJe them roughly. 
Bodress from his excesses was so diflicult 

to get. And when be, a mere official was 

so powerful, what about the Sircar itself ? It 
was a lion, and these politicians were little mica 
that gnawed at its nails while it was asleep. 
Qandlitji was different. His words sank into them. 
They could not put them outside their thoughts 
as they could (ho words of the politicians. 
Gandhi's words echoed and rc-ochoed in their hearts. 
Ho too hated the Sircar. Why, ho called it 
Satanic, but ho would not bog anything from it. 
Flo wanted the people to lielp thomscivos. He 
wanted them to spin and weave (heir owii cloth 
and BO save the 72 crorca with which, ho bays, 
the people buy every year foreign cloth. And 
ho does not want them to buy any other thing 
foreign, if a BuhHtitule tlmre is, which is Indian- 
nnido. And ho forbids drink. 

The fact is ho wants IndinnK to ho just 
IndianK, nothing more or loss. Did (In* polilicians 
talk like himt Not they. They wptr so dhlntit 
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from thorn, so diiteront. Thej’ aped the ^Vest. 
Indlanisatioa. Nothing pleased them so much as 
Not Imitation tho privilege of moving with 
Europeans. They felt , superior 
and wero frigid to the common 'people. They 
shouted themselves hoai-se on the platform 
to people educated like themselves. A number of 
them lived in the Western way, dressed and ate 
in the Western way and drank as Westerners "do» 
And what had they done? Nothing that they, 
knew of. The officers were just as bad as ever,, 
and as many as ever, and the taxes are heavier 
than ever before. 

Gandhi -was so different, but he was one 
with them and wanted to be one of them. Ho 
too might have lived io Western style. Ho had. 
been to England and he was a Barrister-at*Law^ 

But be discarded it all for the sake of tho 

people. He had changed his Western dress to- 
wear loin cloth like what they wear. He- 
p goes semi-naked as thej . He has- 

shared their food and shelter, he- 
has travelled with them in the third class. 
He has “ approached the poor with the mind 
of tho poor”, and made their cause his. He has 

done penance for their sins. What if they do- 

not comprehend bis cause, his cause must be- 
theirs as theirs has always been his. And what j 
is this penance ? Prayer and faith, truth and 
non-violence, charity and forbearance. 

Thus was the mass of the people attached 
to the sentiment of national regeneration — as will 
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be seea, not -so much by the cause itself vrhich 
HU Success they were too ignorant to compre- 
hend,' but by the devotion of the 
leader, ’/the sufTerings he endured and the 

•sacrifice's he made. He bod converted a move- 
ment practically confined to the intelligentsia 
’into a mass movement. He roused the tremendous' 
•energy required for a national upheaval, and 
himself exerted the necessary steadying infinence 
on the wild enthusiasms and the mad passions 
to which the masses are liable to give way, 
•once their filumberiog energies ore roused to the 
pitch of a natioual convulsion. 

The influeuce of Gandhi on the educated 
was more uncertain. It varied with the extent 
of the sacrifice involved of habits and convictions 
born of ‘Western training, and with the conneo* 
tion of their interests with British administration. 
To the extent they were Westernised, they were 
nrresponsive to the moral and religious iufiuonco 
•of Gandhi. They sot store by machinery and 
were not enamoured of the spinning wheel. 
The interests of a great many had grown round 
Tlie Educated British connection, and a doctrine 

Section wJjicb involved the attenuation of 
that connection meant too great a 
■sacrifice. 'Yet their resentment against the British 
•n’as even greater than that of the masses. They 
felt more Jcecnly the degradation of alien rule. 
Their own programme of national advance by 
petitions and reprosentationa liad not carried 
thorn far dnrmg forty yoara, and they had failed 
to carry the masses with them and fliey felt 
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themselves impotent without their support. The3’ 
had also begun to perceive that the 'Western, 
form of nationalism, on which the}' had set 
their hearts so much, might not be quite suited 
to India. ‘ They had begun to perceive that their- 
trust in the good-will of the British and their 
love of Hbert}', on which thej' had relied for 
national advance, was misplaced, and thej' 
could not beat back the conviction that the 
sanctions of the Gandhian nationalism were in the 
people themselves. Except for the Liberals and for 
those whose interests are wholly dependent on 
British administration, the bulk of the educated 
have been swept into the eddies of Gandhian 
ethics, overpowered by bis moral indaence more 
than by their own intellectual conviction. Their 
policy had failed. Every plank in their platform 
was giving away. They could not claim a demo- 
cratic form of Government without being, 
reminded how incompatible it was with the 
institutions and culture of the people. Thej’ 
were not nationalists in the sense that thej' 
believed in national institutions and in national 
culture. Their reliance for advance to self- 
government was on the sense of justice of the- 
British Government, and if that reJmnee proved 
delusive, as it was fast proving, thej’ had nothing 
to fall back upon. They were too Westernised for 
the mnltitude to accept their lead, and their 
education was too mixed in its results for them 
to relj’ on themselves. On what reservoirs of 
moral strength could they draw? Not on phj’sical 
strength, not on moral strength, for it could 
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not be sustained on a conviction of Western 
'superiority. , 

On the other hand, Gandhi's appeal \ras to all. 
Ho believed in Indian culture, repudiated tho 
claims of superiority of the West.. The Great 
War had made sufficient revelations for the ’‘people 
as a whole to believe in his condemnation' of 
the Western civilisation. The doctrine of Ahitnsa 

, was tho only doctrine that a 

Growing 

Convictiona disarmed people could adopt in 

their mnroh to freedom. Gandhi, 
•as tbo apostle of Ahirnsa, was a vegetarian. His 
dress was the simplest of Indian dress. Tho 
educated, denied eqnnlity with tho ruling race, 
could yot claim kinship with tho people. The 
formula of tho spinning wbocl, Khaddfri\ and 
Siondcsin, Ands a way, tedious and difficult 
perhaps but still a way, out of starvation and 
idleness. And their own formula was of tho 
West, of massed population and massed production 
with all its ugly accompaniments, which could 
ho applied only under conditions which had for 
the most part to be created. 

Tho truth i.s Gandhi relied on a revival to 
ensure survival. The doctrine of tho politicians 
that imitation was tho Burc‘st way was lORically 
absurd. Moral strength could not be created or 
sustained on a policy of imitation and the 
educated wero slowly perceiving it. They wero 
convinced that they had to make rominou emiso 
with tJandhi. if (hey had to win leadership. A 
great majority of the educated have thus accepted 
his creed and formula. 
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One of the most important elements still to 
"be swept into Gandhi's net is the aristocracj’. 
This class that still wields paramobnt social 
inflnence has yet to be won over to a caase 
which may leave it superseded and 
Aristocracy helpless. The aristocratic element in 
any society cannot be expected, 
Unless it be as leaders, to take part in any 
popolar movement which has for its object the 
re-fashioning of society on new and unfamiliar 
principles. Only on the assurance that, in the 
■societj and in the national government that is 
to he, they will have their legitimate place, will they 
Join the movement, and the Gandbian formula does 
not offer that security. 

Gandhi with true insight has concentrated 
on winning for the people the power to govern, 
and not on the distribution of that power. Ho 
has been silent all along on what share in 
political power, the classes and 
** communities will have. If he has 
at any time departed from that principle, he 
had done so to consolidate the people and 
prevent the disruption of the national forces. 
He realises that a preliminary agreement as to 
the division of the spoils would render impossible 
the victor>' without which there will be no 
spoils to divide. 

Gandhi’s own attitude to classes and com- 
mnnities is a guarantee that he will not be a 
party to injustice to any in a scheme of 
national government. And the Qualities which he 
has summoned to active effort in his followers 
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are such that they ■will, equally with him, set 
Eminently their face against an unjust dis- 
Just tribution of power. And if he 

^Yas overpowered in the national 
coaDCi}s, and aas’ class or caste stood to Suffer 
from injustice, he would be the first to advise 
and lead them in resisting such injustice. 

The doctrines of non-co-oporntion and 
satyograha are of great potency. One moi'/Uisos 
the individual, the other seeks to moralise the 
individual as well ns the party who offers 
obstacles to the realisation of the legitimate 
ideals he has set before him. Both rest on the 
conviction that there is a common moral and 
spiritual basis for all humanity, no matter what 
its culture, creed or interests, and that, by 
peaceful persistence and resolve to endure rather 
than cause suffering, the common basis, obscured 
by the passions and outlooks of self-interest, can 
be made obvious, and that classes and peoples 
now repelled by mutual jealousies anti antagonisms 
can be drawn togotlior in mutual goodwill and 
affection. 

To the Hindus the principle ia the very 
basis of their culture, the quintes'?ence of its 
genius. Lying in tho very depths of their 
culture, buried for centuries, this gem has been 


An Old brought np to the Burface by 

Indian Gandhi, nnd if its mellowed bril- 
Irliicipis liftnco has no elmrm to Indians, 

it is because they have l»een du/zled by the 


glare from Western lights. The ancient practice 


of by wlifch credifora htnyed at (be 
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door of those indebted to them until their debts 
^vere paid, the migration of castes from regions 
where they were taxed against their will, or the 
throwing up of their lands by cultivators to 
dwell in the forests with their ^belongings as a 
protest against oppressive taxation, had for their 
basis much • the same principle (though in various 
grades of operation) on which now Gandhi relies 
as the most effective principle of political action. 

Gandhi’s message is not for Hindus alone 
but to all mankind. It bids them set their face 
against the use of physical force for the advance- 
ment of all iust causes, fill the reservoirs of 
moral strength by purity and selflessness, bj- 
Pot All simplicity of life and' love of 
Humaoity humanity, and draw on those for 
the advancement of their cause. To a 
world distracted bj the mad passions resulting from 
jealousy, greed and the employment of brute force, 
Gandhi offers a way to peace and goodwill. 

It is appropriate that the doctrine of non- 
' violence in national causes should have taken its 
birth in India. India had, within her borders, "the 
complex and intricate racial problem which 
confronts the World to-day. She had to evolve 
cohesion and harmony out of a medley of races 
and creeds in everj- stage of intellectual and 
mortal evolution, all compelled to live side by side, 
and she achieved it with a fair degree of success. 
The problem of the World to-day is the problem 
of the racial contacts complicated by the shrinkage 
of distance and growing interdependence of the 
32 
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people of the worfd ; and the way India has 
India, an solved her problem is not without 

Exampl* to its lossons to the world nt large, 

the World Inflia now bids the world through 

the noblest and best of her sons to discard brute 
force, and trust to moral persuasion, hi* suffering 
if need be, in the pursait of all legitimate national 
causes, and she has herself under Gandhi's 
guidance set the example. She struggles for her 
freedom and self-expression conserving and augment- 
ing her moral and spiritual energies, frittering 
away none, and submitting patiently to suffering 
in the full ooafldeoce that her rulers, now so 
absorbed in their self-interest, are not lost to 
humanity, and her cry will not fail to 

pierce their hearts. 



28. NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


.4* CiviUsatioii at Bay — Westernisatioii^^Undesirable 
and Impracticable — National Government Needed 
— Object of a National Goveniincnt — An 

Indian India — Place of the British — Ci'edit 
due to Britain. 

I 'HE survey attempted is now complete. All 
* the more important forces that have 
Snfluenced the growth of Indian culture aud 
■civilisation have been touched ui^on. It has been 
made clear that, on the continental scale in 
which racial, social and political problems 
presented themselves in India, the line of 
evolution of the Indian people could have been 
no other than that actually followed. Had the 
regolating principles discovered very earlj’ in the 
course of Indian history strictly been adhered to, 
she would not have passed under foreign i-ule, 

. , and her civilisation would not have 

A Civibsation , 

at Bay been imperilled as it is to-day. 

But the ascendancy of the static 
priestly class and the disappearance of the 
dynamic fighting caste proved fatal to the 
military efficiency of the Hindus, and the 
political unification of India was not fully and 
finally achieved by them. The result was that 
India became a prey to successive invaders, and the 
conquerors added additional racial elements to the 
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a "Western form of Government can . successfully 
function, is yet far from realisation. There are 
whole classes and communities, 
Westomisa. for centnries forced to accept low 
standards of life and to cultivate 
Impracticable habits of dependence and sub- 
ordination, who will suffer from 
'uni'estricted competition, and in the keen struggle 
for existence that will ensue, the charity and 
humanity, ou which they have so long relied, 
would, xmder the forces of self-interest released, 
be things of the past, and they will sink down 
further, exploited and neglected. And there is 
little in the climate of the country to stimulate 
them to effort. On the other hand, the simplicity 
of life and the indisposition to work will conspire 
to depress further the margin of starvation. There 
is the more reason for thinking so, because the 
conditions require<l for the upward movement of 
•strata are very much more limited than those 
on which democracies have been built up in 
the West. 

In these circumstances, a democratio form of 
.government is wholly unsuitable. What the 

■country needs is a n.ational government, which 
will subserve national interests, and which, with 
true measure and mastery of the forces at 
work, will utilise them to the best advantage of 
Vatjonal people. The existing Goveimment 

Government is incapable of effecting national 
Needed regeneration and national consolida- 
tion. None will question the perfection of its 
anachinery. The experience and intelligence of 
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population which refused to fit into the schemc- 
of Indian culture and polity*. To make mattcra 
worse, following the achievement of political 
unity for the first time by the British, principles, 
and methods of admiDistration were introduced 
partly from poUcy, and partly from the sense of" 
superiorits' of their own civilisation, which acted 
as a centrifuge on the communities disuniting 
the people in all matters in which union is 
vital and enduring, and uniting them in others 
whore union is at best tomporarj*. Under the- 
pressure of a highly centralised administration,, 
the democracy of limited neighbourhoods and 
limited spheres of activity, which had acted ns 
a set off against the absolutism of Eo.^al imwer, 
has given way. An economic individimUsm, 
uncheokod by the duties and lesponBibilities of 
•citizenship, has p!n>ed havoc with the virtues on 
which Indian civilisation has develoi^cd. and 
the situation has been aggravated by the- 
growing povertj of the people. But for what 
remains of communal institutions, preserved from 
the onrush of now forces, tlio people aro deprived 
of every shred of independent activity, and live 
truncated lives, unable to exorcise virtues dear to 
them and prevented from the cultivation of new 
one.s. The whole civilisnlion is thus hi'ouglit 
to bay. 

The conditions of the country and of life are 
not of the West, and cannot be made to approvi- 
mate to those of the W>sl, The distinct identity 
of each community is so jealouslj guarded that 
the homogeneity of interests, on wIucIj atone 
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^ "Wcstoi-n form of Goveriunont can snccossfuJly 
function, is yet far from realisation. There are 
wlioJe classes and communities, 
\yoatemUa. for contnrics forced to necepfc low 

‘standards of life and to cultivate 
Impracticable habits of dependence and sub- 

ordination. who will suffer from 
Tinrestrictcd competition, and in the keen struggle 
for existence that will ensue, the charity and 
humanity, on which they have so long relied, 
would, under the forces of self-interest released, 
ho things of the past, and they will sink down 
further, exploited and neglected. And there is 
little in the climate of the countrj’ to stimulate 
them to effort. On the other hand, the simplicity 
of life and the indisposition to work will conspire 
to depress further the margin of starvation. There 
is the more reason for thinking so, because the 
conditions required for the upward movement of 
•strata are very much more limited than those 
•on which democracies have been built up in 
the West. 

In these circuinstaocos, a democratic form of 
government is wholly unsuitable. Whnt the 
country needs is a national government, which 
will subserve national interests, and which, with 
a true measure ami mastery of the forces at 
■work, will utilise them to the best advantage of 
Xational the people. The existing Government 
Government is incapable of effecting national 
Needed regeneration and national consolida- 
lion. None will question the perfection of its 
machinery. The experience and intelligence of 
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(mccosdivo admlnJBimtors of tjte biglicst nbfIitY 
hnvo pono into tho making of it. It has mad^ 
its powor nnd niitliority fcJt in tbo remotest 
fornor oC India. Rut it serves national interests 
only so far as :tlioy are not prcjiuliciaf to the- 
interests of the British, and the interests of the 
British in India are not so much the Interests of 
Government as of exploitation. Secondly, their 
authority, beinfi derived from nn external source,, 
descends down to the vorj' depths of socictj', not 
oheekefl or modemtod at each stage by any 
nnthorit.v derived from the people. What > there 
has been of democratic advance has liecn designed 
moi*e as a safety-valve to prevent explosions of 
the national temper than to conciliate or assist 
the National spirit. In these circumstances, all 
that is necessary is that the Government should 
be so constituted tiint it subsen-es national 
interests and the para.sitic roots of an ovei’groirn 
biirenticracy which have poneti*ated deep into the- 
cells of national life are cut off. 

Government is not an end In itself; it is a 
means to nn end, and the end of national 
government in India is not so much progress a& 
regeneration, not so much to guide cnci*gies along 
useful lines of national activity ns to rouse them, 
not the creation of facilities for the production 
of wealth but the fostering of the enterprise and 
resolution required for its vigorous pursuit. To- 

. . revive end restore the personality 

Object of 

a National of the Indian now lying crusuea 
Government broken under the dead weight 

■of ofnrinldom, to soothe and restore to action 
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nerves long paralysed, to make him realise that 
he has something to live for and a part to plaj% 
—this is the primary need of the country. It 
demands of those to be in authority, qualities of 
insight, sympathy, understanding and humanitj*. 
They, are virtues fortunately cultivated in India 
for centuries, hut they should not be superseded 
by the narrow outlooks and passions which a 
prematurely introduced democmcs' is bound to 
let loose. 

For the sake of her own tranquillity and 
for the sake of the tranqoillity of the Vorld, 
India should remain India regenerated, revived 
and restored, bat still India in her grace and 
An India heanty and in her pensive reOne- 

India ° monts. In that process of revival 
and restoration. Indians should 
seek the co*operation of the British not as their 
masters, but as their friends. Britain has left 
many things undone but also done much, much 
that India herself might not have accomplished, 
and in the years to come, when the narrow 
outlooks and passions of the moment that sway 
the people subside, they should renlember, if 
they are true to their culture, what they owe 
to her. 

If they ha\e ceased to be tolerated as 
rulers, they may be welcome as friends, and 
they make excellent friends. There are many 
hundreds of Britons who have 
been of the greatest service to 
Indians, and who \Yent out of 
their way to do it. There will be many more 
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of that type ready to serve and give their best 
on a basis of equality and friendship. Their 
standards of devotion to duty and their sense of 
■discipline and their aptitndc for team work are 
a.bove those of the Indian, and under a National 
Government, there being no room for racial 
arrogance and superciliousness, they would work 
with Indiana as brethren in a common cause of 
National endeavour. They may have a place in 
India as factory managers, research workers, 
professors of universities, and as specialists. In 
these capacities the}' will prove to be of the 
greatest service, stimulating, guiding /ind co- 
operating with the people of the country during 
the next stage of Indian political evolution, 
controlled and directed by Indians thcmselvoe. 
for which Britain for all her faults has prepared 
the way. 

To Britain herself, the credit will be otornal 
of having set on a career of self-determined 

^ , , progress, a fifth of the human 
Credit du(> ,, ... 

to Britain I'acc. The world owes many things 
to Britaio, far more to her than 
to any other country. To the long list she will 
add one more of having advanced to equal rank, 
status and iodoprndcnco, peoples different in 
colour, race and cnltiiro and thus taken 
the first and most suhstantial ulep to a 
world federation. 


Minrren avv rcstuHSo to * kovbalua rcvnirASKAS 
BY O. A. JTATTSAH A CO., OEOBOK TOW'K, MAPWAS. 
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A._A PROVISIONAL SCIIHME OF GOVERNMENT 


Tile first coacem of oatioiia! government should be to give 
back to the people the freedom from interference which they 
li&ve enjoyed in. the menagemant of their local affairs. The 
village asBerabiiea should be revived end should elect their 
headman and their village accountant. The headman should 
have civil and criminal juxisdiction to a 
Village certain limit. Bis decisious should be 
Autonomy subjected to the scrutiny of a Justice of the 
Peace, selected bv a group of villages for a 
period of years frora amoag the men of light ard leading 
en the locuity. Tlie village assemblies rhould be entrusted 
with the management of a Primary School, the mamtenance 
in good repair of village roads, village tanks, village wells, 
snllage temple, and village hall. Tho village assembly should 
be entrusted with the collection of all taxes due from the 
Nillago. it should be liable to fines for failure to discharge any 
of the duties entrusted to them Village assemblies should be 
ontitled to subsidies for certain specific items of village 
improvement, as sanitation, water supply, etc. They should 
ha\e powers to levy taxes on specified items of property 
or mcome. 

The District Boards will have much the same powers 
and pris'ilcges they have at present. But half the number 
of seats will be reserved for members elected by the 
village assembliea, each assembly having only one 
vote, a quarter elected by the municipalities and a quarter 
reser\’ed for special interests, portly filled up by recognised 
associations and portly by nomination. The eliief officers 
of the District Board will also have seats 
District but will have no %-ote. The control of 
Boards secondary and technical education, the 

maintenance of hospitals and dispensaries, 
medical and veterinary, T^veltets' Bungalows, and rest 
houses, of roads and bridges, the couiact of festivals and 
fairs, the control of epidemics, famine relief work and etc. 
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will bo among tbo more important of their functiorLS. Their 
income will bo derived from cesses and subsidies and from 
tolls and forriea, oto. Only those who have a certain standing' 
aa a result of thoir education, property or their public 
sors’icft will be qualified for election, and each municipality 
and each assembly will have one vote, 

TJio provincial legislature may bo constituted on the 
same lines as at present, and may have 

Provhirjal much the same powers. EIxtivn of mOTnbers 
Lagislatures will bo by the individual vote of village 
asaombltos, of municipalities and of District 
Boards. There should bo adequate representation for 
iBIuhammadans, Christiana and Harijana. Diarchy must be 
abohshod. The ministers must be responsible to the 
legialaturo and should be removable by its vote. The 
powers of restoration of grants vested with the Governor 
should be aboUehed. The Governor’s veto should bo 
roatriclod to itiattera affecting peace and tranquillity, or 
projudicial to the interests of minority communities. 

IrrcHi>ecliva of any treaty engagements, all princes who 
enjoy them at present should surrender their rights to 
separate coinage, separate post, sepa''ate 
Tlio Princes customs, and there should be no compensa* 
tion to them for the surrender of tliose rights. 
But subsidies will be abolished. The civil list of all princes 
should be fixed, and each of the states, which ha\ e not already 
instituted, it will have a represontative assembly in which all 
interests and classes have adequate representation. Tfiere 
should no longer be any Residents at the Courts of princes. 
At least three of the Governorships may be reserved for 
members of ruling houses, who have distinguished themselves 
in service to the country. This privilege should be confined 
only to those states which have introduced representative forms 
of Govornmont. The Princes’ Chamber will continue. It will 
elect the Princes or their nominees to the Cabinel of the 
Viceroy. It will look after the interests special to the Princes, 
thoir status and privileges, enquire into coses or_,ndininlstra. 
tion and report to the Viceroy for necessary action by him 
with tlieir rocommendaiions. 

There ehovild be a rearrangement ofProvincos on the basis 
O^ language 

There aVioiiId be a Supreme court wliieh will decide 
disputes Iwtwoeii states and provinces on the one side and 
Central Government on tb« other. The Central Assembly 
will diaw its members from the Provinces as well os 
hlhtes on the basis of their population. Adequate 
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represontation should be assured to all minor communities, 
and special interests as commerce, industries, planting and 
etc. The Assembly will have a President 
• Central elected by it. All matters affecting India 

Legislature as a whole, mllitaiy and naval defence. 

army, foreign relations, the Central Revenue 
services and expenditure will be within the pun'iew of 
the Assembly but their resolutions will not be binding 
on the executh'e. 

Tbs Cabinet of the Viceroy will consist of li? memher.% of 
whom (1) five shall be electe<l by the provinces on the 
basis of one member for every fifty millions, two or more 
contiguous provinces being combined where 
Central necessary for the purpose ; (2) Two shall 
Cabinet be eleet^ by the Princes Chamber. oT whom 
one roust bo a Hindu and the other 
a ^luhammadan , (3) Five shall be elected by all India 

organisations, allotted as follows: 

One for Europeans. 

One for Cliristians. 

One for Depressed Classes. 

Two for Muhammadans or Hindus or both, so as to 
maintain the number of Hindus and Muhammadans in the 
Cabinet in the proportion of 3 to 1. The Cabinet will be 
assisted in its decisions by the Presidents of Boards for 
Central Bevenuea, Tariff, Industries, Hallways, Public 
Healih, Bural Hecoostruction. Depressed Classes end 
Slilitary. These Boards will be constituted 
Central from panels chosen by the Centra! Assem* 

Boards blj'. For all the Boards except the Military', 

the Secretary will be the Head of the 
Department concerned, if any. In regard to the Military, 
the Board will have power only to scrutinise expenditure 
and acquaint itself with details of policy. The Presidents 
of the Boards will have seats in the Assembly but will 
not have fhe power to vote. The members of the Cabinet 
will attend the sessions of the Legislature. 

In all matters excepting the Militarj- and Defence, 
decisions of two-thirds majority of members of the Cabinet 
should be binding on the Vicotoy. In all matters affecting 
the status or dignity of the Princes, the Viceroy may again 
act independentiv of his Cabinet. Except in regard to the 
status and dignities of the Princes, the status and powers 
of the States and the Provinces should be on the same l3\’el 
and will be subject to the dMsfon of the Cabmet as a 
whole. In regard to the Military and Defence, decisions by 



individuals who have problems, the solution of which has a 
bearing on the Kstional welfare. 

Primary Education sbonld be free, secondary and 
Technical education assisted, and University education 
self-supporting but with a hberal provision for scholarslups 
for the brilliant poor and for members- 
Education of backward conimunities. Admission to 
and GovSTianent senice will depend on success 

Examination in examinations specially instituted for 
that purpose by duly constituted service 
commissions. A degree should be insisted on only in res- 
pect of gazetted appoinments on a pay of Rs- 250 and above. 

Intercommiinal marriages should be encouraged and legal 
hindrances should be removed. Ihe possibility of forming 
a top layer of Indian society which draws 
Social Reform the best elements from all communities 
and classes should be explored. 

The lower strata of Hindu society should be trained 
to habits of clean lUing. Uotoucbabihty and uoapproachabi- 
iity should not be countenanced in reject of any eer^•lee8 
which are performed partly or wholly at Governinent expense. 
No degradation should attach to anv profession as such. 
Tile Government's duty to make special efforts towards tlie 
betterment of lower castes end wild tnbes should bs recognised. 
A Depressed Class Trust Board should be constituted with a 
substantial contriDution from the Revenues of the country and 
a similar Board for rural reconstruction should also be consti- 
tuted. These two latter should be non-o£Bcial organisations and 
work bv these must ^done on a baois of self-sacrifice. The 
woman’s eight to an Bde<tcta(e share in the property of the 
deceased husband should be recognised. 

The above is but a very rough sketch of the more 
important lines of National Keconstructionthat is needed for the 
regeneration of the people and their progress in consonance 
with their genius and culture. In respect of educational 
policy and Social Beforro, and the intercommuoa! marriages, 
tneir object has been already indicated in the appropriate 
place. The idea of a National Research University has been 
introduced for the first time, and it is necessary to state 
that its object is to subject to scientific 

Right scrutiny all the customs and institutions. 
Principles and all the ana and sciences of India. There 
of Advance also will be carried on research that will 
discover correct lines for the industrial 
advance of the country. In respect of all these, the 
judgment or experience of the West is not the criterion 
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■a threo-fourtlw majority ahoulil atone be binding on the 
Viceroy. 

Tho army will remain at ita present strength, and bo 
of the same composition. But a national 
Army and militia should be formed on tho basis of one 
Militia young jnaji from every village. The training 
of those should be a charge on the District 
Boards and Prorincial Governments. They shouldreceive train- 
ing on the same lines as the militiaaregivcn in other parts of tho 
world. Tiiosewho are ofthehighest valour, ability and discipline 
should bo selected for tho army. Each Provincial Government 
and each State or a group of States will undertake to form 
regiments according to the number allotted to each, which, 
■on being found up to the standard in point of discipline, 
training ond equipment, should replace British regiments 
•and the o^epenses of their trsdning should be made good 
by tho Central Government. Once the regiments are accepted, 
they become a charge on the Central Revenues. 

There should be an Indian Sandhurst for tho training 
•of officers. These should be recruited from among the 
Houses of Princes, Landed Aristocracy and 
Officers’ from families with military traditions. They 

Training will replace British officers ss they become 
qualified. Of the total number of places 
for oificers, a third ®hould be reserved for men from the ranks. 

Coastal defence should as soon as possible pass to Indian 
hands, and adequate provision ehould be made for tho training 
■of men and officers. Thor© shall be a contribution to the 
British Exchequer for Naval defence until 
Navy such time as IniUa can eontribnlo units to the 

British Navy, manneil and equipped by her. 

To determine the line of Indian ovolution in oil spheres of 
national lifa ond activity, there should bo a University of 
National lloseai'oh where the best brains of the country will 
ilevoto themselves to research bearing on all asiiects of 
national wolforo. There should bo lho fulf^t 
National provision in it for (1) research into w’vjal 

Research customs and habits of tho people ; (») 

rosonrcli into industries with a view to 
invention of simple machinery suitable for installation in 
houses, villages or groups of villages, worked by hand, small 
©ngines or electricity which will utilise tlio man power of the 
people j (3) research into the food of tho people, into tno 
Indian pharmacopea and modicinee ( (4) research Into sanitation 
and public health. Full facilities should bo ftfronio‘J *■’ 



individuals who have problems, the solution of which has a 
bearing on the 2^ationnl welfare. 

Primary Education should be free, secondary and 
Technical education assisted, and University education 
self-supporting but with a liberal provision for scholarships 
for the bnlliant poor and for members- 
Ediication of backwanl communities. Admission to 
and Goiernroent service will depend on success. 

Examination in examinations specially instituted for 
that purpose by duly constituted service 
commissions. A degree should be insisted on onlj' in res- 
pect of gazetted appoinments on a pay of Rs. 250 and above. 

Intercommunal marriages should bo encouraged and legal 
hindrances should be removed. The possibility of forming 
a top layer of Indian society which draws 
Social Reform the best elements from all communities 
and classes should be explored. 

The lower strata of Hindu society should be trained 
to habits of clean living. Untouchabihty and unepprcachabi* 
hty should not be countenanced in respect of any sertices 
wliich are performed partly or wholly at Clovemiaent expense. 
Ko degradation should attach to any profession as such. 
The Government’s duty to make special efforts towards the 
betterment of lower castes end wild tribes should bs recognUed. 
A Depressed Class Trust Board should be constituted with a 
Mibatantial contrioution from the Revenues of the country and 
a similar Board for rural reconstruction should also be consti- 
tuted. These two latter sliould be non-official organisations and 
Work bv these must be done on a ba’is of self-sacrifice. The 
woman's right to an adetfiwfe share in the property of the 
deceased husband should be recognised. 

The above is but a very rough sketch of the more 
important lines of National Reconstruction that is needed for the 
regeneration of the people and their progress in consonance 
with their genius and culture. In respect of educational 
policy and Social Reform, and ibe intercommunal marriages, 
tneir object has been already indicated in the appropriate 
place. The idea of a National Beaenrch University has-been 
introduced for the first time, end it is necessary to state 
that its object is to subject to scientific 
Right scrutiny aU the customs and institutions. 
Principles and all the arts and sciences of India. There 
of Adi-ance also will be earried on research that will 
discover correct lines for the industrial 
advance of the country, la respect of ail these, the 
judgment or experience of the West is not the criterion. 
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The varioua problems liave to b® solved wJtli reference to 
Indian conditions which, es haa been seen, are very different ' 
from those of the West. 

We may now proceed to indicate the main principles 
tliat are embodied in the suggested constitution. It is 
necessary to emphasise that what has been described is but 
a very rougli outline which may not stand the scrutiny of 
the statesman or the constitutional lawyer. If it is so, it 
has to be changed. But tho principles embodied in it 
cannot be challenged, and they are set forth here 
in the hope that they will be widely accepted. 

First and foremost la the complete freedom in the 
management of local affairs. This is a freedom that the 
people enjoyed for centuries until tho encroachments of the 
bureaucracy rendered It impossible. The right given to 
village aasemblies to collect taxes, subject of course to 
reasonable and adequate safeguards, is to prevent potty 
oHlcials from taking advantage of their illiteracy, igno- 
rance and helplessness, and secondly, to 
Importance reduce the cost of collection which is as 

01 Local high as 15 to 17 per cent, of the amount 

Autonomy realised. Tho collective vote of the village 
is intended to emphasize the collective 
responsibility of the villagers. Individual voting may 
develop individual responsibility but the classes who have 
not the requisite quahdcation would hi ignored by those 
who seek election. In the village assembly all are on 
equal terms, and tho whole of its members will have to be 
appealed to for their joint vote. The appointment of men of 
liffht and leading as Justices of Peace is intended to find a 
place in the scheme of edmiiustration for tho more wealthy 
and educated, specially the landed aristocracy and as these 
arc elected from time to time, the tyrannical use of powers 
vested in them is unlikely. 

The constitution and powers analogous to those of Western 
legislatures are conceded only to the provincial Jnglslaiuros. 
Nothing Uko lliom was onjoyod under mdigenoas rule. They 
Iiavo been given, novortheloso, further opportunities, witliin 
well defined limits, of dernoemtio training. In tho provincial 
legislatures, thefullMtopportunity is provided 
Democracy in for tho communal grouping to bo replaceil 
the Provinces by interest grouping for the subordination 
of sectarian Interests to national Interests, 
and for developing and perfecting tho knowleilgo of the 
people in regani to all the comploxitieM of modeen Government. 
Tliere tho people will bavo to aubortliiiate peisonahtles to 
principles, to cultivate the wponsibiJitJes of the vote, to 



find a waj' of action between contending forces acceptable to 
all, and to manipulate political forces in furtherance of 
National interests. 

The line of politics taken in the provinces will determine 
the ultimate constitution and powers of the Central Govern- 
■ment. TUI the provincial legislatures advance on demoeratic 
lines, the democratic principle should have no place in the 
Central Government . That the C&binet of 
The Centre the Viceroy ts composed entirely of Indians 
Nationalised except for the one Eu/opean elected by the 
European Association, is a guarantee that 
national interests will bo safeguarded. The representatives 
of the provinces ore elected and the rest also aro elected 
though hy special interests. The interests of the minorities 
are safeguarded hy representation on the Cabinet. The 
Cabmet will have the benefit ef advice frorn various Boards 
on all important matters, and these Boards are popular to the 
extent that the panels from which they are selected are drawn 
by the popular assembly. 

The Princes, I believe. wiU not have any ebiection to 
flit in ihe Cabinet of the Viceroy. Such Princes alone, who 
have established representative institutions in 
dtatus of the their States and are in a position to delegate 
Princes their TOwer® to their heir apparent or to 
their rtiroe Minister, should be elected to 
the Viceroy’s Council. For the surrendw of certain sovereign 
rights, they are given ample compensation. They have the 
privilege of filling up three of the provincial governorships, 
where they will have the opportunity of aetjuninting 
themseh'oa with the workiog of democratic constitutions. 
They wilt have no Residents at (he>r courts and no mibsidios. 
Their association in the Government of India will enlarge 
their outlooks and enhaoce their status. 

The mam Objection to the scheme will be the reduction 
of the Central Assembly to a representative body. It may 
be deemed to cast a reflection against the leaders of the 
people. But no reflection is intended. The introduction of 
responsibility now would not be in the true national interests. 
Vlien national interests are consolidated, it would be time 
to give scope for conflicting interests to 
Importance struggle with one another to run the 
ofNational Government. Thodivisionsio thecountiy are 
Solidarity too xnnch on communal lines and any freo 
scope forstruggle betweeu them would prove 
disastrous to the people as a whole, and to theinteresta of the 
cooatry. Indians cannot have it both ways. They cannot, 
on the one hand, assert that British Government have 
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d«Jiomli3>5d and ilebasoO the people, an/1 dlriJ«l and ruled 
them, and at the came time elaim a form of Government, 
which, for successful fanetioaiog. rp<iulres the greatest 
moral streogth aod the highest devotion to nr^tional interests. 
If there is truth in the aaserlioa. tlifre i-. no reason for 
the elaun. Once national eoHdarity luis been effected and 
parties no longer follow cotxnnunsi lines, the constitution 
may advance to a democratic form, if the people so desire. 
Tili tljrn th* poliev- should be to ensure ttie balanced 
doveloprr.cnt of all communities on the basis of equity and 
fair ptsy. checking forces that are ruinous to national 
interests and encouraging others that help to further and 
coraoUcUt'* them, and such a policy cannot be carrietl out 
by an executive dominated or inftuentcd by one parry or 
another w.th communal atm<. Xorcan the ft:4nydii.oonlant 
eJcToents ir. Indian pobty l>e brouylil together in harmonioas 
eo-operation and in mutual helpfulness, except by a national 
esevuthm of the composition an I jowers Siigges'nl in 
tlie scheme 



B.— GLOSSARY 


AHmsA. — Literally non*iniury. It is the cardinal dop- 
'trine of Jainism and Buddh^m, both of which protested 
•against animal Bacrificoa. It is not mere kindness to living 
•beings but abstinence from any sort of injury. 

Ainos. — T he lowest class in Japan, who are treated 
snuch as pariahs in India. 

AnTUASASTitA. — The book written by Kautilya or 
•Chaoakya in the 4th Century b . c . on State-craft. 

AsozA7AHA.->The garden in which Sita, the wife of 
Rama, was confined by Kavana the Kmg of Lanka, who 
bad carried her away by a deceitful tnek. 

Asivauedoavaoa, or horse sacrifice. It was tlie 
■custom for ambitious kings in Ancient India to let a 
horse loose, accompanied by his troops. Any other king 
who obstructed the progress of the horse was understood 
to have issued a challenge. This was a method by which 
■a king in Ancient India asserted his supremacy over 
other kings, horse wandered for a year and more and, 

after all the other kings bad voluntonly or compulsorily 
acknowledged the performer’s euzerainty, returned to itn 
master who proclaimed his empire by celebrating a sacri- 
fice. For this reason, the Aswamedhayaga was looked 
upon as one of those sacrifices which confirmed and 
proclaimed the imperial status of the performing king. 
Sven in historical times this sacrifice has been performed 
by many Hindu Emperors. 

Avabvas. — Literally those without colour; the term 
applied by Aryans, themselves of fair complexion, to the 
dusky original inhabitants of India. 

BHAomATKA. — An ancient Hindu king of the Solar 
dynasty. His brothers had been consumed to ashes by the 
angry curse of an offended Rishi, and in order to revive them, 
Hhagiratha was advised to bring down Qanga (the Ganges) the 
celestial river to the earth. He had by several prolonged 
austerities and prayers to please tlio offended RLshi, then Gaoga 
and lastly God Siva who, being disturbeil by tha rush of 
Gangs, imprisoned her waters in the locks of his hair. Gratified 



lUjitsciiASDiiA, — An ancient Indian king wiio was a martvr 
to truth and who was finally' rewarded by the Gods. He would 
not swerve from his promise for gold or pleasure, and k?pt 
rio faithfully to truth that he had to send his beloi'cd queen 
to menial work, to take to a hideous calling himself and 
finally was very near to belieading hts own wife in the 
performance of Ins duty. The story of ’Job In the Bible 
looks Ilk© a faint and distortnl ecJjo of the life of this 
royal martjT. 

HinANVAKASiPC.— One of the aupermen of Hindu tradition,, 
commonly known as a demon king; he had conquered all 
the world by his physical strength and aspired to displace 
Vishnu, the protector of creatiop. 

Idjsia. — Meaning a general gathering. It is the term used 
by the Sfuhammadans for the principle of assembling 
together for social and religious purposes. In< significance 
it is the same as Jatna or Jamiat. The doctrine of Idjma 
is that the general will of the community should prevsik 

JcTKA.— A two-wheeled vehicle drawn by a pony 
common in all Indian towns. 

Jatayv. — T he king of the eagles in the B&mayana. Tbia 
eagle-king was a friond of Rama, and attacked Bai’ana a» 
he was carrying Sita away in his chariot. Havana cruelly 
wounded him in the fight, but Jatayu lived just long 
enough to give an account of his adventure to Rama. 

Janasa. — T he king of Vldeha and father of Sita, the 
heroine of the Raraayana. He was reputed to be a great 
scholar and sage as well. 

ICali. — Ths consort of Ktidra, and tJie fierce goddess of 
destruction. The Hindus worship her as the mother of the 
Universe and offer sacrifices to her. 

Kahna.— Ons of the heroes of the Mahabharata. He 
was the elder brother of the Fandavas but was ignorant of the 
relationship, 'and, rescued by Duryodhana, the head of the 
Kauravas, ho fought against hia own brothers even after be 
knew the secret of his birth. His name is a byword for 
generosity and valour. 

Kayabtiias. — A prominent community in Bengal- 
believed by some to be descendants of Kshatriyas. 

Krishna. — Prince of Dwaraka, and a chief character in* 
the Mahabharata. Ha was an eminent philosopher and states- 
man. who tried to metliato between the Pandavas and t 
Kauravas. and acted as charioteer to Arjuna, one 
Pandava brothers, in the battle. Ho is the author of the uit - 



and is looked upon and mirshipped as the eighth avatar or 
jQcamation of Visnnu. 

Kshatbiyas. — LiterBlly bold and strong men, the name- 
given to the ruling caste among the Hindus. 

Kcruksketra. — Literally the field of the Kurus. It was- 
the battlefield of the Mahabharata war and is believed to be in 
the vicinity of Fonipat. 

LauBArris. — eommuoity, easily mistaken for Gypsies. 
They are a division of the Vanijars or brinjaries. the 
gram-carriers, who followed armies on the march and opened 
their bazaar as the armies encamped. Their occupation being 
lost, they hare became waorfenmg ^jbes. Lan, bants is the 
namepven to them in South India. 

Lakshmi.— The Goddess of Wealth and the consort of 
Vishnu. Her chief characteristic is believed to be her 
unsteadiness and restJasanosa. 

lilADHVADESA. — ^The Central Region of Aryavarfa or the 
land of the Aryans; the land between tne Jumna and the 
Ganges was known as such and the Aryans of that region 
to pride thetnseli'es upon their punty as Aryans in 'blood 
and custom. 

JIAD^VACEABYA — A Hindu religioas rsformer ofthe 12tb 
Century in South India. He was the exponent of the 
Dtntia school or of Oual^m. 

SIahabhabata.— Ono of the two famous epics of the- 
Hindus consistmg, in Us present rescensions. of l.&4,000- 
verses and describing the war of the Kurus and the Fandavas. 
There U not a Hindu, young or old, man or woman, who 
is not familiar with the details of the great story. 

Mavp. — An ancient law.girer of the Hindus. His book 
known as ^lauava Dharina 8astra is a code of laws and 
customs as they obtained in ancient times. The book has 
been revised several times and the text interfered with so 
that what now prei-ails as the code of Manu •& suspected 
to be unfaithful to the original. 

Mantras. — Originally meaning the sacred utterances of the- 
RUhis, later on applied to all ritual utterances, and 
associated with mystic properties. Keoce Mantra came to 
mean a secret formula as well. 

Mamools. — Customary presents in the pa-st. but enforced 
and claimed as rights in the present; most common 
among petty revenue officials' who insist on their mamools 
in kind or ro-n before rendering tlieir ser\-iies to the- 
peasant cultivators- 



Sastbas. — C ommon name among Hindus for law boobs- 
and codes of customary practices. Silpa Sastras are those 
which deal with the decorative arts and crafts, 

Sabee. — ^T he dress of Hindu women consists chiefly of 
one long piece of doth, wluch is tied at the waist, one 
end of it being brought otct a shoulder and thrown across. 
Saree is the name given to it. 

SARA-swATt. — ^The Hindu Goddess of learning, corres- 
ponding in a way to Pallas Athena of the Greeks, 

Sati. — T he custom that existed among the Hindus oP 
the wife immolating herself on the funeral pyre of her dead 
husband. 

Sahyasi. — O ne who has renounced worldly life aud 
lives as an ascetic or recluse. There are vsnoas orders 
among the sanyasins and they are to be seen wandering almost 
everywhere in India. 

Satiukab. — A banker who lends money for interest. 

Satitbi.— S avitri was a princess and insisted on 
marrying a prince in exile, knowing that he could live for but 
a year. IVhen his end approached, she waited on Varna or the 
God of Death and pleased him by her devotion. Yama over- 
come, not only restored her husband but also gave icieral 
boons in addition. Her story occurs in the Mahahharata and 
sets the ideal to the wife's devotion among the Hindus. 

Srutis. — Means revealed knowledge, and is applied to 
the Vedas, which are divine roielatioos accordingto the Hindus. 
The Smrities are, on the other hand, traditional kiioufedge 
recorded in books. 

Sesni"iA. — Reputed to be a sage; author of a 
standard work on medicine among the Hindiu. 

Tahsilo-sb. — T he Revenue Officer owrs Tabsil or Taluk, 
a small revenue division. 

Thoti. Tlie village sweeper, one of the Barabaloot, 

or 12 hereditary village Beirants, who were given annual 
snares in the produce in return for their sen ices. 

Tjirc. Name for a member of a murderous gang who. 

disguised as travellers, joineil others to kill them and 
appropriate their property. 

UcAXisnsPS. — One class of eacred books of the Hindus, 
mostly in the form of conversations between the teacher and 
taught, emmeiating the loftiest principle* of human philoso- 
phy. Cliief among them or© coosiderwl I**. Ihough there 
are roanv more. The world as Maya or dclus-on, the 
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Nvaya. — One of the six schools of Hindu Philosophy, 
•expounded by tho sage Oftutama; it explained the origin 
and composition of the Cornnos, and came dangerously 
near denying God. 

Nirvana. — Supreme bliss after death: the won! used in 
Buddhism for wiiat corresponds to final beatitude. 

Pariah. — Name given in South India to the lowest caste. 

pARASURAMA — Of Bama with battle-axe, the sixth 
incarnation of Vishnu. Bom of a Brahmin family, ho 
resented an insult of a Kshatriya king so deeply that he 
vowed to dssiroy the Kshatriyas as a whole. Ho is said 
to have compaignod 21atimes and annihilated them. ^ 

pANciiAYAT. — Literally a council of five for adjudication. 
It is the general name for village and caste meetings. . 

Pattadab. — The registered owner of lands for cultivation, 
from whom the land revmue is claimed by Government. 

Prasbiti. — Tho faminine aspect of God*Supreme, the 
xnasouline being known as Purutha. 

Franayaua. — Meaning breath control literally. It is a 
breath regulating exerem with an appropriate prayer, 
’preliminary to all religious ceremonies. 

Fubanas. — A class of Hindu literature, embodying 
history, mythology and tradition. Latter-day Hindu observ- 
ances rest on the authority of these boolu o£ which there 
■are 18 chief ones. 

KAOAS.-~Modes of melody in Hindu music. The major 
Tagas are 72 in number, minor ones being innumerable. 

HaiiIAYAna. — T he Hindu epic, dealing with Rama's exile 
in the forest and separation from his beloved wife Sita. It is 
a work of about 25,000 verses and embodies the ideals of' 
Hindu society. 

Rishis. — Literally, seers possessing divine knowledge. 
The name is given by tho Hindus to their ancient sages. 

Rudba. — Means fierce; it is a name for Siva the 
•destroyer of the Universe, in tho Hindu conception of tho 
God-head. 

Ryot. — The peasant cultivator in India. Ryotwwi 
settlement is one by which tho Government deals directly 
with the rvots in all land revenue collections and not with 
•the landlords or the village panchi^ats. Under it, the ryot 
■holda his land directly from the Government and pays tiis 
dues direct to Government. 



SASntAS. — Common name among Hindus for law books- 
and codes of customary practices. Silpa Sastras are those 
which deal with the decorative arts and crafts. 

Sarke. — ^T he dress of Hindu women consists chiefly ©r 
one long piece of cloth, which is tied at the waist, one 
end of it being brought over a shoulder and thrown across. 
Saree is the name given lo it. 

Saba.«!WATi. — T he Hindu Goddess of learning, corres- 
ponding in a way to Pallas Athena of the Greeks. 

Sati. — T he custom tliat existed among the Hindus of 
the wife immolating herself on the funeral pyre of her dead 
husband. 

Sa-syasi. — O ne who has renounced worldly life and. 
Ih'es as an ascetic or recluse. There are various orders 
among the sanyasins and they are to be seen wandering almost 
everywhere in India. 

Sakukab. — A banker who lends money for interest. 

Satitbi, — S avitri was a princess and insisted on 
marrying a prince in exile, knowing that he could lire for but 
a year. IVhea hU end approached, she waited on Yams or the 
God of UeatU and pleased him by her devotion. Yams over- 
come, not only restored her husband but also gave 8e\eraL 
boons in addition. Her story occurs in the Mahabharata and 
sots the ideal to the wife's deiotiou among the Hindus. 

Srutis. — Means revealed knowledge, and u applied to 
the Vedas, which are tlivine revelations according to the Hindus. 
The Smrities are, on the other hand, traditional knowledge 
recorded in books. 

ScsRCTA. — Reputed to be a sage; author of a 
standard work on medicine among the Hindus. 

Tahsildar. — The Revenue Oflicer over a Tahsil or Taluk, 
a small revenue division. 

Thoti. — T he village sweeper, one of the Barabaloot, 
or 12 hereditary village servants, who were given annual 
snares in the produce in return for their Ber%'ices. 

Tnuo. — Name for » member of a murderous gang who, 
disguised as travellers, joined others lo kill them and 
appropriate their property. 

IJpAKisiiADS. — One class of sacred books of the Hindus, 
mostly in the form of conversations between the teacher and 
taught, enunciating the loftiest principles of human philoso- 
phy.. Chief among them are eoosidered IS. though there 
are manv more. The world as Alnya or delus'on, the 
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of Karma and ntiirth, end the individual soul 
^attaining perfection throu^ a aeries of mundane Jives and 
finally obtaining • mukii or •release by merging in Para- 
Brahman, the Universal Soul, are among the principles of 
-the OpanUhads. 

VarsTA. — ^Meaning * of the people ’ et first, it was 
applied to the main body of the Aryans after the 
differentiation of the warrior and priestly classes; it means 
generally the wealth-earning class and is applied to 
merchants and traders. 

Vaishnava. — A devotee of Vishnu. Among the Hindus 
sects are designated according to the God Tvorshipped, 
those who worship Siva being called Saivites, those wor- 
shipping Vishnu Vaishnavaa or Vablmavites, etc. 

Vakil. — A practising lawyer. 

Vasishtha. — A sage of Ancient India and known as 
a Brahxnarshi. Viswamitra was the son of a king, and 
was worsted in contest with Vasishtha. All the arrows and 
weapons of Viswamicra wore powerless before Vasishtha’e 
spintual cower. Thereupon Viswamltra renounced his 
princely rignta and took to performing penance, and set 
himselt to obtain recognition as a Bralunarshi. 

ViDTOANiri. — A code of morals propounded by Viduro, 
one of the characters in the lifahabharata and o devotee 
of Lord Krishna. 

ViDYABAHYA . — A great Hindu scholar of the 14th 
Century a.d., a commentator on the orthodox texts and 
a religious reformer. 

VnnAS. — Literally knowledge and called also Sruti to 
indicate their reveoled charaotor. Tlioy are four in number 
and are the roost ancient and sacred of Sanskrit books. 
They arc looked upon as tlie final authority in religion 
by tne Hindus. 

Yoois. — Tliose that undergo many forms and grades of 
spiritual discipline and strive otter perfection of the Spirit. 
They are more or less the same oa the Banynsies. 

YnniiiSTHniA — Tlie first among the five Paiulava 
Princei of the Slaliahhnrota; calletl also Phaitnaraja on 
account of his very high sense of right and wrong. 

%AUiNpAB. — A big landowner as distinguished from a 
petty landlonl. On tliat account In Bengal, the wttle- 
roent U known as Zamlndarl, since it is the Zoimndars 
wlio collect tlieir rents from tlie jwtfy peasants and 7 >ay 
the. revenue to Government. 



